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Soon after the publication of these Travels, 
the Author received an anonymous commu- 
nication, charging him with misrepresenting 
the conduct of the officer, who succeeded 
Sir Isaac Brocke, in the command of our 
forces in Uppier Canada. The passages com- 
plained of are;— the expression, p. 227., 
that Tecumseh, after that general's death, 
"found no kindred spirit with whom to 
" act;'' — the passages of Tecignseb's speech, 
quoted in thie note ; — and the expression he 
is said to have subsequently used, " Tiell 
the dog," &c. 

The Author regrets that this commtmica- 
tion, (which was conveyed in the most gen- 
tlemanly terms,) by being anonymous, left 
him no opening for private explanation, 
which he cannot but think would, ^ on the 
whole, have proved more satisfactory than 
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a discussion in print : as it is, it only re- 
mains for him to dommit the Mtigated points 
to the judgement of the pubKc. 

The ' only insinuation intended to be 
cOAveyed by the terms " no kindred spirit,** 
was, that the general who succeeded SSr 
Isaac Brocke, was inferior to him in talents, 
and was so considered by Tecumseh. This 
iainere matter of (pinion ; but sudi as the 
imthor conceives every man is free to deli- 
ret, with respect to the conduct of an ihdi- 
TjUtual emplc^ed in a public capacity ; nor, 
however he may be unfortunate enough to 
diffisrin it from his correspondent, does he 
believe it would, by any means, be consi- 
4ipred a singular opinior by the officers 
who^ at that time, served in Upper Canada. 

With regard to the application of the 
pwsages quoted from Tecumseh's. speech, 
thQ^^thor conceives he cannot-do better 
than make his readers the judges of. it, by 
printing an entire copy of the speech, with 
whidi his correspondent has been kind 
e&ough tp fiunish him. 

His correspondent denies that Tecum- 
sdi ever used the expressions ^^ Tell the 
dog,'* &c ; upon which the acUhor dinnot 
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£)rbear observing, that, as he has stated n& 
particular occasion on which they were 
used, it seems scarcely possible his cotre-^ 
spondent, unless he was never from Tecum-' 
seh's side, can have the means of proving 
they were never uttered at all. The Au?- 
thor conceives his authority on this poiii^t 
to be sudiy as fully to wamuit him in be- 
Ueving ,his( statement to be correct ; at .the ' 
same time, he would be understood ssf 
drawing no conclusi6n from it to the dispft-^ 
n^ment o£ the officer in question : he 
quoted it merely to show the nature of the 
Indian chieftain's feelings, and the light in 
which he r^arded measures, oa the pro^ 
priety of which the Author wishes to be 
considered as stirring no controversy. 

The Speech of Tecurmeh^ delivered on the 
\%th of September 1813, before the Britiih 
Council of War at Amhersthurghy Upper 
Canada. 

" Father ! Listen to your children ; you; 
see them now ill before you. The war be^ 
IbrQ ik^^ our British father gave the hatchet 
to hii& r^d childr^ti^ when our old chieft were 
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ieated us by land^ neither are we suite ituA 
they have done so by water ; we thefefore 
wish to remain here^ and %ht our enemy, 
.should they make their appearance : if they 
defeat us, we will then retreat with our 
father. At the battle of the Bapids, last 
War, the Americans certainly defeated us ; 
and when we retreated to our father's fort 
^.at that place, the gates were shut against 
us : we were afraid that it would now be 
the case, but instead of that we now see 
our Bntinh father preparing to march out 
of his garrison. Father, you have got the 
«rms and aramunhion which our great 
^er sent for his red diildren. If you 
>ve an idea of going aw^y, give thm to 
ti$> and you inay gp^ aod wcIgoiiici^ Sat us. 
Our lives are in the hands of die Great 
Spirit. We are determined to defend our 
lands j; and if it id His will, to leave our 
bones upoaa them^'' 
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CHAPTER I. 



VOYAGE. 



I sailed from Liverpool on the SOth of Januaiy> 
after having- been detained several weeks by a 
continuance of west winds, which usually pre*' 
vail through itfie greater part of the 'winter/ 
Indeed, tfaey have become so prevalent of late' 
years, as to approach very nearly^ to the nature 
of a trade wind. They forced us to lie to twelve^ 
out pf th(^ forty-four days we spent on our pas- 
sage. Our vessel was an American, excellently 
built and commanded. The American Captains 
are supposed, with some reason, to make quicker 
voyages than the English, with whom celerity 
was, during the war, a less essential object. 
They pride themselves on the speed of their 
ships, as sportsmen do on that of their horses. 
Our Minerva was one of the first class of these 
" Horses of the Main." They prefer standing 
« across the Atlantic in the direct line of their 
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2 VOYAGE. 

port, to the easier but more tedious route of the 
trades. This spo,rting spirit commonly costs 
their passengers a few quakns of the stomachy 
but saves time^; no trifling consideration, when 
time is so miserably spent. - ' 

Landsmen, who shrink from the seemingly 
endless breadth of the whole Atlantic, com- 
monly divide it intd three distances, viz. : the 
Azores, the Banks, and Soundings. Nothing 
occurred to make tlie latitude of the Azores 
cognizable by terrestrial eyes ; but the discolour- 
ing of the water, and a heavy incumbent fog, 
sufficiently evinced our approach to the Banks ; 
these symptoms were accompanied by the usual 
degree of cold, which indicates the proxinuty 
of land, whether above the :water or below it. 
We made the following observations on the 
temperature in this neighbourhood : 

Timt. Air. Water. 
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Feb. 14. ^ 6 p.m. 66** 59 

15. 9 a.m. 58*^ 48** 

10 a.m. 50^ 43* 

11 A. M. 48*» 88* 

1 p. m. iff" $»" 
6 p. M. 88*» 82» 

16. 10 A.M. 37*" 33* 

Soundings 55 feet 

17. 10 A. M. 88** 57*" 

2 P.M. 40^ 57^* 

18. 9 a.m. 52** 64* 

19. 12 a.m. 60** 61** ♦ 

* Some of these variations seem to indicate the temper- 
ature of the Giilf Stream, into which we were sometimes 
forced by the prevalence of N. W. winds, without knowing 
it ; the Am^clm Caplidas tery commonly uee the Themo^ 
meter to ascertain this circumstimce. 
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We had eagerly anticipated a regale of cod 
fish on the Banks ; lines were thrown out, and 
the silver mail of one victim soon glistened, as 
he ascended through the green wave; but, alas! 
he proved no harbinger of fortune, and it 
seemed as if he had been made the catVpaw of 
his mute society, who, by no means satisfied 
with the result of their first experiment, refiised 
unanimously to ^repeat it. Luckily we were not 
imitating the heroes of the " Almanack des 
GourmandSf** who, in old and modem days, 
have made the grand tour of gluttony for the 
express purpose of surfeiting themselves at every 
classic spot with the delicacy which had won its 
renown. 

On the 27th, we touched on the Gulf Stream^ 
where it flows round the Bank, and made the 
following observations : — 





■% 


Air. 


Water. 


Long. 


LaL 


April 27. 


11 A.M. 


52° 


64° 


64° W. 


39° 34' N. 


28. 


9 A.M. 

* 


53° 


53° 






29. 


10 A. M. 


60° 


54° 


68° w. 


39° 22* N. 


March 1. 


12 A. M. 


52° 


48° 


70° w. 


39° 30' N. 


2. 


10 A. M. 


49° 


45° 







It is to this difference of temperature betwixt 
the Gulf Stream and the adjacent waters, that 
M. Volney attributes the Bank fogs. He ob- 
serves (Tome 1. Page 238.) " // en doit rSsuUer 
<f le doubk effet d*une Evaporation plus abon- 
'* dantCf provoquEe par la Uiideur de ces eatuc 
^ escoHgueSy et d^une condensation plus itenduCf 
^ A-TMSonde lajroideur des eaux indigenes jet de 
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4 VOYAGE. 

" leur atmosph^Ci qui precisSment se trauve dans 
" la direction des vents du nord-estJ^ * 

Thpre is some difficulty in this part of the 
voyage, to escape the action of the stream to 
the south, which soon begins to be sensible, and 
at the same time to avoid the dangerous shoals 
of Nantucket to the north. 

I felt little concern* about Nantucket, at this 
time, except to keep at a respectful distance from 
it ; but I have since met with some interesting 
particulars relative tiD this inglorious little island. 
Its inhabitants are reckoned at 5000, scMne of 
whom are worth 20,0001. each. It contains 
23,000 acres of land, and was originally possessed 
by the Nantucks, an Indian tribe, some of 
whom still remain on it, having peaceably in- 
corporated with the Europeans,^ and joined in 
their occupations. The soil was originally a 
barren sand, but the industry of the inhabitants 
has made it capable of pasturing large flocks of 
sheep, Vhich constituted, in the infancy of the 
settlement, a common stock; but their chief 
employment is whaleing, at which they are 
equally diligent and daring, doubling Cape Horn 
in pursuit of their game. The profits of this 
trade afford them both the necessaries and com- 
forts of life : the luxuries are forbidden both by 
their character and religion, which is unmixed 

* Vide Humboldt's Observations on the Variationa of 
Temperature in the Gulf Stream, and on the Bank. -^ '< Per^ 
sonal Narrative" vol. 1 • page 50. He observes a difference 
of only 13° between them. This was in June. Fed^, also, 
M. Volney's Table of Experiments, page 235> m which the 
greatest difference is 23®. Ours was 31**. 
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Presbyterianism* The only recreation they used 
to sdlow themselves, was driving in parties to a 
little spot, which they had rescued from bar- 
renness, and converted into a kind of public 
garden. The traveller, from whom I borrow 
this account, gives a lively picture of their hos- 
pitahty, and of the simplicity of their man- 
ners *, which supersedes the necessity of those 
inventions and restraints so inefficient in more 
polished societies. The whole community af- 
fords an admirable instaiu^e of what human 
industry will effect, when left to the unshackled 
direction of its own exertions. They have, par- 
ticularly the women, an odd habit of taking a 
small quantity of opium every morning. It is 
£fficult to divine whence they have imported 
tiiis unwholesome luxury, t The only books 
this traveller found in the island, except the 
Bible,^ were Hudibras and Josephus ; many of 
the inhabitants could repeat lines of the former, 
without having much notion to what they re- 
ferred. Martha's vineyard is a settiement of 
' much the same kind as Nantucket. It derives its 
name from that part of it Which was originally the 
portion of the first settier's daughter. They 
formerly constituted part of the State of New 
York» but now of Massachusets. 

The last few days of our passage were blest 
with such favouring gales, and an atmosphere so 

* He mentions a great outcry raised in the commoa- 
wealtfa, by the luxury of a spring waggon. 

f I have since heard it remarked, that this practice is 
Teiy general in America. 

B 3 
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warm knd bright, that the sea-gods seemed re- 
solved we should part good friends. — Unluckily 
this gleam of good fortune was extinguished in a 
cold heavy fog, when we approached the Ameri- 
catt coast, by which we were deprived of the lovely 
prospect which opens upon the entrance of the 
harbour of New York. We anchored close to the 
quays, and eagerly began to escape from the place 
of our durance, which Dr. Johnson flatters, when 
he styles it a prison, with a chance of being 
downed. The chance of being drowned forms 
thie leiast of its miseries'; in most cases it is a 
complete annihilation of all faculties, both of 
mind and body : perhaps' I should except that of 
mastication, which went on, generally with great 
vigour, during the whole of the voyage. — I owe 
honourable mention to our ♦* Compagnons de 
Foyfljgre," who, though of many trades andnations, 
united in the maintenance of harmony, and in 
-support of the general weal. We were about 
dghteen in number ; among whom were several 
Americans, who contributed their full share of 
good-huiftour and sociability. We disputed for 
the honour of our countries, butour disputesinva- 
riably ended, as, it were to be wished, all national 
-disputes should end, in a hearty laugh ; and 
when I saw, during: these forty-foiir days, how 
'eal^y the jaltteg elements of our body corporate 
blended for the generai convenience, I was in- 
duced to think tbe Rulers of the Earth take too 
miich both pains and credit unto themsdves, for 
lidldilig^ tbgethfer tfie patch-wofk of society. 

12 
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CHAPTER 11. 



NEW YORK. 

March Stk. 

New York is built on the tongue of land, at the 
pomt (^ which the Hudson and East Rivers effect 
their junction. The principal street (Broad- 
way) runs along the ridge, and terminates in a 
small parade, planted with trees, designed ori- 
ginally for a battery, a destiny it fulfOled 
during the war ; but since << the piping time of 
** peace,^' it tias again reverted to the occu- 
pancy of fashionable pedestrians, and moon- 
light lovers. — From this point the eye com- 
mands, towards the left, the coast of Long 
Idand, with the wooded heights of Brooklyn ; 
on the right, Sandy-Hook, with the moun- 
tain diores <^ Jersey ; while the mouth of the 
bay lies befc^e it, studded with bastioned islands, 
and gay with the white canvas of the Ameri- 
can river craft, glancing like graceftd sea- 
birds thi^gh their native element. From 
Broadway, streets diverge irregularly to either 
river, and terminate in extensive warehoused 
and quays, constantly crowded. The houses are 
generally good^ frequently elegant, but it re- 

B 4 : s 



8 NEW YORK. 

quires American eyes to discover that Broadway 
cpmpetes with the finest streets of London or 
Paris, \ 

New York is reckoned to contain at present 
about 100,000 inhabitants, and is spreading ra- 
pidly northward. I was told that 2000 houses 
were contracted for, to be built in the ensuing 
year. There are fifty churches, or chapels, of 
different sects ; a proof that a national church 
is not indispensable, for the maintenance of 
religion. 

iThe Town Hall is an elegant building of white 
marble, standing at right angle? to Broadway. 
The plot of ground in front of it is railed round 
.and planted. The interior is well arranged for 
the . purposes of business. The state rooms of 
the Mayor and Corporation are ornamented with 
the portraits of several of the Governors of New 
York, and whole lengths of the officers most dis- 
tinguisheci during the late war. Some of these 
seemed well executed ; but if the State should 
always reward upon as large a scale, their future 
heroes must consent to occupy the garrets of the 
building. There is a good portrait of the first 
Dutch Governor of the State. That of Colum- 
bus was repairing. It is a considerable djefect in 
this building, that the basement story is of a 
red granite, which, at a distance, has the ap- 
pearance of brick. . The staircase is circular, 
lighted by a cupola, and, in the style of its con- 
junction, ,qpt unHke that of Drury-lane theatre. 
.The stdte rooms and courts of justice are on the 
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fii*st floor.. The sessions court was sitting' during 
my visit, and I went in. My first impression 
arose from the truly republican plainness of 
justice, stript of all " pomp and circumstance," . 
flowing wigs, ermme, and silk gowns. Both the 
Judges and Counsellors were in the dress of 
private gentlemen ; the latter hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from the spectators, who, without 
much ceremony, crowded round the tribunal. 
A female was tried for stealing several hundred 
dollars ; she was found guilty, and sentenced to 
imprisonment. The punishment of death is 
abolished in the State of New York in all cases, 
except murder and arson : other crimes are pu- 
nished by confinement and labour. To America 
belongs the glory of having first made the ex- 
periment of the least waste of life with wliich 
society can be preserved. 

The general Hospital and Lunatic Asylum are 
contiguous buildings. I had an opportunity of 
visiting them with one of the Physicians, and 
was pleased to observe the feeling khidness of his 
manner towards the unfortunate victims of insa- 
nity, who seemed to greet him as a friend. One 
patient was pointed out to us, whose delusion 
ccmsisted in imagining himself black. 

I spent an evening at the theatre. It is a 
shabby building without, and poorly lighted and 
decorated within. The play was Columbus^ a 
wretched hash of different plays and stories, 
miserably acted. The audience, like that of a 
Portsmouth theatre, consisted almost entirely of 
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men. — I saw nothing resembling a Lady in the 
house, and but few females. The Americans 
are generally considered to have little taste for 
the drama ; or for music, beyond what is neces- 
sary for a dance ; dancing being in New York, 
as in most parts of the world, the favourite 
amusement of the ladies, who dance cotillions, 
because they fancy they excel in French dances, 
and despise country dances for the same reason. 
TTie young men have the character of being 
dissipated,' living much apart from their families 
in boarding-houses. Good dinners are in high 
esteem in the upper commercial circles, and I 
had occasion to bear witness both to the skill of 
their cooks, and the hospitality of the enter- 
tainers. * 

I was naturally curious to visit the famous^ 
Steam Frigate, or Floating Battery, built for the 
defence of the harbour. This favour I obtained 
through Dr. Mitchell, the great philosopher of 

* Two curious instances of disease were related at one 
of these dinner parties bj General North. One, of the ta- 
rantula infection, in which the sufferer, a female, was ve- 
hemently affected by music, and the application of particular 
odours, in discovering which she evinced an acuteness of 
smell, infinitely beyond what is found in the healthful state. 
.The other was the icase of a femade, who was attacked by le- 
ftiargy, at the end of which her memory had whoUy forsi^en 
)ier, 80 that she was obliged to begin again the rudiments of 
education; but upon a recurrence of the fit, a considerable 
^ilt lAtthnrds, sift awoke perfectly restored to a recollec- 
Ifioft^if >ftllitfh<» imd kMwn previous to the first attack of the 
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New York^ of whom it is fit to mentioii, that he 
has been lately engaged in the Ichlhyolbgy of his 
country, and has discovered, or, to use his own 
expression, " can lift up his hand and declare," 
that the smelt of the Trans-atlantic epicure is 
neither more nor less than the smelt so honoured 
by European gourmands. He is besides a man 
of considerable mechanical science, and men- 
tioned several of his plans for the improvement 
of the Steam Frigate, in constructing which I 
believe he bore a principal part. ^ One plan was 
to obviate the intolerable heat in the neighbour- 
hood of the engines, by introducing fr^sh air 
through tubes near the surface of the water, 
bent upwards to prevent its entering. Another 
was to discharge from the engine a force of water 
sufficient to overwhelm any boarding boat, or 
drench the gun deck of any ship alongside. — ^The 
length of the frigate is 150 feet ; breadth of beam 
50 ; and thickness of sides four ftet. She works 
. . either way, and is said to be sufficiently manage- 
able, and wdl calculated for harbour defence. 

Considerable apprehensions were entertained 
during the war, of a domiciliary visit to New 
York by a British squadron. This alarm gave 
birth to the various forts and batteries which 
now grin defiance on the different islets at the 
mouth of the river, and project from several 
points along the quays of the town. Fortifica- 
tions were also thrown up on the opppsite 
heights of Brooklyn, on Long Island, where 
they command the city. I made a tour of them 
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one morning, and found five forts or redoubts 
connected by bastioned lines. The three on the 
right were covered by an inundation, the re- 
mainder sufficiently approachable. The whole 
are now abandoned, and hastening to decay. 
The soil of the island is sand, mixed with scat- 
tered bloclfis of talcous granite *, used for paving 
the cily. 

There is a small museum in New York, the 
best part of which is a collection of birds, well 
preserved ; and the worst, a set of wax-work 
figures, among whom are Saul in a French- 
man's embroidered coat, the Witch of Endor in 
the costume of a House-maid, and Samuel in a* 
robe de chambre and cotton night-cap. The 
establishment is not in very learped hands, M 
judge by the labels on the difiTerent Articles : I 
read on one " a peace of Seder,'* vice " piece of 
Cedar." 

I had little means of ascertaining the state of 
literature, in New York. Books were extremely 
•dear : cheap editions are indeed struck off 
of aU our modem Poets, but they are more 
expensive than books of the same size in Eng- 
land, and are miserably incorrect. The Edin- 
burgh and Quarterly Reviews are reprinted as 
soon as they arrive, and are in great request ; 
but I could hear of no American Review or Ma- 
gazine which even American Booksellers would 
recommend. I met however with a few good 

* Beaides Gfanite, I picked up Quartz with ChloritCj^ 
and Lydian stone. 
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works of native growth : Wilson's Ornithology 
is not only interesting for its descriptions, but 
the plates are executed and coloured in a very 
superior style. I foimd a calculation in it rela- 
tive to the flocks of wild pigeons, which move 
annually northward, from the back of the central 
and , southern . states, enough to startle an Euro- 
pean reader, but which has in a great measure 
been confirmed to me by eye-witnesses. He 
says, << he observed a flock passing between 
Francfort and the Indiana territory, one mile 
at least in breadth ; it took up four hours in 
passing ^ which, at the rate of one mile per 
minute, gives a length of S40 miles, and sup- 
posing three pigeons to each square ya^d, 
V gives 2,230,272,000 pigeons." Their breed- 
ing places he describes as many miles in extant. 
Birds of prey glut themselves above, hogs and 
other animals are fattened with the squabs which 
tumble down, and cover the ground on every 
high wind. This prodigious increase seems to 
resemble nothing so much as the herring * shoals. 
Indeed both the aerial and aquatic communities 

* ** The Turtle Doves are so numerous in Canad8> tha. 
the Bishop has been forced to excommunicate them oftener 
than once, upon account of the damage they do to the pro- 
duce of the earth. We embarked and made towards « mea- 
dow in the neighbourhood of which the trees were covered 
with that s<Mt of fowls more than with leaves. For just then 
it was the season in which they retire from the north countries 
and repair to the southern climates, and one would have 
thought that all the Turtle Doves upon earth had chosen to 
pass through this place.**— Lahontan. 1. Letter xi. 1687. 
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wem to stand in need of Mr. ^fakfaus's chedn 
to superabundant popnlatuHi* ^ 

It wocdd be ingratitude to qoit New York 
without mention of its erudite and right {fea- 
sant Historian, IMedrich Knickerbocker t, whose 
Ustoiy of the first Dutch gov-emors of the settle- 
ment desen^es a favoured niche hj the side of 
the revered Cid Hamet BenangeK, and the fa- 
cetious Biographer of my Unde Toby. 



* To preserre the sIohb of birds, 2klr. Wikon recommendB 
a itroog folutioD of arsenic to be nibbed witbinaide, and a 
little powdered arsenic to be sprinkled outwardly, with cam- 
phor in the box. 

'f WarfungtoQ Irvine, Esq. 
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CHAPTER III. 



STEAM-BOAT. 



I EMBARKED on the 9th of March, in the Pa- 
ragon, steam packet, from New York to Alfcany. 
The Mrinter had been less severe than usual, 
which induced th6 captain to attempt making 
his way up the Hudson earlier than is cus- 
tbmary. These steam-boats are capable of ac- 
commodating from 200 to 300 passengers : they 
are about 120 feet in length, and as elegant ia 
their construction as the aukward-looking ma- 
chinery in the centre will permit : there ar^ two 
cabins, one for the ladies, into which no gentle- 
man is admitted without the concurrence of the 
whole company : the interior arrangements, on 
the whole, resemble those of our best packets. 
I was not without apjprehension, that a dinner in 
such a situation, for above 150 persons, would 
very much resemble iiie scramble of a mob ; I 
was however agreeably surprised by a dinner 
handsomely served, very good attendance, and 
a getieril attention to quiet and decorum i 
<* iVuly, thought I, these republicans aife not sa 
« very barbarous.'' Indeed when tibe cabin was 
lighted up for tea and sandwiches in the even- 
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ing, it more resembled a ball-room supper, than, 
as might have been expected, a stage-coach 
meal. The charge, including board, from New 
York to Albany, 160 miles, is seven dollars. 

We started under the auspices of a bright 
frosty morning. The first few minutes were 
' natiu-ally spent by me in examining the ma- 
chinery, by means of which our huge leviathan, 
with such evident ease, won her way against the 
opposing current ; but more interesting objects 
axe breaking fast on the view ; on our right are 
the sloping sides of New York Island, studded 
with villas, over a soil from which the hand of 
cultivation has long since rooted its woodland 
glories, substituting the more varied decorations 
of park and shrubbery, intersected with brown 
stubbles and meadows ; while on our left, the. 
bold features of nature rise, as in days of yore, • 
uiumpaired, unchangeable ; grey cliffs, like aged 
battlements, tower perpendicularly from the^ 
water's edge to the height of several himdred 
feet * } hickory, dwarf oak, and stunted cedarei 
twist fantastically within their crevices, and 
deepen the shadows of each glen into which 
they occasionally recede; huge masses of dis- 
jointed rocks are scattered at intervals below : 
here the sand has collected sufficiently to affi)rdi 
space for the woodman's hut, but the narrow 
liraterfall, which in summer turns his saWrmill, is 
now a mighty icicle glittering to the mpming 

♦ The whole of this ridge closely resembles UndercMff* in 
♦he Isle of Wight- 
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sun. Here and there a scarcely perceptible 
track conducts to the rude wharf, from which 
the weather-worn lugger receives her load of 
timber for the consumption of the city. A low 
white monument near one of these narrow 
strands marks the spot on which the good and 
gallant Hamilton offered the sacrifice of his life 
to those prejudices, which noble minds have so 
sddom dared to despise. He crossed from the 
State of New York to evade the laws of his 
omntry, and bow to those of false shame and 
mistaken honour. His less fortunate adversary 
still survives in New York, as obscure and un* 
noticed as he was once conspicuous. 

Evening began to close in as we approached 
the higUands : the banks on either side towered 
up mare boldly, and a wild tract of mountain 
scenery rose beyond them : the river, which had 
been gradually mdening, now expanded into a 
capacious lake, to which the eye could distin- 
guish no outlet ; flights of wild fowl were skim- . 
ming over its smooth surface to their evening 
shelter, and the last light of day rested faintly 
on a few white fisirm-houseB glimmering at inter- 
vals from the darkening thickets. Ver-I^anks 
Point shuts the northem extremity of this fiwt 
hssin. Hie River continues its course within a 
d]£Hiound channd, until, after a few miles, it 
again opeoa out amid the frowning precipices of 
West Pmnt Here ,are the. same features oi 
scenery as at Ver-Flanks Point, but loftier moun- 
tains skirt the lake, and cliffi of more gigantic 

c 
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rtature almort impend above the gliding * saiL 
The moon was riding in a cloudless aky, aftd as 
her silver colouring fell on the grey diflb of the 
left banks, the mountains on the opposite aide 
pccjected their deepebed shadows with increased 
8alenHiity» on the unruffled waters. 
/'This was the land of romance to the eaiiy 
wttleiB : Indian tradition had named the higfa^ 
knds the prison within which Manetho confined 
thb ^irits rdbellious to his power^ until the 
mighty Hudson, rolling through the stupendous 
defiles of West Point, burst asunder their prisMk 
house ; but they long lingei^ near the place of 
their captivity, and as the bksts bowled through 
ihe valleys, echo repeated their groans to the 
startled ear of the solitary hunter, who watched 
by his pine*tree fire fifn* the approach of morning. 
iThe lights which occasionally twinkled from the 
sequestered bay, or wooded promontory, suffi- 
ciently told that these ftmcies, like the Indians, 
who had invented or iransmitted them, must by 
this time have given way to the unpo^tic realities 
of civilised life. 

Masses of floating ice, whidi had^ at int^- 
rsSis through the evening, split Apon the bow of 
our ark, became so frequent immediateily on our 
passing West Poiiit as to oblige 4is to come to 
anchor for the night; a pretty sure' prognotrtic 
tiliat there was nearly au'end^ to 6mr ffedther^^bed 
travelling. Tlie next morning we found our- 

* The average of these heights is jg^phMy about 900 i^.t : 
'.he highest is reckoned at 1 100. 

12 
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selves lying close to the flourishing little settle- 
ment of .Newburgh, on the right bank of the 
rivet. Our captain haying concluded to termi- 
nate his voyage here, moved over to FishkiU, on 
the opposite shore, to give us means of accom- 
modating ourselves with conveyances, in the 
best way we could. 
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MardilOch. V^r-Plankfl Pom^ ' - ^ 44 inilese > 

. Wegt.Point^ 3 ;. ... . 14 

Newburgh. 1 ^ 

Pishkill, I _"' .' ^ 

Ijdi. Poii^likeepue/ - ~. >- 14 

SUmbedcy - - ^ - 20 

IMi Cleimont.' : . :j i 

:Kiiidarhook> - -. - • 40 : .:; 

SdiodachyVltt^yBlteDbuigs, 8 

13th. Albany, ' ... .12 
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W^ were conveyed to Poughkeepsie in a kiiui 
of covered cart Tlie West Point hills lay in a 
long ridge behind us, stretching east and west : 
the country through which we passed, though 
comparatively low, undulated in the saine direc- 
tion. About three miles from FishkiU a wild tor- 
rent rushed over its bed of broken rocks, across 
ihe road: the romantic bridge flung over its 
brawling course, the mill on its craggy banker and 
the deep wooded glen, down which it hastens to 
the Hudson, deserve a place in every trtsveUer's 
journal. Poughkeepsie was tibe fii^ country- 
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town, or rather village, I had seen ; and as the 
features of all are much alike, it shall be de- 
scribed for a specimen. Houses of wood, roofed 
with shingles, neatly painteil; with generally 
from four to six sash windows on each floor, two 
stories high, and a broad viranda, resting on 
neat wooden pilldts, 'along the wholfe of the front } 
such is the common style of house-building 
through the whole State r it imites to rcleanly 
nertJL a degree of eleg^ce. c^^ in Eng' 
land to the cottage onz^e, but here common to 
all houses ; very few sink to a meaner fashion. 
This seems strange to the eye accustomed to a 
hundred wretched hovels for one habitation oi 
graceful coTofort ; but poverty hlw not yet wan- 
dered beyond the limits c^ great towns in Ame- 
rica; in thecountry every man is aland oWner, and 
has competence within his grasp ; <^ OJbrtunatos 
mmmi sua si bona norintJ^ The whole of this 
beautiful passage may be well applied to Ame- 
rican fanners: to them the earth is << mostjust,*' 
for they are industrious and enterprising, and 
they have not yet discovered the necessity of 
yielding 19 parts of their earmngs to their Go- 
venmient, to take care 6f the remaining 20th. 
' At Poughkeepsie, as in almost all American 
towns, are two or three large inns, in which 
dinner is provided at a certain hour, for all tra- 
vcflers en masse ; nor is it an easy matter any 
where to procure a separate meal ; indeed^ pri- 
vacy/ either in eating, deeping, conversation, 
or govemmerit, seems quite unknown, and nn- 

c 3 
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knowable to the Americans, to whom it appears, 
whether political or domestic, a most umiatural 
as well as um^asonable desire, which only Eng* 
Ushmeri are plagued with. 

There is no want of churches, either here 
or in any other village of this State ; but they 
are all built of the same perishable materials* 
Mr. Jefferson, in his '" Notes on Virginia,'* 
objects to this method of bmlding, which adds 
nothing to the riches of the State : but as long 
2iS wood continues plentiful and labour dear, 
houses will be built in the readiest and cheapest 
manner ; the same fashion was once general in 
our own country. Knickerbocker, in his hu- 
morous way, thus describes this passion of the 
Yankee, settler for building large wooden houses j 
" Improvement is his darling passion, and having 
" thus improved his lands, the next care is to 
" provide a mansion worthy the residence of a 
" landholder. A huge palace of pine-boards 
" immediately springs up in the midst of the 
" wilderness, large enough for a parish church, 
" and furnished with windows of all dimensions, 
** but so rickety and flimsy withal, that every 
" blast gives it a fit of the ague. By the time 
" the outside of this mighty air-castle is com- 
<* pleted, either the funds or the zeal of our 
". adventurer are . exhausted, so that he barely 

manages to half finish one room within, where 
** the whole family burrow together, while the 
" rest of the house is devoted to the curing of 
^* pumpkins, or storing of carrots and potatoes. 
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w g0d is ciecorated with fanciful festoons of 
^ wilted peaches and dfied apples. The o«th 
<^ side^ remaining ui]|>ainted, grows venerahlj 
<< black with time : Ihe family wardrobe is laid 
«f under contributioQ for old hats, petticoats^ 
^' and. breeches, to stuff into the broken win«» 
*^ dews. The humble log-hut, which whilome 
'f. aesliled this improving family snugly within 
f< its narrow but com&rtable walls, stands hard 
** by in ignominious contrast, degraded into a 
** cow-hpuse or pig-stye ; and the whole scene 
^< reminds one forcibly of a f^le^ which, I am 
^* surprised, has never been recorded, of an 
*f aspiring snail, who quitted his humble habit* 
** ation, which he :6lled with great respectap 
*< bility, to crawl into the empty shell of a 
" lobster, where he would, no doubt, have re- 
*^ sided in great style and splendour, the envy 
'< and hate of all the pains-taking snails of hiis 
** neighbourhood, had he. not .acddentally 
<< perished with cold in one comer of his stiw 
" pendous iniansion." 

About a mile :>frc»n Poughkeepsie we were 
surprised to meet a very handsome covered, 
sodablct drawn by four excellent horses, sent> 
we were tdd, for liie accommodation of the genr 
tleman I was aocompainying to Canada : almortiSBt} 
the same instant, a mounted courier rode upr to. 
t^ us his master had vehicles prepared for wi 
This es^traordinary zeal arose from the c6mpeti«! 
tioii oC these: two proprietors, wAohad he«rda£ 
our coming, and. probable wants, fixxm some iid«I 

c 4 
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Iow:*pa8sengerSy who had a few minutes' start of 
us. We had considerable difficulty in adjustinqp 
their civil claims, yielding however the pakka c^ 
preference to the one who had so actively exhi- 
bited a specimen of his means. He engaged to 
convey ourselves, four servants, and baggage^ to 
Albany, for 150 dollars ; a charge we found so 
reasonable ' that we made him some additional 
compensation at the end of the journey. Let 
therefore' Mr. Butler's name, carriage, honieiii 
and drivers, descend with honour to posterity; 
should posterity ever make enquiries about him^ 
or them. What precise proportion of this mo- 
deration was owing to the strong spirit of op- 
position betwixt him and his neighbour, may be 
left to the calculating c^njectiu'es of the worldly 
reader. 

At Kinderhook we found a militia court-mar- 
tial going forward. Curiosity induced us to 
step for a moment into the " Hall of Justice,'* 
where a scene presented itself on which Hogaxth 
would have banquetted. The Colonel Presi- 
dent sat at the head of the table ; a cocked hat» 
equal in* size to three degenerate Wellingtons of 
modem days, with a crimson feather, adorned 
his untrimmed locks ; " but redder than the 
plume so red," a nose, all gemmed and car- 
buncled^ flamed beneath it ; a coloured silk 
handkerchief wto tied loosely round his neck ; 
before him stood a large jug of whiskey punch, 
and beside, it the swords of his fellow-judgea 
bundled together, while their owners, in hetenK 
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roand the taUe, posingy in quaint phrase ci 
gvestmgf and mistering^ the witnesses, who, to 
prevent discordant evidence, were all placed in 
coifft to hear one another's story. 

We slept this night at the village of Schodach, 
where the dean little inn, and obUging family of 
Mr. Van Valtenburgh, merit our gratefiil re- 
membiance.' Tlie whole establishment is a 
pstttm of Dutch neatness, wkh not a little of 
£i^ii^ comfort : it was the more * agreeable to 
UB,fix)m our having here first got rid of the 
train <^ passengers, who were turned out with 
ourselves from the steam-boat, and had been 
flooding every inn we came to ever ^ce. I 
foimd, among a small collection of books belong- 
ing to Miss Van Valtenburgh, Miss Edgeworth's 
" Patronage :" indeed I went into few Ame- 
rican houses, without meeting with some of our 
popular works. Surely it must be no incon- 
siderable source of gratification to such writers 
as Scott and Edgeworth, to think their produc- 
tions are circulated, 

" To raise the morals, aod amend the hearts,'' 

of the dwellers on the Hudson, and the borders 
of Lake Champlain. 

We approached Albany through a country 
gently undulating, and pretty thickly intersected 
with forests, from which, however, their noblest 
timber has been almost wholly extracted. On 
the right bank of the Hudson, a bold ridge 
of mountains extends from Katskill to the 
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neighbourhood of Albaiiy, (called the Katskill 
Ridge %) altogether in the direction of the river. 

Dr. Mitchell has found the basis of these moun- 

* ■ ♦ . ■ 

taiqs to consist of the same freestone as that of 
the Blue Ridge, of which he conceives them to 
be a prolongation^ , wd to mark the limit betwixt 
the region, of freestone and that of granite. 

Nearly opposite to Albany is Green Bush^ a 
large wooded hill on wJbich are barracks, it is 
saids £(XF ipear 1Q»000 men. We found a rc^;ular 
road Co >jie town across the. ice, and prepared, 
not withput some misgivings for the future, to 
part from Mr. Butler's excellent four-in-hand* 

* iThe Ipghest point of this ridge has been estimated at 
S549 fi^t.' Vide Volney, '< Tableau du Climat/' &c. tom. h 
p. S5. 
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It is ciiriou8 to find a considerable remnant of 
feudafism ina young democracy of North Ame^ 
ricai :, This/ however, is the case in' theneigh^ 
bourhood of Albany. A Dutch gentleman, Mri 
Van Ilenidaar, still retains the title of Fitttroon) 
his signiories are said to extend over thirtynules 
of tenit0ry^ bnrthened with all the catalogue of 
inddehts, - fines, tolls, quit-renfts, reservations, 
proprietorships of mills, &c« &c« common' to old 
European tenures. Many of the neighbouring 
villages continue almost entirely Dutch» among 
which, improvement, probably fr(»n the < above 
circumstance, goes on very slowly. The towii 
of Albany has a gay, thriving appearance, with 
nothing Dutch about it but the names of some 
of its inhabitants. What traces of primeval man-* 
ners still linger in their domestic economy, I am 
not entitled to decide : the Historiim of New 
York, in the first volume ' of .his erudite re- 
searches, p. 157» does indeed change ^* some 
<< famiUes in Albany" with still keeping up an 
economical expedient of their ancestors for 
sweetening tea, viz. by suspending << a large 
" lump of sugar dir&ctly oyer the tea-table, by a 
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<< String from the ceiling, so that it could be 
^^ swung from mouth to mouth/* It is probable, 
however, he found sc»ne reason to doubt the 
continuance of this custom, during his last visit 
to Albany, after the pubUcation of his work ) •-* 
vide an " Account of the Auth<wr, •* prefixed to 
his history, p. ix. One specimen x>f Dutch 
manners did indeed fall under my own observ- 
ation at Schodach* An old lady, who had 
finished her morning drive before we had begiinf 
ours,- was saluted by our landlord's daughtei« 
with the pristine ceremony of a small stove of 
warm coals, decorously introduced beneath ht^ 
fuU-^flmnng petticoats. • '-^ 

Albany, being the seat of government for N^ 
York, haa a parliament-house, dignifi^ with the 
name of the Capitol, which, as in duly boUnC^ 
stands upon a hill, and has a lofty ccrfumiied 
porch ; ^but as the building is but small, it^look? 
aU porch; There is a miserable little muibeum 
here, with a group of waxen figure, represent- 
ing the execution of Lewis XVI., brought ftom 
France. It is impossible not to give them the 
praise of being natural, if a ghastly semblance 
of life, so dose as to make one start, deserve the 
name : the furious attitude of die executioner,, 
stretching out his arms from the top of the scaf- 
fQld-steps, eager to receive his victim ; the hard 
countenance of the canmis., seated, with hi9 
watch in his hand, to minute down the fatal^ 
stroke ; the features of the unfortunate king^. 
" Fallens mortejuturdf** all possess this merit in 
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no small degree. While I was looking though 
the museum^ three Oneida Indians, the first I 
had seen^ came to the keeper to borrow some 
articles of IndUm dress and armoury to exhibit 
that eyeniBg at t^e theatre. They wore pretty 
nearly the Emt^fiean dress, excepting a kind of 
cloak folded over one shoulder, and a ribbon 
round their hats. The spokesman of the three, 
a very handsome young man^ was^ I was told, 
son to the principal chief. I saw him on the 
stage in the evening, beating a kind of drum, 
and aeepmpanying the. war-dance t)f his com* 
panions with a low monotonous soug. It tEKeemed 
a melancholy sight ; — the sons of the once tree 
masters of ihe soil exhibiting themselves to the 
scomM mirth of those who had spoiled, them of 
their iiiheritance. 

To he robbed, corrupted, and degraded, is the 
invariable lot of the Indian who comes in contact 
witb the civilization of Europe. Nobler he 
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Who forward rushes with indignant grief, 
*^ Where never foot' has trod the Men leaf." 
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CHAPTER VIL 



THE FALLS OF THE MOHAWK. 

WuATjgrsB a covntry qjffbrds worth seeing^ take 
tkejirst opportunity to see it. This simple rule 
wcMild prevent many such posthumous lament- 
ations, and lame « buts/* as, " I am very 
<f sorry I omitted goings but I thought I should 
*• have returnedby the same road.'* " I fiilly in- 
^< tended seeing it, hut the weather was so un- 
^ favourable, that I deferred it till'*-^when ? 

** Some periody no where to be found 
<' Li all the holy register of time." 

As nothing sounds so ill to one's self or others 
as such excuses, I determined to visit the falls of 
the Mohawk the same day I arrived at Albany j 
though I was told we should pass within a few 
yards of them on the morrow, which did not 
turn out to be the case. 

The Cohoz *, or falls of the Mohawk, are 
httle more than half a mile from the junction of 
the two rivers : their .extreme breadth is about 
three hundred toises, which is much more than 
the mean breadth of the stream, both above and 
below them, being increased by the manner in 

* « Le nom de Cohoz me paroit un mot imitatif conserve 
des Sauvages, et par un cas singuliery je I'ai retrouv^ dans le 
pays de Libge, appliqu^ ^ une petite cascade, ^ trois lieues 
de Spa." — Volney, p. 125. 
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which the ledge of rock forms an obtuse angle, 
in the direction of the current. * Their height 
does not, perhaps^ exceed 50 feet, t The banks 
above them are nearly on a level with the water, 
but are increased below by the depth of the falls. 
In summer, the overflow is said to be scanty, 
and even at this season a cap of snow rested on 
the most prominent cUff of the angle, from be- 
neath which the stream filtered im silver veins. 
The whole effect of these faJlikf the broadest, I 
believe, in the States,' excepting Niagara, is 
diminished for ^ant of th^ relief of a bold, 
darkly-shadowed back ground. The air ot* wintry 
desolation, varied only by the sofifibre foliage of 
the pine and cedar, ^stretching iheii^ dark masses 
over beds of snow, took little JfroM the rude force 
of a scene, the character of which is rather 
simply grandf llian lovely, ot romantic. There 
is a very good point of view from a long covered 
bridge, which crosses the MoM^k near its mouth, 
and leads to the village of Wa1;erfordL The dis- 
tance from Albany is about ten miles. 

* ** The bed of the &Us is of serpentine. stone."^ — Vol- 
nejy Tableau* 1. L 51. He^ observes, that tlie bed of the 
Mdiawk seems to separate the region of freestone from that 
of granite. 

f Volney saj^, *' some reckon it at 65 feet, others only 
$0.*' Ilie Marqi|is ^e Chastellux makes it 75* He also 
fitted iV^'^itfteti and ^rresV ^' 1a^]^ci\ire ^ral^didei-eft 
^ 4tiillmoretaidabl« by tibia M tbe 

"; «JI*?f «.^7i^'^«' ^ ^S^?^^^ ^.that which w^ 
" trashing over the cataract. 
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ALBANY TO THE 7BONTIEE OF CANADA. 



March 14th. 


Troy, . 


- 


- 6 miles. 




Lansingburgy 


- 


- 8 




Sdiatecoke, - 


- 


- 3 


• 


Fittstown, 


- 


- 7 


« 


Cambridge, 


- 


' 18 




Porter's Inn, - 


- 


- 2 




Robert's Inn, - 


- 


- 6 


15th. 


Salem, 


- 


- 8 




rlebron. 


- 


. 8 


. • 


Hopldn's Inn, 


- 


- 4 




Granrille^ - 


* 


. 5 


1601. 


WhitehaU,or 1 
Skeenborough, J 


- 


- 14 Stage Wi 




Shoreham, \ 
Larenburg's Inn, J 




.25 


17th. 


Chimnej Point, 


- 


- 14 




Basm Harbour, 


- 


- 12 




M'Nlel's Inn, 


- 


- 9 




Burhngton, 


- 


-.12 




Plattd>iirg, 


- 


. 21 




Chazy, 


- 


. 20 




Lm, - - ^ 


• 


- 7 




Isle aux Noix, 


■ 


. 12 SleiglM. 
21lMiles. 



1 ROT is little short of a mile in lengthy and 
bean every mark of growing opulence. There 
is a large barrow-formed mount, at the end of 
the town, on the road side, which, though 
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evidently a natural rock, might- represent the 
tomb of Dus to this new Ilium, were Yankey . 
imaginations disposed to run classica^y riot* 
The road runs pleassmtly on the banks of th^ 
Hudson, which here f<Min a. long stripe of ilat 
ground, evidently an alluvion, about a mile in 
breadth, beyond which the hills again rise^ in- 
tersecting the country in a N. W. direction. 
Betwixt Pittstown and Cambridge we crossed 
the HOosick river, and continued our way 
through a wild and mountainous country^ whose 
remoter heights were now fading in evening 
mists. From Pittstown we .bad .quitted the 
course of the Hudson, 'and mpving in a N. £• 
direction, were falling in with the various chains 
of. hiUs which spring laterally from the great 
N« £• chain of the West Point mountains. Salem 
is beautifully embosotaed amid these ramifica- 
tions^ which seem to divide the low. country into 
a jciumber of separate basins, each watered by its 
own sequestered stream. Masses of slaty rock 
are every where scattered through the country. 
Land, we were informed, was worth aI)out SOI. 
per acre ; a considerable sum, where it is so 
pk&tifuL The Americans, who are never 
deficient when improvement is in view, have 
introduced the- use ^of gypsum, as the most 
tnaiqK>rtable, as well as the most profitable, 
manure; A farmer here, with whom, as is usual 
in the' States, w« fell into conversatipn, informed 
us that the avenige quantity employed vfi^s three 
pecks per acre, united with the seed : that it 

D 
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was of great service to clover, and vrell employed 
oil all sandy or gravelly soils ; adding a curious 
remark^ if correct, that it produces no e£kct on 
land within SO miles of the sea. * 

Granville is situated in one of these mountain 
basins, and is hut a few miles from the foot of 
the Green and Bald mountains, which form the 
continuation of the great chain. The streams 
in this neighbourhood no longer fall into the 
Hudson, but make a northerly course to Lake 
Champkdn. At Grsmville we quitted the main 
north road, to go to Whitehall, and take the 
benefit of sleighs, across' the lake. I observed 
a quantity of red clay-slate in this neighbomr* 
hood, resembling the clifis of the St. Lawrence 
near Quebec. The aspect of the country, re- 
mained much the same, only growing, more 
wild and wintry as we proceeded. The snow 
which had hitherto been partial, now began to 
impede the progress of our waggon, wfafcfac had 
been moving at the rate of threes and ' a: half 
miles per hour : we were firequentiy obliged to 
alight, and walk down steep hiUs, thickly en* 
crusted with ice and snow : a fine bear faid 
preceded us, as we discovered by his large round 
foot prints, but he was not complaisant enough 
to show himself from some craggy knoHy^ and * 
wdcome us to his sdiitude ; a smaD groond* 

^ This remark I have heard confirmed by well informed 
persons in the States* The most common theory of the use 
"^ gypsum seems to be its 'dispodtion to attract looisture. 
Id f^medymg the defects of dry warm soik. ' ' • 

14 
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squirrel was the <mly specimen of bird or beast 
we encountered. The valley closes in as yoVL 
apfxroach Whitehall, until its lofty bairiers barely 
leave space sufficient for the site of the village^ 
and the course of a small river, called Wood* 
creek, which rushes into the lake, with a'smajl 
cascade: its right bank rises perpendicularly 
several hundred feet ; strata of dark grey lime*, 
stone, di^osed at regular parallels, exhibit an 
appearance of masonry so perfect as to require, 
•a second glance to convince one a waU is not 
fauilt 1^ from the bed of the stream. The 
heigkts on the opposite side of the valley are 
dqually bold, and marked with the same cha- 
xsctar ; tb^ir summits are every where darkened 
yrith Icu^sts <^ oak, pine, and cedar; large 
i&tached masses of granite are scattered gene* 
nfly tibrough the valley, and ^mong the houses 
<!i tilt viUfi^ whichi. like several others on our 
ttpJk 1f^ much resembled ^ large timber-y^rdi 
fiMn the qttwtity of wood cutting up and 
iK^pttered about £os purposes of building: in- 
dottdit iatimposaible to travel through the States 
uritibaat tuddng part with the unfortunate treesy 
iAo^ amble like their persec^ted fellows of the 
soil;, the TndiaiMi, to make good a retreat, are 
^qiOBcd tor evecy fcn^m and species of destrui^- 
da» Yaiiki^ convenience or dexterity can in- 
vfot: felling, burning, rooting up, tearing down, 
Iq^pjhg, an4 chopping, are all employed with 
mart untelenting severity : we passed through 
rjffmy i^oce^ whose leafless trunk^u blackened 
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with fire, rose above the underwood,- like lonely 
columns, while their flat-wreathed roots lay scat- 
tered about, not unlike the capitals of Egyptian 
architecture. I believe some traveller has ob^ 
served that there are ho large trees in America, 
an observation not very wide of truth, to judge 
from what may be seen from the high road ; a 
few steps however into any of the woods, show 
that they have abounded in very fine timber, 
numerous remains of which are every where left 
standing ; but the extreme prodigality with 
which the finest timber trees have been employ ed, 
being often piled together to make fences, 
and so left to rot, has begun to produce a com- 
parative scarcity, especially near large tawns^ 
which has considerably- increased the value. of 
die property of woodland. 

At Whitehall we embarked in slei^g '6b 
Lake Chainplain ; the afternoon was bri^tnnd 
mild, and weU disposed us to enjoy the' pleastng 
change from our snail-paced waggon to the 
smooth rapidity of a sleigh, gliding at the rate 
of nine • miles an hour. The first object our 
driver was happy to point out to us, was sevei^ 
of our own flotilla, anchored near the town, sad 
*< trophies of the %ht.'* The head of the lake, 
called << thf^ Narrows,*' does not exceed' liie 
breadth of a small river ; the sides rise in' kffy 
difl^ whose grey strata sometimes assume the 
regular direction of the mason's level, sometimes 
^ntrm an an^e more or less acute with the hcnn^ 
and sometimes, particularly in profectiflig 
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pmnts, seem almost vertical to it- Our driver 
pointed out a curious fissure in the left bank, 
called the " devil's pulpit ;" it is in about the 
centre of the cliff, and seems brokpn with great 
regularity, much in this figure T7. 

Tyconderoga point stands out in an attitude 
of defiance to those who ascend the lake, but its 
martial terrors are now extinguil^hed, or marked 
only by the crumbUng remains of field works, 
and the ruin of an old fortified barrack. Lake 
George unites with Lake Champlain, at the foot 
of this mountain point, by a narrow stream, on . 
the right bank of which, rises Mount Defiance, 
and on the opposite side of Lake Champlain, 
Mount Independence; names which bespeak 
their military fame in days of old, but now, Uke 
retired country gentlemen, they are content to 

raise oak and pine woods, instead of frowning 
batteries. 

At Shoreham, nearly opposite to Crown 

Point, we found good accommodation for the 

night, at Mr. Larenburg's tavern, and set off 

. the next morning before brea](fast ; but we had 

soon cause to repent of thus committing omv 

selves fasting to the mercy of the elements. 

The lake now began to widen, and the shores to 

sink in the same proportion ; the keen blasts of the 

iu>rth, sweeping over its frozen expanse, pierced 

us with needles of ice; the thermometer was 

SSt" .below zero ; bufialo bides, bear skins, caps, 

shawls, and hahkerchiefs were vaii^y employed 

a^onst fL degree of cold so much beyond our 

habits. Our guide, alone of the party, his chin 
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and eye-lashes gemmed and powdered with the 
drifting snow» boldly set his face and horses in 
the teeth of the storm. Sometimes a crack in. 
the ice would compel us tctwait, while he went 
forward to explore it with his axe, (without 
which, the American sleigh-drivers seldom 
travel,) when, having ascertamed its breadth, 
and the foothold on either side, he would drive 
his horses at speed, and clear the fissure, with 
its snow ridge, at a flying leap ; a sensation we 
found agreeable enough, but not so agreeable as 
a good inn and dinner at Burlington. 

BurlingtoQ is a beautiful litde town, rising 
from the edge of the lake ; the principal build- 
ings are disposed in a neat square; on a hill 
above the town stands the college, a plain brick 
building, the greater part of which is unoccu- 
pied, and seemingly unfinished* 

We crossed the next morning to Plattsburg» 
curious to view the theatre of our misfortunes* 
It is a flourishing little town, situated principally 
on the left bank of the Saranac, a little river, 
which, falling into the lake, makes, with an ad- 
jacent island, and Cumberland Point, a conve- 
nient bay, across, which the American flotilla lay 
anchored, to receive our attack ; the untoward 
issue of which, decided the retreat of Sir George 
Prevost's army. We were particular in our in- 
, fairies into the position of the flotilla, that we 
iffht ascertain whether, as has been asserted, 
iwe-lriflun cannon range from the 9h6te ; 
imdilt no time to have been the case^ 
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SO that no jtnovement oil our part by land, could 
Mve influenced the event of the naval actimu 
The fortifications are on the right bank of the 
5»ranac j the American commandant obligmgly 
conducted us through them ; they consist of 
two square forts palisadoed, but tidth neither 
out-works, nor covered way : this officer in- 
formed us, ^ that they had not even their gateff 
hung when our army first arrived before them. 
Our retreat surprised them as much as it did 
many of oiir own people ; it must however be 
obdetved, that though little or no doubt existed, 
that the works, if attacked, would have been 
carried, the object of the expedition fell to the 
ground with the losi^ of the flotilla, by means 
of which alone, the transport of stores and pro- 
visions could have been secured ; the fight must 
have been for honour only, and Sir George Pre* 
vost certainly took the boldest part, when, he 
declined it. 

Travelling, after aU,'' says Madame de Stael, 
is but a melancholy pleasure ;'' an observation 
doubly true, if applied to travelling over an uni- 
ioftm surface of ice, in very cold weather. Cu- 
riosity freezes under such circumstances, and 
the only prospect which roudes attention is the 
inn, or village, which is to afford the comforts of 
food and fire. I observed, however, that the 
shores of the lake gradually sunk down to the 
level of the water, while the mountain ridges 
fell ofi^to the right and left:, leaving a broad and 
nearly level expanse of wood and ice. Traccp 
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of cultivatitm diminished as we approached the 
JTontier ; a few soKtary houses, commonly the 
resort of smug^ers, were scattered on the shore, 
embosomed in forests of a most uninviting as- 
pect. Betwixt Chunplain .an.d Isle aux Noix, 
travellers take leave of America, and enter on 
the Canadian territory. A few words then on 
the American charactePi ere I and they part. 

CHARACTER OF THE AMERICANS. 

It is a bold enterprize to describe the habit^ 
manners, and dispositions of a nation, after a 
fifteen days' journey through it ; but here I ara 
encouraged by the example of all my travelling 
■contemporaries of both hemispheres, whose cou- 
rage in this respect, has gained them the pro- 
verbial reputation of a race of men, who are 
never dastardly enough to shrink from the task, 
on account of mere want of information, but 
who are always ready to depicture both the 
exterior and interior of the inhabitants they 
happen to catch a glimpse of, tiirough the win- 
dows of their travelling carriage, with as much 
accuracy, 

" As thougb the3F had itood bj 
"- And aeea them made." . 

A great help in these cases is the labour of our 
predecessors, by whose means theu" followers are 
enabled to tranalnit a lie, unpolluted, to poste^ 
rity. , Now as there can be KtUe doubt that such 
benetoUni aid hus been ever intended rather 
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tor the poor than the rich, I shall begin by beg* 
ging the helping hand of my friend Knicker- 
bocker, over an explanation of the term Yankie, 
generally applied to the New Englanders, both 
by us and themselves. The first settlers of New 
England were the Puritans, and other sectaries, 
who, persecuted and buflfeted at home, " em- 
** barked for the wilderness of America, where 
they might enjoy unmolested the* inestimable 
luxury of talking. No sooner did they land 
upon this loquacious soil, than, as if they 
caught the disease from the cUmate, they all 
<* lifted up their voices at once, and for the 
space of one whole year did keep up such a 
joyful clamour, that we are told, they fright- 
ened every bird and beast out of the neigh- 
" bourhood, and so completely dumb-founded 
'' certain fish, which abound on their coast, that 
" they have been called * duitib-fish' ever since. 
" The simple aborigines of the land for a while 
<< contemplated these strange folk in utter asto- 
" nishment, but discovering that they wielded 
<< harmless, though noisy weapons, and were a 
" lively, ingenious, good-humoured race of men, 
<< they became very friendly and sociable, and 
** gave them the name of Yankies, which, in 
<^ the Mais-Tchsuaeg (or Massachusett) lan- 
[ ffVlg^ signifies < sileat men ;' a waggish ap- 
^ " itf since shortened into the familiar 
.c^ Yankiesy which they retain unto the 
^y/' -^ I. p. 178. Nor have they 
KfSBk ejathet, but i^e still emi- 
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nent for the facility with which they engage in 
conversation. One table for meals is stage*^ 
coach faire even in England : one bed-roomt 
containing a dozen beds, may be tolerated in a 
country newdx) the luxuries of travelling ; but the 
spirit of s6ciablity is a little excessive, when, as 
I have been told, it enjoiiis the traveller to halve 
his bed >vith whoever arrives too late to procure 
one for himself I had often occasion to observe, 
the Americans have n6 idea of a private chit- 
chat betwixt two persons ; I have several timei^ 
fancied myself engaged t6te-lt-tete, when on 
raising my eyes, I have found 4 little cii'cle 
formed round Us, fully prepared with reply, re- 
joinder, or observation, as opportunity might 
occur J let me, however, add, without any in- 
tention of rudeness : impertinence, I never met 
with, though they have sometimes rather a start- 
ling plainness in their manner of conveying their 
sentiments. On our arrival at Poughkeepsie, a 
plain man stept from the crowd round the inn- 
door, and addressing himself to the gentleman 
I was accompanying, (who had been appointed 
to the administration of Lower Canada,) wished 
him joy of his arrival, congratulated him on the 
J)eace between the two nations, and concluded 
by hoping he would not follow the example 6f 
his predecessor J — a kind of schooling to which 
I believe their own rulers are no Strangers. In 
fkct, the art of goveWitoent, that tretnendoua 
State engine, is no nijrstery hete ; both tAtn and 
measures are canvassed l/titli equal freedoiii ; itid^ 
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setting aside the bias of party feeling, with a 
degree of good sense and information, most pro- 
bably unique in the mass of any nation on earth. 
The late war was spoken of with, equal detest- 
ation by all parties ; and so far did they seem 
from assuming any credit for engaging in it, that 
each party most studiously shifted the odium 
to the other. I could perceive none of that 
rancour against the English which some Eng- 
lishmen seem so anxious to discover * : individu- 
ally I met with all civility from all parties ; I ob- 
served, indeed, among some of the shop-keepers 
of New York, an indifference towards their cus- 
tomers, more resembUng the Ustlessness of the 
• Portuguese, than the polite alacrity of a London 
tradesman ; but I have no reason to think we 
came in for a greater share of it from being 
Englishmen : the want of competition produces 
the same effect, both on the tradesman and inn- 
keeper, to whom it gives an air of independence, 
very commonly attributed to much profounder 
causes. 

The inn-keepers of America, are, in most vil- 
lages, what we vulgarly call, " topping men )** 
field officers of militia, with good farms attached 
to their taverns, so that they are apt to think, 
Nivliat, perhaps in a newly settled country, is not 

'IPtary wide of the truth, that travellers rather re- 

•■ 

'^9r • It 18 a curious circumstance that, while we accuse them 
i.xoC ^Touring the French, French writers invariably attack 
. jp^ for their rooted, and, as they deem it, blind partiality 
- w the BngUsh. Vide Vdhiey, BeoQJour, ^. 
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ceive, than confer a favour by being accommo- 
dated at their houses. They always gave us 
plentiful fare, particularly at breakfast, where 
veal-cutlets, sweetmeats, cheese, eggs, and ham, 
were most liberally set before us. Dinner 
is little more than a repetition of breakfast, 
with spirits instead of coffee. . I never heard 
wine called for ; the common drink is a small 
cyder; rum, whiskey, and brandy, are placed 
on the table, and the use of them left to the 
discretion of the company, who seem rarely to 
abuse the privilege. Tea is a meal of the same 
solid construction with breakfast, answering also 
for supper. The daughters of the host officiate 
at tea and breakfast, and generally wait at dinner. 
Their behaviour is reserved in the extreme, but 
it enables them to serve as domestics, without 
losing their rank of equality with those on whom 
they attend. To judge from the books I fre- 
quently found lying about, they are well edu^ 
cated ; the landlord of an inn at Waterford was 
very particular in inquiring of a gentleman who 
was with me, for the most accomplished school- 
mistress of New York, with whom to place his 
daughter. The same man, after shrewdly 
commenting on the conduct of some of the 
tint political characters of the country, sununed 
op** his eulogium on his favourite, by saying, 
I. make no objection to his lying and in- 
'Ungues, for all politicians wiU do the same.*' 
Dnot pretend to say how far this is practically 
wa in America, but I have reason to think the 
iitiment at least too general. The spirit of 
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speculation, jji all professions of life, seems to 
go far towards weakening the finer feelings of 
political honour and integrity : the indolent- 
habits of the Spaniard are thought to be favour- 
able to the fideUty and honour observable in all 
his transactions ; the commercial activity of the 
Chinese degenerates into knavish trickery. It is 
for the Americans to consider, to which extreme 
they are verging, and to remember, above all, 
that the vital spirit of republicanism is Virtue— • 
but this is going deeper than I have any preten- 
sion to do at present ; 1 have seen but a little 
portion of the mere surface. 

An English traveller is frequently surprised to 
find the highest magistrates and officers of the 
nation travelling by the same conveyances, sit- 
ting down at the same table, and joining in con- 
versation with the meanest of the people ; bor* 
rowing from his own prejudices of rank, he is 
apt to fancy all the great world amusing them- 
selves in masquerade. I entered, casually, into 
conversation, on board the steam-boat, ¥dth a 
man whose appearance seemed to denote some- 
thing betwixt the shop-keeper and farmer, though 
his conversation marked him superior to botii ;-. 
he was the high sheriff of a county. I remem- 
ber, among other observations, his remarks on 
the unhappy condition of the greater part of 
emigrants into America, particularly the poorer 
Irish, who are induced by flattering represent- 
ations to strain every effort to procure a passage 
to New York, or some sea-port town, where / 
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they are left in total ignorance, both of the coun- 
tay most fit to settle in, and of the means of 
getting to it, until their Uttle stock is eith^ 
wasted by delay, or plundered by sharpers, and 
themselves reduced to begg^, or the lowest 
drudgery of society. • It is very rare to find a 
native American begging, or indeed to find any 
condition resembling beggary throughout the. 
States, except in the sea-port towns, in which 
these neglected wanderers are collected. 

To enlightened industry, this virgin continent 
oflers undiminished resources *, nor where suc- 
cess is in prospect will the American turn his 
foot aside, however ru^ed the path to it ; with 
his axe on his shoulder, his family and stock in 
a light waggon, he plunged into forests, which 
hove never heard the 'woodman's stroke, clears 
a space sufiiclent for his dwelhng, and first year's 
consumption, and gradually converts the lonely 
wilderness into a flourishing farm. This almost 
national genius has been ably delineated by 
Talleyrand, Vdney, and other writers, whose 
observations all concur on this point of the 
American charactfir. A humorous, but &ithful 
account' o€ the American vis migratoria, i» given 
b}c Knickerbocker^ I. c. vii. " The most pro- 
b of -flieae haibiU n a certain rambling 
with which, like the sons of 
, they »eem to have been gifted by 

lUvre l)e>l?i Americana complain, that ahaostaH^.tlpeif 
uid ROideneanon' are committed l^ per«}ns of this 
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" Heaven, and which continually goads them on, 
" to shift their residence from place to place, so 
« that a Yankee farmer is in a constant state of 
" migration ; tarrying occasionally here and 
»' there, clearing lands for other people to enjoy, 
'< building houses for others to inhabit, and in a 
'* manner, may be considered the wandering 
** Arab of America. His first thought on 
*' coming to the years of manhood, is to settle 
" himself in the world, which means nothing 
** more or less, than to begin his rambles; to 
"- this end, he takes unto himself for a wife, 
'-' some 'dashing country heiress, that is to say, a 
** buxom rosy-cheeked wench, passing rich in 
" red ribbands, glass beads, and mock tortoise- 
** shell combs, with a white gown and Morocco 
** ahoee^ for Simday, and deeply skilled in the 
** mystery of mfddng apple sweetmeats, long 
'' aauce, and piHnpkin pie. Having thus prtK 
^. Tided himself, like a true pedlar, with a heavy 
V kni^a^ck, wherewith to regale liis shoulders 
t*: tkrtMigh the journey of life, he literally sets 
1*.aut on thj^ peregrination. His whole family, 
■^ AciUaehold iiimiture, and &rming utensils are 
■li^tlKiuted into a covered cart ; his own and his 
w wife's wardrobe packed up in a firkin ; which 
^ done, he shoulders his axe, takes stafi'in han<^ 
** whistles " Yankee doodle," and trudges off to 
*<. the woods, as confident of the protection o^ 
" Providence, and relying as cheerfully upon 
-^TO resources, as did ever a patriarch of 
*%hen he journeyed into a strange 
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* countr}'^ of the Gentiles. Having buried him- 

* self , in the wilderness, he builds himself a 

* log-hut, clears away a corn-field and potatoe 

* patch ; and. Providence smiling upon his 

* labours, is soon surrounded by a snug farm, 

* and some half-a-score of flaxen headed urchins, 
' who by their size, seem to have sprung all 

* at once out of the earth, like a crop of toad- 
« stools." 

The pale of civilized life widens daily across 
the American continent, and plainly intimates 
to the indignant and retiring Indian, that it will 
finally know no limit but the Pacific. Cultiva- 
tors have begun to discover the superiority of ^ 
the soil, westward of the Alleghany Ridges: 
the tide of emigration is accordingly turned to 
the neighbourhood of the Ohio : sixteen thou- 
sand waggons, I was told, were counted last 
year passing the toll bridge of Caj^ga. Settle- 
ments are creeping along the Missouri, and the 
mouth of the Columbia is already designated to 
connect the Asiatic with the European com- 
merce of the States. Such is the growth, and 
such the projects of this transatlantic republic ; 
great in extent of territory, in an active and 
well-informed population, but above all, in a 
fioee govermnent, which not only leaves indivh- 
italent unfettered, but calls it into life by 

Jm incitements of ambition most grateful to 

^kuQian mind. 

if- ■ J • 
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CHAPTER IX. 



CANADA. 

* 




March 19th, Isle aux Nbix. 




St. John's - • 


12 miles. 


La Prarie 


18 


Montreal 


9 


Alhany to Montreal 


250 


The direct road is reckoned at 


171 


22dr Berthier, 




Riviere du Loup. 


• 


23d. Trois Rivieres 


90 


St. Anne, 




24th. Cap. Sant^, 




St. Augustine, 




25th. Quebec, 


90 sleiehc 



180 

New York to Albany, 160 
Albany to Montreal, 250 



590 miles. 



Total (sxpettse for three persons^ four servants, and one 
waggon, load of baggage, including six days' living at New 
York» 755 dollars = 188/. 15;. 

N^OTfiiNG could be more Siberian than the as- 
pect of the Canadian frontier : a narrow road. 
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choaked with wow, led through a wood, in 
which patches were occasionally cleared, on 
either side, to admit the construction of a few 
log-huts, round which a brood of ragged chil^ 
dren, a starved pig, and a few half-broken rustic 
implements, formed an accompaniment more 
suited to an Irish landscape than to the thriving 
scenes we had just quitted. The Canadian 
peasant is still the same imsophisticated animal 
whom we may suppose to have been imported' 
by Jacques Cartier. The sharp, unchangeable 
lineaments of the French countenance, set off 
with a blue or red night-cap, over which is 
drawn the hood of a grey capote, fashioned like 
a monk's cowl ; a red worsted girdle ; hair tied 
in a greasy leathern queue, brown mocassins of 
undressed hide, and a short pipe in his mouth, 
give undeniable testimony of the presence ^of 
Jean Baptiste. His horse seems to have been 
equaUy solicitous to shame neither his progeni- 
tors nor his owner, by any mixture with a 
foreign race, but exhibits the same relationship 
to the lic^ses, as his rider to the subjects of 
Louis XIII. Now, too, the frequent cross by 
the road side, thick-studded with all the imple- 
meAts of crucifixional torture, begins to indicate 

^Qiio countiy : distorted virgins and ghastly 
ifdeeorate each inn room, while the ligkfc 
*«f the parish church, covered with plates 

itH^ ^^Htel: across the snowy plain. 
<li<L» f^Ntfie we crossed the ice to Montreal, 

Me iflolhited liiemlain forms a conspicuous. 
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object at the distance of some leagues. From 
thence to Quebec, the Foad follows the course 
of the St Lawrence, whose banks present a 
succession of villages, many of them delight- 
edly situated; but all form and feature were 
absorbed in the snowy deluge, which now 
deepened every league ; add to which, the 
sleigh-track, by frequently running on the bed 
of the river, placed us below prospect of every 
kind. We found the inns neat, and the people 
attentive; French poUtesse began to be con- 
trasted with American bluntness. It is curious 
to Observe that this characteristic of the Ame- 
ricans, which so frequently ofiends the polished 
feefings of English traveUers, is exactly what 
WW formerly objected by the French to our- 
sdves. The " rtidesse^^ of the English cha- 
racter was long a standing jest with our refined 
neighbours ; but we have now, it seems, so far 
shaken off this odious remnant of uncourtly 
4uibits, as to regard it with true French horror 
in our trans-atlantic cousins. 

It wa^ Sunday when we arrived at St. Anne's ; 
mftss was just finished, and above an hundred 
dej|^s were rapidly dispersing themselves up 
die neighbouring height^ and across the bed of 
tide river, to the adjacent villages. The com- 
mcin country sleigh is a clumsy, box-shaped 
ifiHMlnne, raised at bol^ ends; perhaps not 
greatfy liiifike the old heroic car. It holds two 
persons^ wltl¥ the driver, who stands! before 
tfaem; One horne is cmnntoaify sufficient, but 

Eg 
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two are used in posting, when the leader is 
attached by cords, tandem-wise, and left to use 
his own discretion, without the restraint of rein, 
or impulse of whip, . Should, however, the latter 
stimulus become indispensable, the driver jiunps 
from the sleigh, runs forward, applies his pack- 
thread lash, and regains his seat without any 
hazard from extraordinary increase of impetus. 
The runners of these sleighs are formed of two 
slips of wood, so low that the shafts collect the 
snow into a succession of wavy hillocks, pro-^ 
perly christened " cahots^^ for they almost dis* 
locate your limbs five thousand times in a day's 
journey. An attempt was once made to corre.ct. 
this evil, by prohibiting all low runnerSy as they 
are called, from coming within a certain disr 
tance of Quebec ; meaning, thereby, to force 
the country people into the use of high run- 
ners, in the American fashion. Jean Baptiste» 
however, sturdily and effectually resisted this 
heretical innovation, by halting with his produce 
without the limits, and thus compeUing the, 
towns-pieople to come to him tp make their pur- 
chases. The markets both of Montreal and 
Quebec exhibit several hundred market sleighs 
daily. They differ from the pleasure, or travel- 
ling sleigh, in having no sides ; that is, they 
consist merely of a blank bottom, with a kind. 
aCii^<suyUng* Hay and wood seem the staple com- 
ipodities at this season, both of which axe im- 
moderately dear, especially at Quebec ; even 
^ucough 1^6 jStatesi the common charge for one. 
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horse's hay for a night, was a dollar. Provisions 
are brought to market frozen, in which state 
they are preserved during winter; cod fish is 
brought from Boston, a land carriage of 500 
miles, and then seHs at a reasonable rate, the 
American commonly speculating on a cargo o^ 
smuggled goods back, to make up his profit ; a 
kind of trade extremely brisk betwixt the fron- 
tier and Montreal. 

"As we approached Quebec, snow lay to Che 
depth of six feet ; from the heights of Abram, 
the eye rested upon what seemed an immense 
lake of milk ; all smaller irregularities of ground, 
fences, boundaries, and copse woods, had disap- 
peared ; the tops of villages and scattered farm 
houses, with here and there dark lines of pine- 
wood, and occasionally the mast of some ice- 
locked schooner, marking the bed of the Charles 
river, were the only objects peering above it. 
A range of mountains, sweeping round from 
West to North, until it meets the St. Lawrence, 
bounds the horizon. No herald of Spring had 
yet approached this dreary out-post of civiliza- 
tion 'y we had observed a few blue thrushes in 
the neighbourhood of Albany, but none had yet 
reached Canada ; two only of the feathered 
tribe, brave the winter of this inclement region ; 
the cosmopolite crow, and the snow bird *, a 
small white bird, reported to feed upon snow, 
because it is not very clear what else it can find. 

* Emberiza hyemalis. 
E 3 
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It would be acting unfairly to Quebec, to 
describe it as I found it on my arrival, choaked 
with ice and snow, which one day flooded the 
streets with a profusion of duty kennels, and 
the next, cased them with a sheet of glas?. 
Cloth or carpet boots, galashes, with spikes to 
their heels, iron-pointed walking-sticks, are the 
defensive weapons perpetually in employ pn 
these occasions. The direction of the streeta 
too, which are most of them built up a preci- 
pice, greatly facilitates any inclination one may 
entertain for tumbling, or neck-breaking. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE FALLS OF MONTHORfiNCI. 

Tlbe falls of Montmorenci are formed by a little 
iriver of that name, near its junction widi the St. 
Lawrence, about five miles north of Quebec. 
They have a peculiar interest in winter, from the 
immense cone of ice, formed at their foot, which' 
was unimpaired when I visited them, in the 
second week of April. After winding up a short 
but steep ascent, the road crosses a wooden 
bridge, beneath which the Montmorenci rushes 
betwixt its dark grey rocks, and precipitates 
itself in a broken torrent down a wooded glen on 
the right ; it is not until you have wound round 
the edge of this glen, which is done by quitting 
the road at the bridge-foot, that you obtain a 
view of the falls ; nor was their effect lessened 
by this approach : a partial thaw, succeeded by a 
frost, had spread a silvery brightness over the 
waste of snow ; every twig and branch of the 
surrounding pine-trees, every waving shrub and 
briar was encased in chrystal, and glittering to 
the sun beams, like the diamond forest of some 
northern elf-land. You are now on the edge of 
a precipice, to which the fall itself, a perpendi- 
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cular of 220 feet, seems diminutive ; it is not 
until you descend and approach its foot, that the 
whole majesty of the scene becomes apparent. 
The breadth of the torrent is about fifty feet ; the 
waters, from their prodigious descent, seem 
snowy-white with foam, and enveloped in a 
light di'apery of gauzy mist. The cone appears 
about 100 feet in height ; mathematically regu- 
lar in shape, with its base extending nearly aU 
across the stream : its sides are not so steep but 
that ladies have ascended to the top of it ; the 
interior is hollow, I regret to add, that a mill 
is constructing on this river, which will, by di- 
verting the stream, destroy this imperial sport of 
nature ; or at least reduce it to the degradation 
of submitting to be played off at the miller's dis- 
cretion, like a Versailles fountain. 
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CHAPTER XL 

^ QUEBEC AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Towards the end of April, the town's people 
begin, according to a law of the Province, to 
break up the ice and snow from before their 
doors ; and by the first week in May, the streets 
are tolerably cleared. The intermediate state, 
as may be supposed, is a perfect chaos, through 
which the stumbling pedestrian, like the arch- 
fiend of old, 

^ " pursues his way, 

^^ And swims, or sinks^ or wades, or creeps.*' 

Meanwhile the landscape begins to exchange its 
snowy mantle for a russet brown. A few wild- 
fowl and woodcocks, with some small birds, 
cautiously make their appearance ; the sheltered 
bottoms of the pine woods throw out the earliest 
flowers ; the St. Lawrence and Charles rivers 
become gradually disburthened of ice, and en- 
livened by the gliding sail ; still, however, the 
foot of Spring seems lingering'; the mists, ex- 
haled by the warmth of the sun, -frequently en- 
counter the keen north-west, and are again pre- 
cipitated in heavy snow-showers; snow still 
blocks up the roads, and fills the dells and ditches, 
sheltered from the influence of the sun; thus 
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preserving the gloomy aspect of winter^ through 
the month of May. 

The town, or rather dtyy of Quebec, is built on 
the northern extremity of a narrow strip of high 
land, which follows the course ^f the St. Law- 
rence for several miles, to its confluence with 
the Charles. The basis of this height is a dark 
slate-rock, of which most of the buildings in the 
town are constructed. Cape Diamond tenm- 
nates the promontory, with a bold precipice 
towards the St. Lawrence, to which, it is nearly 
perpendicular, at the height of 320 feet : it de- 
rives its name from the chrystals of quartz found 
in it, which are so abundant, that after a shower 
the ground glitters with them. The lower town 
is built round the foot of these heights, without 
the fortifications, which, with the upper town, 
occupy their crest, in bleak pre-eminence ; the 
former, snug and dirty, is the abode of thriving 
commerce, and of most of the lower classes em- 
ployed about the navy. The latter, cold and 
lofty, is the seat of Government, and principal 
residence of the military ; and claims, in conse- 
quence, that kind of superiority which some 
heads have been said to assert over the inglorious 
belly : to speak the trutn, neither has much to 
boast on the score, either of beauty or con- 
viMirace. 

'" JAmong the principal buildings, the Govern- 

ittftit bouse, or Castle of St. Louis, may take 

^tcltedeiice» being a thin blue building, which 

Mtes qtihreringy like a theatrical side scene, on 
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the verge of the precipice, towards tlie St. Law^ 
rence : its front resembles that of a respectable 
gentleman's house in England : the interior con* 
tains comfortable family apartments. For oc* 
casions of public festivity there is another build- 
ing on the opposite side of the coiu1>yard, much 
resembling a decayed gaol. The furniture is in- 
herited, and paid for by each successive gover- 
nor. The grand entrance to the Chateau is 
flanked on one side by this grim mouldering pile^ 
and on the other by the stables, with their api- 
propriate dung-hills. There is a small gandea 
on the bank of the river, commanding, as does 
the Chateau itself, an interesting view of the op- 
posite shores of the St. Lawrence. These rise 
boldly precipitous, clothed with pine and cedar 
groves, and studded with white viUages, and de- 
tached farms ; beyond which the eye reposes on 
saccessive chains of wooded mountains, fading 
blue in the distant horizon ; meanwhile, the river 
below is spreading broadly towards the north, until 
it meets and divides round the Isle of Orleans. 

In front of the Chateau is an open space of 
ground, with great capabilities of being con- 
verted into a handsome square ; but at this sea- 
son, a formidable barrier of bog-land, intersected 
with rividets of snow-water, is ail that it pre^ 
sentsto the bewildered pedestrian, who endea« 
vGors vainly to steer for the castle-gate. On 

one side of it stands the Protestant cathedral 
ehurch, an ui^siished building, much more than 
large enough for the congregation usuati^y as- 
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sembled in it j in style and arrangement it re- 
sembles a London parochial church, and has 
nothing about it reproachable with earthly 
beauty : there is a good organ, but mute for 
want of an organist; and as there is no choir, 
the heavy flatness of the service amply secures, 
the English church from all danger of being 
crowded with the overflowings of its neighbour, 
the Catholic cathedral, in which are still dis- 
played, with no inconsiderable degree of splen< 
dour, the enticing ceremonies of the Romish 
worship. I was present at the service on Easter 
Suliday : a train of not less than fifty stoled 
priests and choristers surrounded the tapered 
altar : the bishop oflSciated in plenis pontificals 
buSt nor lacked the mitre " precious and auro* 
" phrygiate,** while the pealing organ, incense> 
rolling from silver censors, and kneeling crowds, 
thronging the triple aisles, presented a spectacle, 
on which' few are rigid enough, either in belief 
or unbelief, to look with absolute indifference. 
A lofty pile of gingerbread cakes, ornamented 
with tinsel, was carried to the bishop to receive 
his blessing, and a sprinkling of holy water, 
after which they were distributed among the 
people, who received them with most devout 
eagerness. These cakes I understood to be the 
pious- offering of some devotee, more rich than 
wise, who certainly adopted a somewhat ludi-^ 
crous expedient . 

<' To }>ribe the rage of ill-requited Heaven," 

with gingerbread. 
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In Catholic countries there are few public 
buildings, either for use or ornament, but are in 
some way connected with religion, and most 
frequently with charity. There are several cha- 
ritable Catholic institutions in Quebec : the 
principal of these is the " Hotel Dieu,** founded 
in 1637, by the Duchess D'Aiguillon, (sister to 
Cardinal Richelieu,) for the poor sick. The 
establishment consists of a superior and thirty- 
six nuns. The " General Hospital** is a similar 
institution, consisting of a superior and forty- 
three nuns, founded by St. VaUier, bishop of* 
Quebec, in 1693, for " Poor Sick and Mendi- 
cants.** It stands about a mile from the town, 
in a pleasant meadow watered by the Charles. 
The style of building is simple, and well suited 
to the purposes of the estabUshment, consisting 
only of " such plain roofs as piety could raise.** 
The present superior is a lady of Irish extraction, 
her age apparently bordering on thirty : in this 
conventual seclusion, (devoted to what might 
well seem to the mind of a deUcate female, the 
most disgusting duties of humanity,) she exhi- 
bits that easy elegance, and softened cheerfulness 
of manner, so often afiected, and rarely attained 
by the many votaries, who dress their looks and 
carriage in <' the glass of fashion :** she con- 
ducted us, with the greatest politeness, through 
every part of the building, which, as well as the 
" Hotel Dieu,** in point of order, neatness, and 
arrangement, seems singularly adapted to the 
comfort and recovery of the unfortunate bejjigs. 
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to whose feoqMioo tliejr are coosecrated. Thar 
funds I anderstoad to be smaD, and ma m g cd 
with strict eooDoroy : diey receive a small soin 
amnialty froak Govemment * in addition to the 
revenue arinng from their domainJands. Their 
in no distinctiim in die adnussion of Catholic or 
FVotestant : the hand of charity has spread a 
couch for each in his infirmities. Both houses 
have a small pharmacopoeia in charge of a aster 
mstructed in medicine. The several duties of 
tending the sick by night, cooking, &c. are dis- 
tributed by rotation : employment is thus equally 
secured to aO, and the first evil of cankerii^ 
thought effectually prevented. Good humour 
and contented cheerfulness seem to be no 
strangers to these " veiled votaresses ;'* — seem ! 
nay, perhaps, are; for, without ascribing any 
miraculous efiect to the devotion of a cloister, it 
is no unreasonable supposition, that in an esta- 
blishment of this kind, the duties and occupa- 
tions of which prevent seclusion from stagnating 
into apathy, or thought from fretting itself into 
peevishness, a greater degree of tranquillity, (and 
this is happiness,) may possibly be obtained, than 
commonly falls to the lot of those who drudge 
through the ordinary callings, or weary them- 
selves with the common enjoyments of society. 
Grave men have doubted whether the purpcMes 
of these institutions might not be better aniswered 



* fn consideratibn of whiefa, soIcKers are receiYed as^ pa- 
timtv. 
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b J our common hospital establishments, iknd have 
even indulged themselves in a sneer, at the idea 
of young men being attended in sickness by 
nuns! On the question generally, it may be 
observed, that few (who have any knowledge of 
the system of common hospitals) can be at a loss 
to aj^reciate the difference betwixt the tender 
• sdiicitude with which charity smooths, for con- 
science sake, the bed of suffering, and the heart- 
less, grudging attendance which hospital nurses 
inflict upon their victims. If the action of the 
nnnd produce a sensible effect on the frame, par- 
ticularly in sickness, this is no immaterial ch-- 
cumstance, in a medical point of view : even 
when the hour of human aid is past, it is, per- 
haps^ still something, that the last earthly object 
should be a fa^e of sympathy, and the last duties 
of humanity be paid with a semUimce of affec- 
tion. For those who dedicate themselves to this 
ministry, some apology may be urged to such 
as admit motive as, at least an extenuating cir- 
cumstance in the consideration of error. The 
moral critics, perhaps, who are foremost to con- 
demn their practice as superstitious, revolt less 
fiom the superstition, than from the self-sacrifice 
it requires. Let the lash of satire fall mercilessly 
on mere bigots, wherever they are found ; but 
against the i^irit, which, abjuring the pleasures, 
devotes itself to the most painful duties of life, 
what argument can be directed, which may not 
be le^; £br its refutation to the prayers and bles- 
^ngs of the poor ? The most objectionable part of 
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the institution, seems to be the committing of 
insane persons, of both sexes, to the charge of 
females : the answer is, ^hat there is no other 
asylum for them ; the blame therefore attaches 
to the police of the country j for it is evident, 
that women are very inadequate to the charge of 
such patients as require coercive treatment, 
particidarly men. * 

The Urseline Convent, founded by Madame 
de la Peltrie, in 1639, for the education of 
female children, stands within the city. I^ has,"' 
both in its interior decoration, and the dress of 
its ' inhabitants, a greater appearance of wealth 
than the " General Hospital,** and " Hotel 
Dieu." Among the ornaments of the chapel, 
we were particularly directed to the skull and 
bones of a missionary who had been murdered 
by the savages, for attempting their conversion : 
it is, perhaps, doubtful, considering the general 
indifference of the Indians on matters of reli- 
gious controversy, whether this was the real and 
sole offence by which he won the crown of mar- 
tyrdom. These nuns have generally about 200 
little girls under their care, but I was sorry to 
obser^their education bought with their health , 
not one of them but had a pallid, sickly appear- 
ance, arising probably from much confinement, 
during a long winter, in an atmosphere highly 
heated with stoves, joined to the salt, unwhole- 
some diet, generally used by the Canadians; I 

* We saw one patient,' who would npver suffer hinilelf to 
be clothed. 
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ought not to omit, for the honour of these ladies' 
charily, that they keep a town bull. 

The seminary is a collegiate institution, for the 
gratuitous instruction of the Catholic youth of 
Canada. The number of scholars is commonly 
about 200. The expenses of professors, teaching, 
&c. are defrayed by the revenue arising from the 
Seignoral domains belonging to the establish- 
ment. The course of studies here qualifies for 
ordination. There is a small museum, or 
** Cabinet de physiquCy*^ which seems in a growing 
condition ; it contains, besides natural curiosities, 
electrical apparatus, telescopes, and other instru- 
ments of science. The library is somewhat too 
theological ; there is a small heU * attached to it, 
in which I perceived our Common Prayer Books, 
Testaments, &c. in company with many divines, 
as well Catholic as Protestant, Bayle, and a few 

travellers and philosophers, but the greater part 
theologians. 

The old palace, besides the chambers for the 
Council and House of Assembly, contains a 
good public library : the nature of the collec- 
tion may be defined, generally, as the reverse 
of that of the seminary library : there is a good 
assortment of historical works, of a standard qua- 
lity, )and of travels ; but no classics, probably 
because i;ione of the inhabitants affect to read 
them* A library is also on the eve of being 
established, by the ofHcers of the staff and gar- 

* The name given to that part of a Catholic Library 
aliotted to the reception of her^cal and prohibited works. 
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rison ; but the society of Quebec is generally mi 
too limited a scale, and too exclusively military or 
commercial, to foster any considerable spirit of 
literature or science. An attempt was made 
during Sir G. Prevost's administration, to estar 
blish a society on the plan of the Royal Institu* 
tion ; but it fell 'to the ground, for want of a 
sufficiency of efficient members, eleven being the 
supposed necessary quantum to begin with ; nor 
is tliis seeming scarcity surprising, when we con- 
sider that the short Canadian summer is appro- 
priated to business, and that during the tedious 
winter, the men are never tired of dinners, nor 
the ladies of dancing. 

There are some peculiar and interesting fta* 
tares in the neighbourhood (^ Quebea The lofty 
banks of the St* Lawrence, from Cape Diamond to 
Cap Rouge^ are composed of clay^slate, generally 
of a dark colour, sometimes of a dull red, whenoe 
tlie name of " Cap Rouge." Tlie bed of the 
river is of the same crumbling stone ; and being 
triturated by time and the elements, givra its 
sands a close resemblance, both in colobr and 
consistency, to smiths' filings. Bare, however, 
as they are ci soil, these perpendicular cliffii are 

everv whwe clothed with a luxuriant verdure of 

« 

ahniba and trees, whose roots, wreathing them- 
Mlves round barren rocks, seem to woo firmn the 
charity of the heavens the nutriment denied 
them by a niggard parent. 

About two miles above Quebec, a break in the 
migiuiio^it line of diffi fonns the little leces^ 
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csUed Wolfe's Cove; a steep path*way leads up 
the heights to the plains c^ Abram ^ traces of 
field-works are still visible on the turf, and the 
stone is pointed out on which the h^o expired. 
The cove is at present appropriated to the recep 
tion of lumber, which comes down the river from 
the States and Upper Province, in rafts, which 
frequently cover the surface of half an acre ; 
when the wind is frtvourable, they spread 10 or 
IS square sails, at other times they are poled 
down ; the men, who navigate them, build sthall 
wooden houses on them, and thus^ transported 
with their &milie8, poultry, and frequently cattle, 
form a complete floating village. A great pro- 
porticm of the timber is brought from lake 
Oiamplain, and the trade is almost wholly in tihe 
kuods of the Americans. 

A second cresc^nt^tike recess, about a mile 
firom Wolfe's Cove, conceals the little village of 
Stlkni. Nothing can be more romantic than the 
aedusion of this charming spot : the river road to 
it turns round the foot of gigantic cliffii, which 
leCTQ interposed betwixt it and the world's' tur- 
. flDM)3. i the heights which encircle it are deeply 
wooded to their summits, and retire sufficiently 
from the river to leave a pleasant meadow and 
h^p^-ground round the village, consisting of about 
hnl&lMlozett neat white houses, one of which 19 
m inHk* On the river's edge stands the ruin of an 
iM religious house, built by French mismonari^, 
for the purpose of preaching to the Hiu*on tribes, 
who then inhabited this neighbourhood. There 

F 2 
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is now no trace of these missionaries, or of their 
labours, except in the little village of Loretto, 
which contains the only surviving relics of the 
once powerful Huron nation* : so eflScadously 
have disease and gunpowder seconded the con- 
verting zeal of Europeans. Besides the road 
which winds under the cliffe, Sillori has two 
leading to Quebec through the woods. These 
woods cover the greater part of the country 
betwixt the St. Foi road and the river, offering 
all the luxury of shade and sylvan loveliness to 
the few disposed to accept it. I say the few, 
for the fashionables of Quebec commonly prefer 
making a kind of Rotten Row of the Plains of 
Abram, round which they parade with the peri- 
odical uniformity of blind horses in a mill. 

Lake Charles is generally talked of as one of 

the pleasantest spots round Quebec, and instances 

have been known of parties of pleasure reaching 

it. It is about three miles in length, and perhaps 

one at its greatest breadth : towards the middle 

of it two rocky points shoot out, so as to form, 

properly speaking, two lakes, connected by a 

narrow channel. A scattered hamlet, taking its 

^>>*tQe'&om the lake, is seen with its meadows and 

Miards along the right bank of the out-. 

fcr)- wooded heights rise on the opposite 

If^surround the whole of the interior 

vnding every where to the water'» 

nrhole forming a scene of lovely lone* 

' * About forty heads of families. 
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liness, scarcely intruded on by the canoe of the 
silent angler. There is more in the whole land- 
sciqpe to feel, than to talk about, so that it is litde 
wonderful that an excur^on to Lake Charles 
^onld be more frequently talked about, than 
made. 

The Huron village of Loretto stands on the 
left bank of the Charles, about four mUes below 
the lake, (eight from Quebec.) The river, 
immediately on passing the bridge, below the 
village, rushes down its broken bed of granite, 
with a descent of about seventy feet, and buries 
itself in the windings of the deeply-shadowed 
glen below. A part of the fall is diverted to 
turn a mill, which seems fearfully suspended 
above the foaming torrent. The village covers 
a plot of ground very much m the manner of an 
English barrack, and altogether the reverse of 
the straggling Canadian method ; it is, in fact, 
the method of their ancestors. I found the 
children amusing themselves with little bows and 
arrows : the houses had generally an air of poverty 
and slovenliness: that, however, of their prin- 
cipal chief, whom I visited, was neat and com- 
f<»table. One of their old men gave me a long 
account of the manner in which the Jesuits had 
contrived to trick them out of their seignoral 
rights, and possession of the grant of land made 
them by the king of France, which consisted, 
originally, of four leagues, by one in breadth, 
firom SiUori, north : two leagues of this, which 
were taken from them by the French govem- 
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ment^ upon promise of an equivalait^ they give 
up; he said, as lost ; but as the property of tibe 
Jesuits is at present in the hands of conunis- 
sioners appointed by our government, they were 
in hopes of recovering the remainder, which it 
never could be proved that their ancestors either 
gm;e, soldf lenty or m any way aUenated. Although 
the ddest among them retains no remembraiicc 
of the wandering life of their ancestors, it is stiU 
the life they covet ; ^< for," said a young Huron* 
^^ (m ^ennme dans k village^ et en ne ^ennuie 
iamais dans les bois.** 
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CHAPTER XII. 



QtrSBEC TO KAMOURASKA. 



July 16tli. St. Thomas ... 36 Miles. 
ITth. RiTfere Oudle • . - 4@ 
16th. Kamoucaska - - - . 12 
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TO QUEBEC BY THE NORTH SHCIUS* 



21st. Mdbay - ' - 
22d. St. Paulas Bay - 
24^. La Petite Riviere 
25tli. St. Joakhn 
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OPPOSITE to Quebec h Point Levi, a omaM 
manding eminence on the right bank of the iSk. 
lAwtence^ ^girhose breadth here is little abovt a 
mile. A party of Michmae Indiaiis were em 
damped on the shore. They were the first 
Indians I had seen, in any tUng ISkt their 
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original condition of life, and are almost the 
only ones to be seen about Quebec. Their en- 
campment consisted of four tents, raised with 
pine poles, and covered with the bark of the 
white birch, which is iised generally for this 
purpose, and for canoes, by all the tribes of the 
contment: two women were gumming their 
canoe at the water's edge ; three or four Uttle 
half-naked " bronzed varlets" were dabbling in 
the tide, who, on my coming up, began to ar- 
ticulate " how d'ye do," in Michmac English : 
a man in one of the tents was making small 
canoes for children's toys, and the rest were in 
that state of indolence most accordant to their 
dispositions, when their circumstances will per- 
mit it. In dress and personal appearance they 
were too Kke gypsies to require more particular 
description, except that their cheek-bones, high, 
and set wide apart, rendered them the ugliest 
looking mortals I had ever seen. The Mich- 
macs originally dwelt, and hunted, betwixt the 
shores of Nova Scotia and the St. Lawrence. 
Like all Indians enclosed within the pale of ci- 
vilisation, they are wasting fast from the effects 
of spirituous liquors, bad living, and indolent 
habits ; deprived of the resource of the chae^ 
by the progress of agriculture, they wander on 
the shores of the St. Lawrence, fish, beg, or steals 
and live as they can, that is, ill enough. 

St. Michel is remarkable for the neatest inn 
in the country ; I dined there, and slept at the. 
house of Mr. Couillard, a Canadian gentleman. 
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His house, which he had lately erected, was a 
substantial stone building, furnished in the plain- 
est manner, much perhaps as were those of our 
country gentlemen a century ago ; that is, much 
Wainscot, no papering, little or no mahogany, 
plain delft ware, a rustic establishment, with two 
or three little girls to wait, instead of a footman, 
and as many large dogs for porters. In the morn- 
ing, Mr. Couillard accompanied me to the mouth 
of the South River, which falls over a ledge of 
rocks into the St. Lawrence, below his "house, 
where the early fisherman was just visiting his 
nets, stretched below the fall. We returned 
through the village, which is one of the neatest 
in the province ; the houses are placed in the 
Ihitch fashion, with the gable end to the road. 
The number of inhabitants in the whole parish 
is reckoned at 1500, who have among them 1000 
children ; a good proof, as Mr. Couillard seemed 
justly to think, of their populative disposition. 
On entering the church, we found the priest 
drilling a considerable number of them, previous 
to their receiving the sacrament, and bestowing 
a box on the ear, whenever it seemed necessary, 
to accustom the head to its proper position. 
There is an English school in the village. * 

The tract of country betwixt Quebec and St. 
Thomas, is generally a flat, of variably breadth, 
lying betvrixt the river and a chain of mountains 

* By an Act 41 Geo. 3. an English school is established in 
each of the principal villages of the Lower Province. 
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or high lands, wbith follows the same 
sometimes approaching nearer to, and sometimes 
retiring from its banks. In the neighbourhood 
of St. Thomas, the breadth of cultivated land 
seldom seems to exceed two leagues ; beyond ia 
hill and forest, into which no C^iadian has yet 
ventured to penetrate for the purpose of settle^ 
ment. Indeed, the most prominent trait in the 
character of tiiis people, is an attachment to 
whatever is established : far difibcent in this re** 
spect from the American, the Canadian will 
submit to any privation, rather than quit the spot 
his forefathers tilled, or remove from the Sound 
of his parish bells. 

The next evening brought me to the village 
of Quelle, situated on the right bank o£ a river 
so called. I had a letter to the Seigneur, Mr* 
Cai^rin, whom I found near the feny, busied, 
among his workmen^ in the superintendanoe o£ 
a new bridge, to supply the place of the ferty. 
He received me very politely, and having con- 
ducted me to a neat house, facing the streams, 
invited me to his family supper, which in Canada, 
as well as in the States, is formed by a combin* 
ation of the tea equipage, with the constituent 
parts of a more substantial meaL He introduoed 
me to his architect, whose appearance weU an- 
swered Mr. Casgrin's description of ** rustkus^ 
abnormis, sapiens J' The whole of his worianefl^ 

in number, were, according to the custom of 
wontiy, boarded and lodged in his hoose ; 
[ mustdo them the justice tosay, 45 quieter 

8 
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people never lodged beneath a roof: ^arly hoQrn 
being the order of the day, we retired to rest 
at mne o'dock. After an early breakfast, a re- 
ktion of my host took me in his caleche, to visit 
a porpoise-fiahing in the neighbourhood ; the 
drive wa« about four miles, <lie last two of them 
through a pine wood, preserved round the fishery, 
that the noise of agricultural occupations may 
not frighten the game from the shore. The 
fishery lies betwixt the mouth of the Quelle, and 
a ridg^ of rocks jutting into the St. Lawrence, 
about a mile below it ; from the extremity of 
this ridge, an enclosure of stakes runs a consi- 
derable way obliquely across the stream, and by 
crossing the retreat of the porpoises, as the tide 
fills, conducts them into shallow water, where 
' they are harpooned ; I saw one on the beach, 
which had been taken that morning ; he wai) a 
sfliiftll one, measuring but 10 feet in length, 
much more like a fat white hog, than a fish ; tiie 
aperture of the ear is covered by the skin, and 
by no means indicates the acnteness of hearing 
ascribed to this animal by the fishermen ; tl^e 
largest are 18 feet in length, and are computed 
to yield two hogsheads of oil each, the quality 
of which makes it in high iiequest among the 
natives, even for culinary purposes. I was toH, 
that as many a^ SOO were sometimes taken in a 
'ittoming ; the Seigneur is enthled to -r'oth, and 
Mr. Casgrin* received ^rth, besides, as part 
oimer. On l&e iedge of fodits was ^(daced a 
tsmall woodto cross, on which, every spring, the 
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Cur^ is summoned to bestow his benediction, 
without which, no success is to be expected. 
through the season : as the fishery is at present 
rather on the decline, it is probable the porpoises 
have hit upon some counter-charm. The inha- 
bitants point out as a great curiosity, a suc- 
cession of marks or fractures on these rocks, 
which, from their shape, they call the Rackets, 
or Snow Shoes, to which they certainly bear 
considerable resemblance, both in shape, size, 
and position, being placed much at the distance a 
man would step. My host, probably no great 
geologist, conjectured they were really the im- 
pression of shoes, made wlule the rock was soft i 
and this explanation perfectly satisfies the 
whole neighbourhood. Perhaps many import- 
ant ' systems are built on analogies, not much ' 
closer. 

For some mUes before reaching Kamouraska, 
s striking difference becomes visible in tlie ap- 
pearance of the country. The basb of the soil 
had hitherto consisted of the same clay-slate, 
generally red« which constitutes the bed and 
banks of the St. Lawrence about Quebec, inter- 
i blocks and masses 
Nfingiug through it. 
, granite begins to quit its se- 
ihtfUtd. gradually seems to become.. 
::atuni of tiie soil* : instead of 
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scattered masses, lofty ridges and mounds of 
considerable size make their appearance : at St. 
Roch, the road runs for nearly a mile beneath a 
perpendicular ledge of it, probably 300 feet in 
height: towards Kamouraska, it rises into a 
succession of sharp conical hills, resembling a 
line of lofty pyramids, ranged at angles to the 
course of the river. The most singular mass of 
this kind, I had an opportunity of observing 
closely, is about two miles below Kamouraska ; 
its circumference is about a league at the base ; 
the height may be betwixt 400 and 500 feet; its 
aides rise in many places as smoothly perpendi- 
cular as if cut down by an axe, scarcely yielding 
a fissure, in which the stunted cedar can take 
root A flat meadow divides this immense rock 
from another, seemingly of nearly equal dimen- 
nons, and towering up no less boldly. The 
miaU space which separates them, (not a quarter 
of a mile,) and the perfect congruity of their 
Aa^e, irresistibly impress on the mind, the idea 
of tiieir having once formed a single mountain. 

'Kamouraska is pleasantly situated on the St. ' 
Ifflwrence, and is a village of some resort during 
summer, for sea-bathing; the salt-water first 
evidently commencing in this neighbourhood, 
^e parish is of some extent, as may be con- 
jectured from the value of the cure, estimated 
at 1000^. per annum ; that is, when all dues are 
fhUy paid, wluch was not the case with the last 

"~ \ recently deceased, who, " good easy man," 
itit only content to receive what hia pa. 
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riflhionen chose to gire him, generally about one- 
third of his right, but gave away half of the little 
remainder, Uving in a cmy tenement, on apos- 
tolic diet, and amusing himself by walkmg on 
the beach, to ask and hear the news. Opposite 
Kamouraska is a cluster of small islands, or rather 
wooded rocks, round which there are considei"- 
able fisheries of salmon, herrings, and sardines ; 
the first two of which are cured and exported to 
the West Indies. These fisheries are constructed 
much like the porpoise-fishery; a considerable 
space of water is enclosed with two hedges, 
tapering to a point, and terminating in a small 
circular basin, firom which the fish are taken at 
low water. I spent the greater part of a day, on 
one of these idands, with a Canadian gentle* 
man^ to whom some of the fisheries belonged ; 
we went round them in a cart, to take out our 
fish, which we broiled, and dined d la militaire^ 
under our tent, on the rocks. Their stony soil, 
besides pine and cedar, and a variety of shrubs, 
produces the wild gooseberry, raspberry, cherry, 
and plum», in great abundance. A telegraph is 
erected on one of them, where , the soldiers have 
established a thriving potatoe*garden. We re^ 
turned to Kamouraska in the evening, cheered 
on our way with the rude harmony of the Ca-*. 
nadian boatpsong. 

The ground rises gradually behind Kamou* 
raakainto a high rocky ridge, from whence the 
eye dweUa deli|^ted on the Inroad St. Lawrence 
studded with woodjr isles^ ^wnd bouOjded by the 
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bold mountain shore of the northern bank. The 
little river of Kamouraska, descending from the 
eastern mountains, encounters this granite ridge, 
and fails in a broad sheet over a natural wall of 
about thirty feet in height ; a portion of the cur- 
rent is diverted from the summit to turn a grist- 
mill, the property of the Seigneur, who receives 
one«-fourteenth of the quantity ground, amounts 
ing to one thousand bushels of wheat per annum, 
in addition to the miller's fee. The miller is an old 
Hanoverian, who served in the American war. 

The St. Lawrence is twentv-two miles broad 

at Kamouraska. I was the whole of a day 

croising it, in a little boat, to Malbay, or rather 

to a scattered hamlet, four miles to llie north of 

it, the falUng tide having prevented our doubling 

the last rocky point. From hence I was carted 

to the ferry of the little river at the mouth of 

vUch the village stands. I enquired, bs is the 

coitom in the untravelled parts of Canada, for 

the best house, in which to find hospitality for 

the night, and was directed to that of Madame 

Nairn, the lady of the Seignory. I found it a 

pbdn, and rather large dwelling, standing in a 

meadow, on the edge of the St. Lawrence. The 

hiy waa from home, but an old domestic assi- 

dooudy welcomed me in : wine was immediately 

Q&red me, and, in a few minutes, refreshments 

Here on the table; eggs, tea, and bread and 

buttery to which a long fast inclined me to do 

aa^ justice. I afterwards walked round the 

village. . Its scite is a small semiicircle of alluvial 
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land lying at the foot of mountains, of a bdder 
and more romantic character than any I had yet 
seen in Canada. The only aperture in the chain 
affords a passage to the Malbay river, which 
emerges from a darkly-shaded glen, oathe north- 
west of the village. The houses, about forty or 
fifty in nuniber, follow the curve of. the soil, or 
banks of the streamlet, near the mouth of which 
a neat white church rises, in striking relief, 
against the dark bold mountain, towering about 
half a mile beyond it. Near the St. Lawrence 1 
observed a number of sharp conical sand-hiUs, or 
mounds, from ten to forty feet in height. The 
extreme regularity of their figure, strongly im- 
pressed me with an idea of their artificial con- 
struction; upon an English down they would 
pass for barrows; I even fancied I could trace 
tlie remains of a foss and raised path-way to some 
of them, like the entrance to a Roman camp j 
but whether they are the graves of forgotten 
Sachems, or the work of the floods of former 
ages, I pretend not to decide. I found a com- 
fortable chamber prepared on my retiun, and 
breakfast on the table in the morning : " How 
do you contrive to get through your time here, 
my girl?'* suid I to the rosy-cheeked damsel who 
kept up my supply of fresh eggs ; " O, Sir, the 
•* time goes very quick ; we have plenty of em- 
«« ployment ;" ** Well, but in winter?'* " O the 
*« winter i>asses still quicker than the sununer.'* 
X regretted 1 had not an opportunity of paying 
my respects to my kind hostess, in whose family 
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Ante "^as allowed to jog quietly on, without any 
extraordinary contrivances for his destruction ( 
a privilege so seldom granted him by the present 
generation. There is something of the romance 
of real life in Mrs« Nairn's histoiy. She accom-* 
panied her husband from Scotland, during the 
American war, in which he served, and was 
rewarded by a grant of the Seignory of Malbay ; ; 
a tract of mountain country, little prized by 
Canadian or English settlers, but dearer, perhaps, 
to him, from its likeness to his native Highlands^ 
When he settled on it there were but two houses, 
besides the one he built. He lived here tOl his 
death, and his widow has continued to reside here 
for forty-five years, during which the three Jiouses 
have grown into a parish of three hundred inha- 
bitants. Two ofMrs. Nairn's daughters are mar- 
ried and settled in the village. Her son fell in 
the battle of Ghrystler's Farm. 

Malbay is the last settlement on the north 
bank of the St. Lawrence. The only habitation 
beyond it, is a trading house of the North-west 
Company, who drive a pretty gainful traffic with 
the Indians of the ne^hbourhood, taking their 
fhrs at a shilling each, and selling them those 
commodities custom has rendered necessaries, at 
tiheir .own price ; no pains, nor even violence 
behig spared, to prevent any competition likely 
to' diminish tiieir profits. A striking instance of 
this spirit occurred last year at Pistole. Nearly 
opposite to. thdr trading post is ^a Canadian 
^ery, the business of which is generally carried 

G 
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Oil daring the spring, when the fish frequent ike 
south side of the river; last year, however^ 
owing to a scarcity of salt, it was necessarily put 
off until the autumn, when the fish are found on. 
the north bank; but when the fishermen atr 
tempted to pursue their vocation in this direction^ 
they were set upon by an armed party of the 
subaltern agents of the North-west Company, 
their oars and boat tackling destroyed, and them- 
selves set adrift, at the mercy of the elements. 
Fortunately they succeeded in gaining the shore 
in this condition, and are since understood to 
have commenced a process against these lawless 
traders, who, themselves unchartered monopo-^ 
lists, assumed the possibility of these fishermen 
communicating with the Indians, as a pretext for 
tihis unprovoked outrage. 

The road from Malbay to St. Paul's Bay^ 
follows the direction of the river, over a tract of 
mountain coimtry, occasionally crossed by deep 
glens, and cbvered with pine, cedar, elm, maple^ 
bifch, and wild cheny : neither oak. nor hickoiy, 
are found so &x north. Scattered settlements 
are every where met with along the road, and 
many an acre, on which the half burnt pine* 
trunks are still standing, rather indicates the pro- 
gress of cultivation, than adds to the beauly of 
the landscape. Rather more than half-way 
Hxt Mattiay and St. Paul's Bay, stands the 
tillage of *< Les Eboulemens.^' I stopped 
Idedhie at the house of the curd, whose rosy 
n^pMiti and good humour, betokened 



,* 
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equally at ease in spirituals and temporals.* He 
regaled me with wine and strawberries, served 
by his sister> the staid gotwemante of his small 
mSnage ; and if wine and fruit, after a dusty 
joutney, required any sauce, I should have foimd 
it in the" pleasiu-e my entertainers seemed to feel 
in my appetite. He lamented he had nothing 
better to ofler me, but if I would stay a few days, 
and make his house my^ home, the best he could 
procure was at my service. The only retiun he 
required, or I could make, to this hospitality, Was 
to tell him the news, and leave him my name, to 
add to the small list of strangers^ who had 
homoured his humble domicile. Perverse for- 
tune, that planted thy social spirit on the bleak 
crtest of " LeS Eboulemens !" not one, I trust, 
of thy few visitants, has forgcJtten the smile of 
thy ruddy countenance, thy band and cassock, 
somewhat the worse for time and snufi^ thy easy 
chair, and breviary tied up in black clodx ; or 
the lieat flower garden rouild thy porch, whence, 
at the interval of thy evening devotion, I can 
fiiftcy thine eye resting complacently on the 
loiiely prospect it commands — ^the small white 
church, gleaming in the vale below j beyond it, 
a succession of lofty capes an4 wooded promon-^ 
tories, jutting into the broad St. Lawriehce j and 

* I am sorry to say I did not do his philosophy sufficient 
honour by the conjectiire ; I learned afterwards, Aat he was 
rery poor, being very generous, and. no fiivourke with the 
bisibiop. 

G 2 
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" Isle aux Coudres/V lying, like a shield, oft ite 
bright waters. 

St. Paul's Bay is a flourishing little village, 
much resembluQ^ Malbay, in site and feature. 
The parish is reckoned to contain about 2,000 
inhabitants, the greater part of them settled 
along the little river, whose mouth forms the 
bay, and which once probably covered the. soil 
on which the village is built. From St. Paul's 
Bay to St. Joachim, tb^re is a road {banned, but, 
9$ I had not leisure to wait its making, I pro- 
cured a boat to take me round Cape Tormento. 
^ Isle aux Coudres'^ lies within the. bay ; it is 
one of the earli^t settlements in Canada, and 
said still to retain, with the simple manners, a 
ebnsiderable share of the national urbanity of its 
first colonists. My boatS crew, though strong in 
number, were weak in skill, nearly half of them 
being old men, for the first time in their lives 
handling an oar; an evil which began to be felt» 
:m soon as we had to contend with the short 
3well, caused by the opposition of wind and 
tide ; the contest, however, was bat of short 
duration, for, after a little bungling and tossing, 
and some awkward attempts, on the part of our 
young hands, to laugh away their fiight, we found 
ourselves obliged to make for the village of 
** La Petite Riviere,*' to prevent greater evils. 

After securing our boat, we wound our way 
through a marshy meadow, towards a small 
wooden house at the end of the viUage» whose 

^3 
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^appearance bespoke it none of the best there^ 
but it had the merit, as my commodore and pilot 
observed, of being kept by a clean woman, and 
of lying handy to the boat. W'e proceeded, 
accordingly, down the plashy path which led to 
it, and, by- the help of stepping-stones, manoeu-' 
vred across the duck-puddle round the door- 
way. The interior, however, did not discredit 
the " gude wife's'* character: the white-washed 
walls, against which hung the skin of a sea- 
wolf, were dean^ and a smiall display of brown 
pans and many-coloured cvockery; neatly an- 
ranged, fronted the door. The dame and her 
daughter readily 1^ their carding, to set about 
preparing a meal : luid a plentiful dish of omlet; 
fried with bacon, and served iq) with ms^le- 
sugar, was soon placed on what, in height and 
dimensions, might have passed equally for stool 
or table : three iron forks, and as many platters, 
completed our service ; the only knife in the 
family being produced from our host's breeches 
pocket, where it usually reposed, afler its daily 
duties of cutting sticks, bread for the family 
Consumption, and bacon. As th6re was nothing 
in this banquet to induce excess,^ I ventured, 
immediately after it, to commence a sprvey of 
the hamlet;; It^ occupies a strip of land along 
the St. Lawrence, about four miles in length, 
Aid seldom half a mile in its greatest breadth. 
Towards ekher end of it, the bold ridgcrshore 
doses in, and narrows this distant into little 
more than the breadth of a road, and pebbly 

g3 
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beach. This screen of rocks, rising precipi* 
tously to the height of several hundred feet, aiid 
thus effectually protecting the territory of this 
secluded colony from the chilling north-west 
winds*, is clothed to the sununit with deep 
groves of pines, beech, and maple ; the latter of 
which afford annually more than sufficient sugar 
for the consumption of the inhabitants. The 
style of their houses is at once substantial and 
commodious: walls £reshly white-washed, and 
defUy-teiimned gardens, denote a condition be- 
yond the mere grovelling of existence : they 
are grouped, or irregularly scattered along the 
road, each embosomed in its own tufted orchard, 
at once the wealth apd glory of its owner. This 
luxuriant abundance of fruit trees is not only the 
most graceful feature of the scene, but a veiy 
fitriking peculiarity in the site and soil of thLs 
favoured spot, which produces apples as abund- 
antiy, and of equal quaUty with those of Mon. 
treal ; plums, cherries, and currants no less plen- 

* Experience confirms the rational conjecture, that it is, to 
the severity of this wind sweepmg over the bleak regions of 
Hudson's Bay, and the Labrador coast, that the extreme 
cold of Lower Canada is principally attributable. The 
north-westerly course of the streams which fell into the St. 
Lawrence, on its left bank, by opening a passage to this 
wind, obviates the good effects of the shelter afforded by it» 
lofty shores. The village of La Petite Riviere seems in- 
debted for its genial climate to the favourable distinction of 
being watered 1)y a stream too narrow and winding to lisavt 
any considerable breach in the heights, by which it it shel- 
tered, for the wind to pass through. 
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tifttllyt even the peach deigns to ripen here, 
though found no where besides in Canada, to 
the west of the Niagara frontier : fruit is there* 
fore the staple commodity of the village, and 
obtains for the mhabitants, not only the com 
they have not space to raise in sufficient quantity 
for their consumption, but the few articles they 
are accustomed to consider the luxuries of life. 

At the lower end of the village, a rustic 
bridge of pine-logs crosses **La Petite Riviere.** 
I sat down on a fallen tree to admire this swift 
gurgling streamlet^ a^ it came from its green 
alcove^ 

r 

« Making sweet music with tk' enameled stones^'*^ 

and contrasting its wlnte broken current vdtb 
the deep and varied Verdure of the birch^, pine» 
and maple, over-arching its rocky banks, as if to 
veil the secret urn, and repose of its Naiad. Qa 
my way back, I accepted one of the many cour^ 
teoua o£&rs of the ^ Fathers of the Hamlet,'' to 
enter his house and refresh mysel£ After taking. 
a gjbas of milk, the gpod man offered me, as the 
greatest treat within his means, mm and tobacco ;. 
and on my declining both„* <^ What,'' said hc^ 
^ you neither drink runt nor smoke tobacco? 
*^ How rich you must be if 1 could not assent 
to fais conclusion, though it would, in geniural^^ 
b6 just enough, if in. the place of rum and 
^obftcco, doe should, substitute th6 e^valent 
hixmies of more polished life. He mfoormed me 
the hamlet contained tfairty iresi md cm Uuku 

G 4 
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dred and thirty grown-up {M^rsOils: or^ is he 
expressed it, ** Communkante ^* persbnB jre* 
cciving the^^crament J a'<;£iterion of populatroft 
very commen in LQ%6r Gattada, and very/iH 
suited to most other countiiei^ All his observ-^ 
ations bespoke a itundT cheerful and contented: 
he praised the excellence of the soil, and ob* 
served, it was on^ <# the earliest settlements in 
Canada : ^* Their young"^ men," he said, ** had 
*< gone out during the war, but most of them had 
•* returned safej for Sir George had always 
" qiared the Canadians,'* He offered; me his 
house, if I was unprovided with a lodging, add- 
ing, that every house in the village would be 
equally at my service, either for myself, or the 
persons who came with me. I repaid Mg kind 
offers, by giving him the best advice I ciemld, on 
the disordered state of a watch he had puroiittsed 
of a knavish tradesman in Quebec ; and we 
parted, I think, with scmiewhat more of ccfirdial 
leave-takings than usually graces the separation 
of such brief acquaintance. ^ 

On returning from my walk, I found my.ho6t*^ 
family collected round a blazing hearth, though 
in the month of July. They could inot suf-- 
ficiently wdiider among themselves, that I should 
have walked to the end of their village from 
mere curiosity; a restless feeling, with which 
the: Cana!dian gentleman or peasant is \little 
troubled. An iron lamp: having bten ti;immed; 
and hung \ against . the . wall>( a copious^ mess of 
milk porridge was; served ; up for supper;, isoan 
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after which, the /old people retired to an inner 
rDon]^ to perform their evening devotions, while 
the younger membeni of the family knelt round 
the apartment, and having prayed wme time in 
sdlence, r^ed to i^t If prayers can enter 
heaven, it must, surely be, when they thus rise 
a volymtary offering from the dwelling of con* 
tented poverty. I was. roused a|: midnight, to 
mount a bare-backed.nag, which a bare-footed 
gossoon led by the halter, through lanes and 
meadows, till emerging among the rocks, a 
distant light directed us to our boat, which lay, 
as the tide was low, some way in the stream ; and 
we presently proceeded on oiir voyage. .The 
cold star-beam enabled us to discern the dark 
outline of Cape Tormento, rising ahnoatperpen* 
dicularly from the water's edge: its height is 
estimated by the Canadians at 1800 feet, .but I 
should think 800 a sufficient allowance. I 
landed, soon after day-dawn, near St. Joachini. 
Here i3 a hou&e with lands, belonging to the 
Quebec seminary, farmed out under. the inspec- 
ticm pf a steward : I fancied the cultivation of 
them superior in method, and their crops more 
abundant than any I had seen. The soil is alto«. 
gether alluvial, lying on a level with the river^. 
betwixt it and its rocky banks, as if redeemed 
£rom the water. 

. . My . guide, charioteer, or carter, (for be it 
known^ St. Joachim, could furnish . no costlier, 
vehicle than a cart,) having introduced, himself 
to my mittce, with, a . comidiment..to the Sank- 
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ness and hdnour of hift own dealings, (d which, 
by-the-bye^ I had some little doubt,) proceeded 
to inform me of a far more obvious peculiarity 
in his character ; ^ qi^il aimait beauampjaser en 
<^ ckenunJ^ He followed up this enunciation, or 
rather dermnciaHony with a succession of inter- 
rogatories, monolc^es, and eulogies on hia 
steed, *^ PapiUon," (who had certainly nothing 
voktile in his whole anatomy,) and good hu- 
mouredlj apologised^ from time to time, fiir his 
excessive loquacity, which he ascribed to an 
«xtreme thirst for information j witbdut adding, 
whether for giving or receiving it. He expressed 
much surprise at the pains taken, and bows 
bestowed by the parliamentary candidates of the 
province ; said, he imagined it must be ** pour 
^ Vhmnsur^* and desired ^to know if it was the 
same in England; I replied in the aflSrmative, 
with regard to the pains-takdng and bowings 
though I could not add it was altogether ^^powr 
** Vhonneur.^* No less was his surprise at what 
he deemed my abstemiousness, when he found I 
took no meal betwixt breakfast and a four o'clock 
dinner; detailing, at the same time, the fouxr 
diurnal meals with which he appeased his own 
appetite. '^ I should Yike much to travel with 
*• you,'* said he„ " but instead of receiving wages^ 
" I should request to eat as I liked^'* ^ 

From St. Joachim the road runs at the foot ol 
the cli£&, for the greater part of the way tx> 
Montmorend; numbedesa little streapis coiQe 
hissiiig down the furrowed rocks, and hsving fed 
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the thriving orchards, which cluster at their base, 
are received in stone tanks, round which, the 
bare-armed, naked-footed, (I am sony I cannot 
say silver-footed,) damsels of the village repair, 
unconsciously, to imitate the daughters of king 
Alcinous. At Quebec I parted with my garru- 
lous friend, w^o very courteously pressed me to 
make his house my quarter, shoidd chance again 
lead me to St. Joachim, adding, by way of reply 
to my hint of the improbability of such an occur- 
rence, that '* diough atountain» could fiot meet, 
" men m^t" 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



T£tB FALLS^ OF THE CHAUDI£R£.^ 

r ■ 

The Falls of the Chaudiere are about four miles 
from the junction of the Chaudiere with the St. 
Lawrence, which takes place on its south shore, 
£ve miles above Quebec. There are few who 
will not account an excursion hither, among the 
interesting days of their life. The wooded. clijB& 
of the St. Lawrence, with Sillori, and New Li- 
verpool, looking out, on opposite sides, from 
their romantic seclusion ^ the broad expanse of 
the river itself, widening out from Cap Rouge,, 
as the bastioned heights of Quebec seem to close 
its northern outlet ; the frequent sail, or heavy 
timber-raft, " floating many a rood,^*^ prepare 
the mind, by a succession of pleasing objects,^ 
for the enjoyment of the scene which- awaits it^ 
After walking from the little cove, in which you 
land, to the village of St. Nicholas, (about ludf* 
a mile,) you are ftunished with a conveyance, 
cart, or caleche, to within a mile of the Falls.^. 
The road turns from the viUage througb the- 
fields, and after descending into a little pebbly 
streamlet, passes through a deep wood, princi*^ 
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pally of pine and maple, in the middle of whicht 
it ceases to be practicable for carriiEiges; you 
continue by a footpath, imd suddenly emeige 
upon a ledge of rocks, whose disjointed masses, 
and strata, upheaved from their primeval bed» 
seem, while the rush of waters thunders around, 
to denote the inmiediate presence of some de- 
stroying minister of nature. Continuing over 
these rocks, you arrive at a crag, projecting mid- 
yfay across the river, and crested with a single 
cedar : the Falls are now directly before you: ;: 
the liver, S40 yards in breadth, precipitates it-* 
self above lOO perpendicular feet ; the bed of 
the fall is a red clay-slate, regularly, apd evea* 
&ncifully penciled with thin layers of soft giegr 
stone : this gaiety of coloiuing, while it. pleas- 
ingly relieves the solemn grandeur of the scene^^ 
lends a russet tinge to the descending flood,, 
whose broken masses foam in their descent, 

<< Like the mane of a chesnut steed." 

Tart of it falls over a ledge of rocks, at an 
oblique angle to the main channel, forming n 
lesser cascade, which, but for its magnificent 
neighbour, would itself be an interesting object. 

Nearly on the line of the Falls, a waU o£ 
ghuiite, about six feet in height, and three in 
thickness, springs through the strata, formings 
the bed of the river, and traverses them in t 
straight line, until broken through by the lesser 
fsdl, beyond which a fragment of it appeai^tf 
again, seeming to indicate, that it had cmce" 
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extended across the torrent, and resisted its 
passage. There is ho ciher appearance of gra- 
nite immediately round 4fhe falls, though im- 
mense masses of it cumber the stream about half 
a Inile below them, and form considerable rapids. 
Viewed from this spot, the Falls appear in beau- 
tiful pei^pective, beyond the diffi, which pro- 
ject from either shore, in their front. * 

TTie surrounding scenery is grand and quiet 
The stately woods have never bowed before the 
ravage of improvement, nor has the stream been 
tortured, and diverted from its channel, for tiie 
supply of grist and saw-mills. The freshness of 
nature is in every sight and sound, and cold 
must be the heart that feels not a momentary 
glow, while thus standing in the presence of her 
wildest loveliness. 

* The conreq^oding poution of these cliffii on bdth ndct 
of the stream, afiords stveng reason to think they onoe formed 
part of the ledge of the Eedl, which has since worn its way 
backwardhto itA present "siluation. 
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XBAVELLXR8 frequently make a small detour to 
passr by the Jacques Cartier bridge, six or seven 
miles above the ferry. The river comes wildly 
down betwixt its wooded shores, and, after 
fonning several cascades, foam& through a nar- 
row channel, whidi seems chiselled out of, the 
sdid rock to receive it, and having paat tim: 
bridge, buries itself from the eye of tha speo*« 
tator, in the deep ^ralley below; the lock^ whiclk 
constitutes its bed, is formed^ into- regular fhib* 
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&>rms, descending by natural steps to the edg€^ 
of the torrent. The Jacques Cartier is famoui^ 
for its saknon, which are taken of a great size^ 
and in great abundance, below the bridge, at the 
foot of which stands a little ihn, where the 
angler may have his game cooked for supper, 
and sleep iii the lull of the torrent below his 
chamber window. Its white*washed parlour is 
adorned with stuffed birds, fishing tackle, re- 
cords of large fish caught^ and such like^ 
sporting trophies. I supped ingldriously, but 
heartily, oh salmon I had not captured. After 
quitting this neighbourhood^ the scenery of the 
St. Lawrence becomes flat and uniform. Hie* 
high lands, which skirt the horizon of Oiebec, 
&11 off towards the north-west, leaving an 
expanse of level-country as far as the hill, which 
the primitive settlers, in admiration pf its soli- 
tary, and king-like eminence, denominated the 
Royal Mountain. The road follows the direc- 
tion of the river, sometimes running along the 
beetling clifi^ which once embanked it, and 
sometuhes descendmg to. the water's edge, along 
the narrow alluvion time has redeemed from its 

bed. 

From Quebec to Montreal may be called one 
long village. On either shore a stripe of land,, 
seldom exceeding a mile in breadth, (except 
near the streamts which ML into the St. Law^ 
rence,) bounded by aboriginal forests, and thickly 
itudded with low-browed fiurm^houses, white- 
wa&^hed from top to jbotUnn, to -wlSoh a log-bant 
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and stable are ^attached, and eommonly a neat 
plot of garden, grouiidt represents all that is. in- 
habited of Lower Canada. A cluster of these 
hoiises becomes, a yillage,. , generally honoured 
with the name of /$onie saint, whose church 
flitters af^. with tjU; spires and belfipy. . Upon 
the sho^dder^, of J;his patron saint» the Canadian 
reste the chief part of hi* cares, both temporal 
^d eteri^al ; haying committed his seed to the 
suiipe ground and in the same manner with his 
forefathers, he trusts 'that the *^ bon Diet^' wilU 
through the intei^ession of the said saint, do the 
rest : should an inclement, season, as was the 
case last year, disappoint his hopes, he is pre- 
pared patieotly.:ta,confess himself, and die of 
hunger, fully persuaded that the blessed St. 
Anne, or St. Anthony, will not fail him ui both 
worlds. 

The spirit, which endures an e^ rather than 
overcome it, is not very favourable to the comfort 
of a traveller : it indicates bad roads, bad inns^ 
bad horses, and bad carriages ; all which he 
finds • accordingly ; y$t in spite of all these, I 
pilfer the travelling of; Lower Canada, to that 
of every other part of the American Continent. 
You arrive at the post house, (as the words 
*^ wai^on de .f0^tei\ .scrawled over the door 
giv0,yo)^ noti^; . tl^g]^ the premises present no 
fiirtbei: hint of ^be, apppiptmeint, than perhaps 
a.Mtter^d tcalecl^fjuajier the adjoining >«hed^) 
" - Xt^^ y^QUj horgj^iMadnifte ?** J'* only Monsieur^ 
t\ tmafle mtfi/^yrzi^ )mA^cry of/* Ohf bon 

H 
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hamme,'\ succeeds, to forward the iqtelligetee 
to her husband, at work in the adjacent field 
-■^ ^* Mais^* asseyez vous, Monsieur:'^ — and if 
you have patience to do this quietly for a few 
minutes, you will see Crebillon, Fapillon, or 
some other on arrive from pasture, mounted by ' 
honest Jean in his blue night-cap, with all his 
habiliments shaking in the wind, at a fiillicanter. 
The invariable preliminary of spUcing and com. 
pounding the . broken' harness having been ad- 
justed, the whip cracks, and you start to the 
exhilarating cry of << marche dmcy^ at the rate 
of six, and often, seven miles an hour, with no 
stoppages. Should a further degree of speed be 
required, the place of the English '< extra shil- 
ling'' is cheaply, supplied by a few flowers of 
rhetoric, bestowed in the shape of an eulogium 
on JecofC^ punchy, fumbling nag. ^' Oh Men- 
<^ sieuTj il est bien capable^^^ is his complacent 
reply, (for be it known, that no knight of chi- 
valry ^'er prized his gallant Bayardo, more than 
the Canadian his dumplm courser,) and straight- 
way, an additional mile in his hour's driving 
makes good his boast, and places beyxmd the 
slur of sceptical doubt or criticism, Crebillon's 
fame. 

The village of << Trois Rivieres'' stands at 
the mouths of the St« Maurice^ which being three 
in number were mistaken by Jaques Cartiert or 
his successors, for three distinct rivers, and 
thence the village had its name. It contains an 
Ursuline convent, . which marks it for a place of 
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some ncrte in a Catholic country ; but it is still 
more worthy of distinction for being the residence 
of the Abb6 de Calonne, brother to the Frenc^i 
minister of that name, so unfortunately memora- 
/ ble. This excellent old man^ on the return of 
Louis XVIIL to France^ came into possession 
of property (chiefly forest-lands, which had re- 
mained in the hands of the government) to the 
value of SOOOL per annum, the whdie of which 
he immediately divided betwixt his n^hews; 
rightly judging that €he real affection of re- 
latives ccHXsists, not in tL testamentary gift of 
wealth they are no longer able to enjoy, but in 
the speediest \ application of whatever means 
they possess, fot ' promoting the happinesid of 
their connexioiis. . For himself, he considers it 
wealth enough that he is able to emplc^ the even- 
ing of life In acts of piety and benevolence tow- 
ards his little cure, whose tears will honour his 
bicfr, and their grateful remembrance be all ^ his 
gloiy upon earth. He was at this time actively 
engbged in alleviating the distress resulting from 
the 4ast year's defective har\'est. The inhabit- 
ants^of taany villages had, for some time, been re^ 
dtteed to live on such vegetables as they could 
pick from the woods and fields, and many had 
died of famine. Considerable relief was afforded 
by the laiale of cohimissariat stores, which had 
beeff collected largely in case of a continuance 
of war. This measure had, perhaps, some col- 
lateral effect in produciHg the scarcity, but the 
production of such extreme distress from a single 

H a 
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bad haxvest, may be considered, generally, as 
symptomatic of a bad system of agriculture. 

Having procured two experienced boatmen, 
with a bark canoe, I ascended the St* Maurice, 
to visit the Falls of Shawiilnegamme. The river 
* banks, at first low, rise, on ascending the stream, 
to the height sometimes of 300 feet. There is 
an irbn forge on the right bank, about seven 
miles from Trois Rivieres; after which, the 
silence of the scene is broken but by the sound 
of the Rapids, or the caU of the wild duck, as 
she skims through the sedges before the ap- 
proach of the canoe. Considerable skill and ex- 
ertion a^e requisite to force these frail vehicles 
over the ledges of rock which form the Rapids : 
should the boat-pole break, or be unskilfully 
planted, your paper craft is hurried off at the 
mercy of the torrent, and dashed to atoms : yet 
of this there is no danger ; or, at least, no more 
than suffices to give the spirits an agreeable im- 
pulse. After ascending about fifteen miles, we 
disembarked at two portages, within a short dis- 
tance of each other, formed by immense masses 
of granite, wildly scattered across the river bed, 
round which the stream roars and dashes, as if 
indignant at their resistance, and precipitates 
itself, sometimes to the depth of thirty or forty 
feet, cresting its tawny * waters with foam and 
vapour : here one of the boatmen took the canoe, 
fourteen feet in length, on his head, the other 

* The St Maurice, from the dark colour of its waters, is 
<'ominonly called the Black River. 
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carrying its contents, and walked steadily wiA 
it, and his fowling-piece in his hand, across 
rocks I found it quite enough to carry myself 
over. After paddling a few miles further; 
the river expanded into an ample basin, closed 
round with pine-clad mountains, reflected from 
its limpid bosom. Yet in this sieeming security 
dwells the greatest danger: the stream, de- 
scending rapidly into it, from the immediate vi- 
cinity of the falls, is unable to find an exit with 
equal celerity, at the opposite point, where the 
channel narrows; part of it, therefore, makes a 
turn within the basin, aud produces a vortex 
about its centre, in which some of the early 
voyageurs perished^ The difficulty is easily 
avoided, when known, by creeping close round 
the edge of the shore. About h^ a miie abovfe 
the basin, the riv^r again widens : thcitunibikig 
€>f waters is now heard distinctly^;, nothing hcrvir* 
ever is visible but a smooth sheet jof wdtdr^. fit tfaje 
bottom of which, a lofty barrier of! wooAed rocks 
forbids all further progress : cliflfe, equally loftyj 
riae on either side ;. nor is- it till you have neatly 
reached the shore in front, that you perceive thii 
Falls, riishing down on your : right liand into a 
gloomy nook, which seems lioUowed out for their 
reception. 1 should tonjectui'e their descent td 
be about 100 feet * ; but the fell is not perpen- 

* '''the different falls and rapids betwixt the mouth of the 
river, aud the great fall, cannot be recicbiied at less thap 
100 feet more : for the whole descent of the^river in i^\i 
spAce, 1:50 woqld probably be no extreme Jsalculation. '> 
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dicular, and is divided by an islet, or mass of 
rocks, on which a few pine and cedar trees have 
taken root. The current betwixt this island and 
the right bank does not exceed the width of 
twelve yards. The extreme breadth of both falls 
together, may be sixty; this, however, is not 
easily estimated, because no front view can be 
obtained, but from the perpendicular clifis which 
form the elbow round them, and which I had tio 
means of ascending. Much clambering is re- 
quisite to reach the head of the descent, for the 
regular canying path cuts off the whole angle, 
and though my boatmen had repeatedly ascended 
the river to the highlands, (above 100 leagues,) 
they had never before approached the Falls. 
The rocks round the foot of them are covered 
with trunks and limbs of trees, worn round arid 
smooth, as if turned in a lathe, by the action of 
the torrent. After spreading my repast on a 
granite table, and sharing my rustic meal with 
my conductors, we paddled rapidly down the' 
purrent, and by the aid of a bright moon; 
reached Three Rivers at ten o*cloc4c, making 
forty-four miles in thirteen hoursw 

After quitting the St Maurice, the tributary 
streams of the St. Lawrence descend slowly and 
muddily through a considerable extent of flat 
country, which skirts Lak^ St. Peter, and spreads 
at the back of the Montreal Island, as far as the 
Two Mountains. The only marked elevation, 
through these extensive flats, is the ancient bank 
of the river, from thirty to fifty feet high, nm^ 
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ning in the direction of, but at various distances 
from its present channel. . Betwixt the Masque* 
UQl^^eand Berthier* its distance is about a mile*. 
M. Volney observes, that this second ramp is 
Qdore particularly distinguishable along the rivers- 
of th^ vest * : it is, however, not less remarks 
able on the St Lawrence, and its tributary 
$tream39 as far as Lake Ontario : it is not only to 
be traced along the course of the river generally, 
Imt fpUows each b^y and winding with a corre- 
sponding flexure ; . thus indicating, that the subse* 
quent change ii) the volume of water has taken 
place gradually, and without violence. I couI4 
never 4i^cover a single creek without this accom^ 
paniment, thou^ the tra^v^Uer repeatedly eur 
oounter^ these bapk^ i^parated.by a fla|: channel 
gi eighty or (^ hundred yards in ^dth, overgrown 
with trees, thryough which the track of a scanty, 
fifcre^mltt i^ scm'cely m^ked by a line of verdure 
£resh^ than the adja^^ent bottom. , 

The nnmb^r of, abandoned inill-seats» partl- 
cutorly in p^s , of the country recently settled, 
jMiW)^ aA the difficulty of working many of 
those still in uset show the same p^c^ss .of 
draining to be still continuing. 

The little change which has taken pl^ce in the 
line and figure of these slopes warra^itp^the beli^, 
that few centuries have passed-since the greater 
pui of the cultivated land of this continent w^ 
ie^tbm^rged in mor^, and pouring riverp, whi(^ 

; • , Ti»bl«*u 44 Climati iufj, f,jp'. 89, ' 
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have since ehtirely disappeared, or been greatly 
redirced in their limits. Where the country is 
flat, this sefcond bank must be sought at a con- 
siderable distance from the present channel ; so 
that B, general rise of fifty or sixty feet would 
probably overflow much of the inhabited coun- 
try betwixt the Jaques Cartier and St. Maurice, 
the whole neighbourhood of Lake St. Peter and 
the Richelieu river, to the foot of the Belceil 
Mountain, with the south-west shores of the 
Montreal Island, and the greater part of the 
upper province, betwixt the Uttawa and the 
Neighbourhood of Prescott. 
•■^'Having feigned from Bertbier to Contrecoeur, I 
"AtoceedeAi^^ ek'^c^lechey*' with two CrebiUons^ 
toWarcfe Sti Oiii^si' itt the direction of thie Belceil 
Mountain, to^tvetihg' in the- misty horizon. . The 
meadoiffs wei^e profusely decorated with the -rich 
orange-lily,^ fetid the 'baniCS' and dingles with the 
crimson cones of' thie sumac, and a variety of 
-flowerittg' shrubs. Several - brigs and- merchant- 
«hi^i'wctfe-di^Dipping dbWh with the tide, their 
trowded sftils iscarcely s\V=6Hing in the languid 
•Aummer breeze j which just sufficed to temper the 
glowing atmosphere of Aiigustr • •> 

■>= T%e 'CJainlldiari -sttnimet (though the present 
• j^tiai^ 'JfeAned -in- sotn^ degree' an (exception); h 
iilt^-pfaprtrtiiftif^to the sfevierity 6f the wiAter, 
'iHiicfeeifeiblesrtlie cultivatcir4i> raise 'Indian corn, 
%iRei*-in^ons, gourds, capsicums, and snich ve- 
getables as require a short and intense heat ; a 
circumstance -wiii^ lends the country the aspect 
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of a Portuguese summer, by way of appendix to 
a Russian winter. M. Volney observes, (torn. i. 
p. 134,) that this is the case along the whole ^ex- 
tent of the Atlantic coast, as far as the southern 
States ; each portion of which is both hotter in 
summer, and colder in winter, than its parallels 
in Europe, by many degrees. The greatest heat 
experienced this summer (esteemed a very Cold 
one) at Quebec was 9^"" of Fahren. In the shade, 
80° and SS"* were average temperatures during 
July and August. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE BELCEIL MOUNTAIN. 



On my arrival at the unfrequented village of 
Beloeii» I proceeded, according to the travelling 
custom in Canada, to the house of the cur6, who 
generally considers, in the remoter parts of the 
country, the trifling charges of hospitality repaid 
by the novelty of a stranger's visit, and by the 
little news he commonly brings with him j but 
the cure of Beloeil was a youth of the new school ; 
a cold lanky figure, as different from^ my mpun- 
tain/riend in manners, as in appearance. With 
a very stiff apology, he recommended me and my 
baggage to a neighboiuing auberge, where I 
found more tolerable accommodation than the 
exterior seemed to promise; it had, however^ 
one puzzling quality, but which could be exhi- 
bited in wet weather only ; when the shutters 
were open the windows would not keep out the 
rain, and when they were dosed, they would 
not let in the light ; so that for one wet forenoon 
I had to choose, betwixt darkness and deluge. 
The next morning I again crossed the river, and 
proceeded towards the mountain, which towered 
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like a wall of rock above, the fl^t country round 
it. A few wretched houses are scattered at its 
baser the inhabitants of which subsist chiefly by 
the produce of their apple-orchards, whose lux* 
uriant verdure richly embowers the whole slope, 
until the ascent becomes difficult. At the end 
of this hamlet is a mill, built on the edge of a 
ravine, and turned by the streamlet of the moun- 
tain-lake descending down it. Here I stopt to 
breakfast ; for the mill serves in the capacity of 
an inn, to the few whom i^hance may mislead, 
or repentance for the sin of gluttony induce to 
halt at it: I found, however, bread, milk, and 
fresh eggs, (but no tea-spoon to eat them with,) 
and paid the price of a London hotd breakfast ; a 
strong proof of the actual want prevailing in the . 
province. To avoid the thick miurky air of the 
dwelling, I had my table placed out of doors, in 
the shade of the house, and breakfasted to the 
admiration of half a dozen curly ragged heibds^ 
clustering at the window, to watch how I ate ; 
an honour 1 remember, paid to the great traveller, 
Gulliver, by the natives^ of lilliput. • ^ 

^ ; After breakfast I began the ascent. The first 
part of the way lies through a deep grovfe o£ 
ttiajple, and presents no greater difficulty thaii 
that of mounting, or creeping round' the mass^ 
of rock which cover the ground, and effectually 
bar^heroad to one unacquainted with its defiles. 
^^ ragged urchin, who served me as guide, led 
on,. , ^ke a goa^: bred on the soil, up the narrow 
ixadt, wHich> now ascenditig above the shelteir of' 
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of the woods, exposed us to a burning sun * j 
the dust and fatigue of clambering, were in no 

want of this additional ally to render the expei 
dition somewhat fatiguing. The height of the 
first pinnacle is 1200 feet ; it is separated from 
the highest point, called the Sugar Loaf, by a 
deep and thickly timbered valley, towards the 
end of which, a beautiful lake, about half a 
mile in circumference, reposes amid its woods ; 
so calm, secluded, and raised above the earth, it 
seems the Mountain-Spirits* bath, or the mdgic 
lake of some Arabian fiction. It abounds with 
excellent fish, though 1 have no reason to think 
they are of four colours, or make speeches in 
the frying-pan. 

From tibie. summit of the cone t, (for the Sugar 
Loaf has sonie little claim to its appellation,) the 
eye commands the course of the St. Lawrence^ 
with its two lakes ; and betwixt them, the town 
and heights of Montreal ; on one side, the course 
of the RicheUeu, with the Chambly fort, atnd 
basin, and frontier woods beyond j on the others 
the Atamasca ; and to the south, continued 
mountain ridges, fading in the distance : except 
in this latter direction, the whole prospect is £i 
level plain of woodland, intersected and: spotjbad 
with brown patches of cultivation, and white vil- 
lages. Volumes of smoke, from the casual, bu 

* The thermometer stood at 80® in the shade, before 1 
began to ascend. 

f The height of this pinnacle has been ascertained to be 
14-00 feet. .... j 
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intentional burning of woods, every-where 
clouded the horizon, and seemed to give addi- 
tional heat to the glowing landscape* 

The basis of the mountain is granite, forming 
a bold termination to that branch of the Green 
Mountains, which divides the waters of Lake 
Champlain from the sources of the Atamasca 
and St. Francis. * On my way down, I halted 
to refresh myself at a delicious spring, in the 
valley of the lake, repaying the favour, as I 
could best afford, with an idle verse ; 

Seldom, O Naiad, thy sequester'd dell 
Hath pilgrim trodden, or bent o'er thy well 
To slake his thirst, and lave his throbbing brow, 
And thank thee for the boon, as I do now ! 
Thine is no stinted drought, but largely given 
As blessings are rain*d down on man by heav'n ; 
Not as man gives to man — Therefore 1*11 think, 
In future days, upon thy grassy brink. 
And nameless spring ; cold, undisturb'd and clear, 
As Alpine icicles, or holy seer, 
Whose bosom passion never touched with fire : 
And this day's memory shall live" entire, 
' To tell how on an August noon I toil'd 
To gain Beloeil's rude summits ; all bemoil'd 
With threading the hot wilderness of boughs, 
Whose intertwining, scanty path allows ; 
And climbing rocks of granite, broad and bare, 
Which, thus upheaving their grey sides in air, 
Like Nature's altars seem ; or giant thrones, 



(I 



♦ Volney observes, i. 4*9. 

" Le sommet de la montagne de Belceil est de granit, 
ainsi que le chainon des montagnes blanches de New 
Hampshire, auquel on pent dire qu'il appartient." 
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Where mountain Genii mt, to catch the tones 

Of heav'n's high minstrelsy, and thence prolong 

In waterfalls and breezes, the deep song. 

The peak at length, and topmost stone I won, 

And gaz'd upon the landscape, wide and dun ; 

Far-gleaming lakes, and the majestic river. 

Whose silver waters through the brown fields quiver ; 

Broad forests mapped all round, the royal hill, 

In sultry mistiness repos*d and still. ' 

Descending thence, I hail thy silent bower. 

In its green freshness,. at this glowing hour. 

When birds are panting in the leafy brakes, 

And the blythe grasshopper shrill musick maksi, 

A noontide reveller — and long for thee 

Be this, thy valley of the mountain, free 

From woodman's stroke ; so o*er thy shaded spring 

These towering maples shall their verdure fliDg» 

And, sfueld-iike, their broad branches overspread, 

To fence the coolness of thy mossy bed. — 

My harp is feeble, Naiad, and its tone 

Best heard by echoes, lonely as thine own, 

Else, with Bandusia's fountain, thou shouldst live 

Th' immortal life sweet poetry can give ; 

Thou, and thy kindred lake, whose moonlight brim 

No summer elves have printed, gemm'd and trim, 

£vok'4 by shepherd's reed, or minstrel's hymn. 
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MONTKEAL. 

Ihe basis of the Montreal Mountam is free» 
stone ; the ascent is consequently less steep, and 
the surface less broken, than those of Belodl : it 
is thickly wooded, and, firom the river, forms an 
elegant b&ck-ground to the city : I should not 
suppose its height to exceed 1000 feet. Mon- 
treal is regularly built, for , the most part of 
stone, and paved. In front of the gaol and 
court-house, is a column in honour of Lord 
Nelson, crowned with his statue. * 

The religious and charitable institutions of 
Montreal are counterparts of those at Quebec. 
The principal Catholic church is rich and hand- 
some. The Protestant church, like its brother 
at Quebec, wiU probably decay ere finished. 
There seems something in the Canadian cli- 
mate, unfavourable to the growth of Protestant 
churches, though the English inhabitants are 
are great friends to Protestant ascendancy ; a 

* It seems odd, that instead of a column to Lord Nelson, 
wtiate services, however glorious, were not very immediately 
connected with Canada, it was not thought preferable to 
erect some memorial to the memory of Wolfe. 
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feeling less costly than church building. The 
college or seminary, a capacious stone building, 
has been lately re^paired and enlarged. It was 
originally endowed asa branch of the seminary 
of Paris ; and has aflforded an asylum, since the 
revolution, to several of the members of the 
latter, whose learning and talents have been 
employed in its advancement. * The finest 
lands of the island belong to it. There seems^ 
a greater spirit. of municipal improvement in 
Montreal than in Quebec : it is probably richer : 
besides being the emporium of the fur trade, its 
merchants carry on a considerable traffic with 
the United States, particularly Vermont, and 
the Dack country of New York. The fur- 
traders, or North- westers, as they are familiarly 
termed, take the lead in society, for they give 
the best dinners : their ladies have consequently 
the privilege of leading the fashions ; an emi- 
nence not less anxiously desired, nor preserved 
with fewer heart-burnings, in a little town on 
the St? Lawrence, than in the capitals of France 
and England. 

The winter is accounted two months shorter 
here than at Quebec. The summer heat seems 
more oppressive : the flat and sheltered site of the 
town ; its roofs covered with tin, and its window 
shutters plated with iron, together with abund- 
ance of dust, produce a furnace-like atmosphere. 
I met with nothing in the town which could be 

* This asyluin was opened to them by our government. 
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called remarkable; excejpta^atheti<> address to 
a run-a- way wife from her disconsolate husband^ 
written on a window-pane, where I lodged. I 
call this remarkabkf\,(or surely it is a strange 
propensity to make an attempt on public sym- 
pathy, by a disclOsuire oiT troubles more likely to 
excite ridicule than pity.' We find,' indeed, at 
every turn in life, persons eager to lighten their 
griefs by sharing them, even with a stranger, if 
he can be induced to lend a serious countenance 
to their recital ; but this attempt upon the sym- 
pathy of strangers abstractedly, seems an odder 
instance of this leakiness of sorrow* 

I imagined, but did not subscribe, the fol- 
lowing reply : — 

And who art thou, unfortunate, whose pain 

Thus asks the graeral tear? 
Thy share of woe could'st thou sp ill sustain. 

That thou should'st write it here, 
To meet the gaze of laughter-loving scorn, 

And court the puhlic jeer ? 
Deem'st thou, that first of men, the nuptial , horn 

Thy hrow hath glorified ? 
Tet learn such honours should oe meekly worn 

Nor perk them in our faces, to deride 
Patient believers in a constant bride. 

Frail as this scribbled glass 
Are those fair things we worsh^ and desgise ; 

Nor, — should thy life-blood pass 
Like rain-drops,' — will they heed the sacrifice : 

To thy fair wanton's ears 
^ The voice of thy complaint like music flows ; 
^ And gemm'd with lover's tears, 

I I 
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The coronalof Beautjbrig^iter^owB: 

Then deem not she'll relent. 
Or stoop the wild wing of her joyous flight, 

Pi^^ing thy fond lament ! 
Tliou rather, in some ceD of eremite, 

Thy fiK^ery repent^ 
That knew'st not Loves' sweet flowers with venom 
were aye blent. 
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CHAPTER X!VIL 



MONTREAL TO THE BOUITOART. 



Aug. 7th. La Chine 


- 7 Milf^ 


Point Clair 
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St. Anne 
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Cedars 
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8th. Coteau-du-Lac 


7 Caleche. 
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The road from Montreal to the ferry crosses a 
country generally level, but pleasingly diver- 
sified with wood and cultivated land, for the 
most part meadow. The hay«-harvest had com* 
menced, and the fragrance of the fresh swathe 
seemed to unite with the cooling aspect of the 
brosd St. Lawrence in tempering the sun^s heat. 
The villages of La Chine, and Point Clair, were 
ttilivened by groups of soldiers, who had marched 
in from Montreal, and were taking up their 
quarters for the night; occasionally small parties 
of Indians, from the opposite village of Coche- 
Qouaga, with their hats tricked out with feathers, 
necklaces of large blue beads, tinsel girdles, 

I 2 
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and bronzed infants, looking out from their 
cradles *, at their mothers' backs, formed a 
fanciful contrast to the regular costume of the 
soldiers. 

The bustle of the road had all vanished by 
the time I entered the little wood immediately 
round the ferry, and was succeeded by a scene 
of quiet splendour, that Claude would have 
delighted in. I seated myself on a rock, near the 
water's edge, to admire it. An orchard, belong, 
ing to the ferry-house, with the adjacent wood, 
closed the back ground : on my right, the river 
spread out into the lake of the Two Mountains, 
whose blue summits bounded the prospect in 
that direction : on my left, was a little church 
of grey stone, stained with moss, and going fast 
to decay ; beyond which, on the opposite shore, 
lay the massive woods of L'Isle J^errcH : the 
river in front of me (which is here about three 
miles over) was spotted with numberless rocky 
islets, behind which, the sun, sinking in a flood 
pf golden fire, presented, in beautiful relief, the 
dark dumps. of pine-trees, which seemed p9^. 
died out on their summits. A herd of cattle 
at this moment came down to water, and as l^ey 
l^oiterf^ listlessly in the glassy stream, seemed to 
§|;iu9tre, wjth man, in the tranquil feelings of the 

* "'• I'fise.thifl word for want of a better : the Indian women 
tfHmnen their children to a flat board, which hangs behinicl 
■■HljiBui ia Idefended by toiall hoope of wicker, on the ex- 
id fide. 
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scene and hour. The ferryman, with his broad 
straw hat, and light canoe, now appeared ; and 
as we paddled swiftly by these many little island- 
bowers, towards the glowing west, fancy may be 
pardoned for half-sketching a passage^ to the 
Elysian fields, or enchanted gardens of Italian 
romance. The blaze of sun-set had mellowed 
into the purple tints of evening, before we 
reached the opposite shore: I proceeded by 
moonL'ght to the. Cedars, where I procured tea, 
by knocking up a civil landlord, and the next 
morning went on to " Goteau-du-Lac," between 
which, and Cornwall, runs the boundary line of 
the two provinces. 

. After quitting the neighbourhood of Mon- 
treal, we see little of the French Canadian ; he 
is succeeded by settlers of a character very dif- 
ferent ; and with whom he is generally placed in 
humiliating contrast. He gains little by travel- 
lers ; few enter his cottage, or inquisitively scan 
the character of an ignorant and superstitious 
race, who aspire to little more than to walk in 
the steps of their priests, and forefathers. Cer- 
tainly if intellectual power be the sole measure 
of human merit, their's lies in little compass. — 
Ignorant they unquestionably are, though I doubt 
l^hether they have a right to such extreme pre- 
eminence in this respect, as Englishmen are 
usually liberal enough to assign them : schools 
are common through the Province, and the 
munber of coUeges' seems proportioned to the 

. i3 
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population; the gentry and tradesmen appear 
not much inferior in information, to the coontiy 
gentlemen and tradesmen of wiser nations ; and 
if the span of the peasant's intellect exceeds not 
much that of the ox he drives, he may claim fel- 
lowship, in this respect, with the peasant of 
almost every country on the globe^ except the 
United States. He is certamly superstitious, lliat 
is, he believes all his priest tells him — no great 
peculiarity. Let not, however, those qualities be 
overlooked, which give a grace to his poverty, 
sweeten the cup of his privations, and almost 
convert his ignorance into bliss. — Essential^ a 
Frenchman, he is gay, courteous, and contented: 
if the rigours of a Canadian climate have some- 
what chilled the overflowing vivacity derived 
from his parent stock, he has still a sufficient 
portion of good spirits^ and loquacity, to make 
his rulers and neighbours seem cold and silent : 
to strangers and travelers, he is invariably dvil, 
seining to value their good word beyond their 
money: he is reckoned parsimonious, because 
all his gains arise from his savings : he is sattt- 
fied with the humblest fare, and his utmost 
debauch never exceeds a coup of rum, and pipe 
of tobacco^ taken with a dish X)f gossip, the only 

luxury in which he can be accounted extravagant* 
The influence of the priests is probably injurious^ 
as it a£fects mental improvement; braefida^ 
with respect to morals. Religion, or rather 
superstition, and morality^ are so blended in the 

6 
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imiid of the Canadian, that were the ; fonaef 
idiaken, considerable time must ekq[)se befi>K waj 
basis could be caised on which to found thd 
l^ter. At present, great crimes are ahnoftt un^ 
known, and petty offences are rare; I have 
indeed heard the lower classes accused of a pro« 
pensity to pilfer ; but I am inclined to think, iew 
instances of this kind occur; except from the 
pressure of ^treme want*. The hite war, bj 
caiiiiig out a considerable {jcqportion of the popu«> 
lotion to serve in the m^^HsL, has produced aa 
evident chamre in the msmners of the youoir 

pf a man's haying served; a little more intel- 
ligence, and a great deal more knavery. But i£ 
the war did not mend t^^v morals, it certaiid^ 
raised their character: they exhibited a high 
degree of courage in tibe fiel^y ^d an affectlosiate 
seal towards their .gpY^niw» whom they beUefved 
t^ir friend: a striking instance of this occurred 
<esrly in the war. While Sir George Ffevost vm» 
at Montreal, a body of several hundred peasants^ 
&aiii ;the remotest settlements of the province, 
came to wait.on him ; each man was armed with . 
iHdiatever weapon he coidd procure on the spur 
uof tljie occawm, .^md all were clothed and pni- 
.liaoned for immediate service: an old man, wdbo 
iiadbeen a. soldier in the revolutionary war, was 
at their head, who thus addrest Sir Geof^ge ;•«— 
" My general, we heard you were in difficulty, 
•** and have marched to your assistance; I have 

I 4 
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<^ served-myself, and though an old man, do not 
^f think I am quite incapable of duty.'* — Sir 
Gt»>rge, strongly affected with this instance of 
attachments accepted their services, and they 
acted as a separate body during the whole of the 
campaign, 

. The Canadians bear a considerable '^antipathy 
to the Americans, whom they denominate, 
^^ Sacres Bastonnais.** * I believe it to arise 
principally from religious prejudices ; in proof 
of which, there is a striking anecdote related in 
the life of Franklin ; who made an attempt to 
bring them over to the revolutionary cause. 
At this day, even the better informed among 
them are fully persuaded that the American 
goveimment is constantly plotting their ruin, and 
the destruction of the mighty city of Quebec. 
I was witness to a curious exemplification of 
this feeling : a young Canadian, by no means 
illiterate, informed me one morning, with a very 
grave face, that a tremendous plot had been dis* 
covered — to destroy the whole city by blowing 
up the powder magazine; that a train had been 
found ready laid, and no doubt existed of an 
American's being at the end 6f it. I took the 
trouble to trace the source of this report, and 
found it to originate in an order to mend a broken 
door belonging to the magazine. A fire never 
happens in the town, (and they happen very 

* Bostonese. Inhabitants of Boston. 
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often,) but the <* Bastonnais'* are the incen- 
diaries. — Petty quarrels betwixt the natives and 
die Vermontese keep this feeling alive ; and the 
Bnglish may well say of it, in the words of Sir 
Lucius O'Trigger, " *Tis .a pretty quarrel as it 
** is, and explanation would spoil it/' 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



UPPER CANADA. 
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10th. Gananoqua, \ ' 
11th. Kingston, J 


36 Boat. 



^is a sad waste of life to ascend the St Law- 
rence in a batteau. After admiring the exertions 
with which the Canadian boatmen, who seem to 
have exclusive possession of this employment, 
force their long flat-bottomed barks against the 
rapids, there is nothing left but to gaze listlessly 
on the descending current, and its low-wooded 
shores, while the monotony of the oar-stroke is 
scarcely broken by the occasional rustling of a 
wild duck through the sedge, or cry of the 
American king-6sher, as he darts ftom some 
hi^uiging bough on his scaly prey. It cost us 15 
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hours to row frcnn Coteau-du-Lac to ConryraQ^ 
with but one incident during the voyage ; this 
was a purchase, or rather barter, c^ biscuit for 
dried eels, with a party of half-naked Indians^ 
whom we found idly occupied, under a clump of 
trees on the shore, in curing the produce of their 
fishery. Several <rf their birch canoes were 
anchored among the islands, or glancing aloqg 
the stream, as we passed the neighbourhood of 
St Regis, where the Oswegatchies have a settile- 
ment. 

A stage-waggon runs from Montreal to Fres* 
cott, and carries the mail, which is afterwards: 
conveyed on hcnrseback to Kingston ; I todk it 
at Cornwall, and can answer for its being one of 
the roughest conveyances on either side the 
Atlantic. 

The &ce <^ the okmtry is invsriably flat j and 
(as in LfOwer Canada,) settlements have not 
spread &i from the river, and mam road, which 
fi^ws its banks. There is, however, an evident 
deference betwixt the two provinces, as to the 
mode of settling. The system of farming is 
here altogether English or American. The 
low, deep-roofed Canadian dwelling, gives phce 
t^ tiie English farm-house, or Yankey fir-^boarded 
mansion, with a dozen sash windows in its ttonL 
Instead of dmrches, we have tav^ns; gadsi and 
aasenMy-rooms, for convents ; and a half sdlky 
nod for a French bow. Two Canadian postil- 
Bom sever meet without touching their hat^ ; 
the Fottoguese peasantry ai^ e^piaBy ce^etiio- 
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nious ; when the American or £nglishmp.n nocUt 
*tis Uke the growling salutation of a mastiff, who 
has not quite leisure enough to turn and quarrel 
with you. 

The picturesque is but scantily spread through 
this tract of country; occasionally, however, 
on emerging from a dark clump of pines, or 
hickory waod, the eye dwells with pleasure on 
the course of the river, broken with wooded 
islands, and foaming over a thousand * rocks. 
The chirp of the locust, the continual tapping 
of the red-headed .woodpecker, (^picm erythroce- 
phakts^') and the light bound of the black squirrel, 
as he traverses* the newly erected fences, are 
sights and sounds which enliven, what, as far as 
regards the features of the country, maybe called 
a somewhat heavy journey. Prescott is remark- 
able for nothing but a square redoubt, or fort^ 
called Fort Wellington. As a military traveller, 
I should observe, there is a small fort at Coteau- 
du-Lac, through the works of which a lock has 
been cut, to avoid a dangerous rapid. — I found 
the accommodations at Prescott so bad, that I 
seated myself at midnight in a light waggon, 
in '♦rhich two gentlemen were going to Brock- 
ville, and was thus so far jumbled into their 
acquaintance, that they politely offered me a 
pi^ssage to Kingston, in a boat belonging to the 
IF* which was waiting for them at Brock- 

■• is a miU and small Tillage, within a few miles of 
\ named '' Milleroches,'* from the adjacent rapids. 
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ville. I am always unlucky on the water, whe- 
ther it be in crossing the ocean, or a duck 
pond : the wind proved contrary, and our heai^ 
boat pulled slowly against the current ; it was> 
however, not so bad as the batteau voyage : I 
had the advantage of agreeable company, and 
a good provision basket, the contents of which 
were spread, towards noon, on a granite table, 
near the shore ; a kettle was boiled at an 
adjacent cottage, and an excellent breakfast ar- 
ranged, " sub tegmine fagiJ* Occasional re- 
petitions of this ceremony tended evidently to 
relieve the tedium of the journey, which lasted 
till the evening of the day after our embarkation. 
The river banks, from the neighbourhood of 
Brockville, are of limestone, from 20 to 50 feet 
in height, and evidently grooved, or hollowed, 
by the tides of former ages. Immense masses 
of reddish granite are scattered along the bed of 
the stream, and sometimes project bare and bold 
from the shore. On one of these projectionsv 
there is a block-house, forming a prominent ob- 
ject at a considerable . distance. The islands 
which crowd the approach to Lake Ontario, 
called, from their number, 1000 isles, have all a 
granite basis, but are clothed wjith cedar, pine, 
and abundance of raspberries : the bed of the 
Gananoqua is also of granite, and the lofty banks 
of the Kingston river, near the mills, are of the 
same rock, which probably crosses the country 
near the heads of the Oswegatchie^ Muskinsons, 
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Juniatta^ and Appalusia rivers, (the latter of 
which has a fall of 150 feet,) till it strikes, 
by Lake Champlain, the^ ridge of the Belceil 
mountains. 

The Gananoqua is rising into importance, 
from the circumstance of a new settlement being 
formed, under the auspices of government, on 
the waters, with which it communicates. 
. This settlement lies on tl;ie head lakes of the 
Bideau, and is meant to secure a communicaticm 
betwixt Montreal and Kingston, by way of the 
Uttawa, in case of another war. The settlers 
ar^ chiefly disbanded soldiers, who clear and 
cultivate under the superintendence of oflScers of 
the. quarter-master-general's department. Each 
man draws rations for himself and family, the 
expense of which is about five shillings per 
ration, so that it may be justly called a hot-house 
settlement. A canal has been cut to avoid the 
falls of the Rideao, and the communication, 
either by the Gananoqua, or Kingston, will be 
improved by locks. Kingston is singularly happy 
in its site, for naval purposes; it consists of 
three parts, disposed thus :«~ 
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The bans of the soil is a complete quany of 
limestone, disposed in horizontal strata, on the 
sur&ce of the earth, and requiring only to be 
niaed with a lever, to be fit for use. llie fort, 
iHiich was merely a field-work during the war, is 
now finishing witii stone, dug from its own found- 
atitHi ; and, having two stout Martello towers, 
already looks formidable &om the lake: it is 
meant chiefly to defend the navy-yard, which it 
commands. Iliere are batteries oa Point Fre- 
derick ; and on the pcont nf die town, wfaicfa 
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is pallisaded, and strengthened with block- 
houses. It contains some good houses, and 
stores ; a small theatre, built by the military for 
private theatricals ; a large wooden Govern- 
ment-house, and all the appendages of an exten- 
sive mUitary and naval establishment, with as 
much society as can reasonably be expected, in 
a town so lately created from the " howling 
" desert." The adjacent country is flat, stony, 
and barren ; a circumstance which perhaps in- 
creases the kind of interest peculiar to the place : 
do you approach it. by land, the road lies through 
a tract of forest, in the midst of which the first 
rude traces of population are scarcely visible : 
do you come by water, uncultivated islands, and 
an uninterrupted line of wooden shore, seem 
conducting you to the heart of a wilderness, 
known only to the hunter, and his prey : you 
emerge from a wood, double a head-land, and a 
fleet of ships lies before you, several of which are 
as large as any on the ocean : others, of equal 
dimensions, are * building on the spot, where, a 
few months since, their frame-timbers were 
growing. Two sources of astonishment here* 
rise in the mind : first, the magnitude of the re-' 
sources called into actioti ; secondly, the object^ 
which called them forth : of the first, iome idea- 
may be formed, byconsidering'thattheStLaw-^ 
rence alone cost 300,0002. : the Pisyche frigate,' 
sent from England in fi^me, cost. 18,000^ in^ 
traiisportiBg.fit)mQudbec: the Cotnmissariat dig-' 
bUiaanents^at Eing8t<Mi, during the war, trere 
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estimated at 1000/. per diem. ITie present ex- 
pence of the naval establishment is about 25,000/. 
per annum: the navy-yard employs 1200 la- 
bourers. * For the object, on one side, there is 
America, with « mUlions on miUions'* of acres 
beyond what her population can fill up ; on the 
other, England, contending for,'' aiid expending 
her best blood and treasure in defence of, a coim- 
try, one half of which is little better than a 
barren waste of snows, and the . other, a wild 
forest, scarcely intersected by a thread of po- 
pulation. This is the '" grosjeu^* of society. 

* Considerable reductions have lately taken place in the 
whole establishment. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



KINGSTON TO THE BAT OF QUINTE. 



EmeitTowii - - IS.Milef. 
AdolphusTown - - 14 
Lake of the Mountain - 2 
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This is the most interesting excursion in the 
neighbourhood of Kingston. Adolphus Town 
is pleasantly situated on the neck of the bay. Its 
farms are thriving, and cultivation is pushing 
rapidly through the forests, round the numerous 
streams and bays, which water every part of the 
adjacent country. After crossing tiie ferry, two 
mUes beyond Adolphus Town, I ascended a lime- 
stone cliff, to the Lake of the Mountain, imme- 
diately on its verge : recent measurements have 
fixed its height at 17^ feet : the lake may be a 
mile in circumference, and abounds in fish : it 
formerly discharged itself into the river by a 
perpendicular &11 fit>m the summit of the diff : 

tlibechaBadLofl;bei»9<^^ but the 

tbay£^ less tastefully, 
Fran tbiaXable 
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land the eye commands a lovely prospect, along 
the irregular shores of the bay, into which the 
river Nappanee, and a variety of streams, empty 
themselves, through a rich country, the .dark 
massiveness of whose forests is already consider- 
ably broken, aUd relieved by settlements, and 
corn-fields. Wheat-harvest was j ust now (August 
l6th) beginning in this neighbourhood, and ge^- 
nerally through Upper Canada. Excepting the 
river Nappanee, on which the Mohawks have a 
settlement, all the, names round this bay* are 
right loyal, or royal, from Ernest Tomoi, to 
Adolphus Town, Prince Edward's Bay, So- 
phiasberg,* Marysberg, and Ameliasberg, on the 
furthest neck of land at its head. This happy 
choice, if the inhabitants had any thing to do 
with it, speaks well for their politics. Their 
morals are no less refined, being, to judge from 
their names of things, modelled on the Platonic 
system : I requested the fair Maritpmes of the 
inn at Adolphus Town to feed my horse, while 
I walked through the village j " But is he ugly ?** 
said she ; " Handsome enough to be ffed," I 
answered ; not then comprehending, that in the 
language of the country, she elegantly alluded 
to his moral qualities, of which alone beauty, or 
dieformity, may be truly predicated. 

The road irom Ernest Town to Kingston 
TvmBf for the most part, through forest ; but the 
heaviness of the scenery is frequently relieved 
fatfilsi^ coune of some qaiet creek, descending 
'^'^iWizt its rocky banks to the lake, which gleams 

K 2 
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at intervals through the trees. The summer 
stillness of the landscape seemed forcibly to con- 
trast itself with the sights and sounds of war, 
which had so lately prevailed there ; and, as the 
inhabitants declare, had frightened all the deer 
and wolves back to Lake Huron : certain it is, 
they have lately become very scarce, so the fact 
is poetically credible. 

Ontario's ample breast is still, 

And silence walks the distant hill ; 

And summer barks are gently gliding. 

Where lately yonder war-tow*rs riding 

Seem'd> like leviathans, to load 

The bosom of the groaning flood. 

Oft as grey dawn broke o'er the wave, 

Each hostile line stem greeting gave, 

And oft, beneath the setting sun. 

Responsive peal'd each heavy gun. 

Then crouch'd the. midnight ambuscade. 

Within the pine-wood's pillar'd shade. 

And Indian war-notes fierceljr rose, 

A death-dirge to unwary foes. 

As burst their murdering attack 

Upon the drowsy Bivouac. 

Round leagiur'd fort, and post, and ford. 

The crac^n^ shell, and cannon roar'd. 

Till rung W alarum of the fray. 

From M Toronto's * quiet bay, 
i . To where Niag'ra madly pours 

His boiling tide 'twixt mountain shores : — 

.Uw eagle, whose broad wing. was spread 
' ''^Aho^e' the cataiiact's wild bed, 

y luwoiitedll&unders, rose 
■^Mitofhisr^ose, 

fiir York, where formerly was an 
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Where cedars desolately wave 

O'er Naniboja's iiland-grave : * 

No wolf his moon-light hunt pursued, 

By Erie's forest solitude. 

But cowering from his covert rah. 

Dreading the lordlier chase of man ; 

Nor dar'd th' unhunted stag remain 

Near his loVd haunts, and green demesne, 

But far from sounds of human slaughter. 

He strays by Huron's distant water. 

■ 
* One of the Manitoulin ishmds. For the story, vide 
Henry's Travels in Canada, in 1760 and 1776, p. 168. 
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WESTERN COUNTRY OF NEW YORK» 
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^ackett's Harbour has a mean appearance after 
Eongston; its situation is low, the harboui! 
small, and fortifications of very indifferent con- 
struction, both as to form and materials. The 
navy-yard consists merely of a narrow tongue of 
land, the point of which affords just space suf^ 
"ficient for the construction of one first-rate ves- 
sel^ with barely room for workshops, and stores^ 
on the remaining part of it. One of the largest 
vessels in the world is now on the stocks here ; 
her dimensions are 196 feet keel, by 57 beam ; 
she is bmlt over, to preserve her, and may 
literally be said to be housed : there is an obser- 
vatory on the top of the building, commanding 
an extensive view of the lake, and flat wooded 
country. About a mile up the river, there is 
another vessel of equal dimensions, built, and 
housed, literally in the woods. The town con- 
sists of a long street, in the direction of the river, 
with a few smaller ones, crossing it at right 
angles : it covers less ground than Kingston^ and 
has fewer good houses ; it has, however, the 
advantage of a broad flagged footway, while the 
good people of Kingston, notwithstanding the 
thousands expended in their town, and the quar- 
ries beneath their feet, submit to walk ancle-deqi 
m mud, after every shower. Whence this difl^- 
ence ? The people of Eongston are not poor, 
ignorant, French Canadians, but substantial, 
active, Scotch or English traders. Firobahly it 
lies in this, — that tiie Americans are at ]Kxme» 
while the English Canadian considers himiwifas 

k4 
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a temporaty resident, for the purpose of making 
a fortune to spend in his native country. 

The fortifications at Sackett's are so incon- 
siderable, that one is equally surprised that the 
Amerifcan government should have left their 
naval dep6t so inadequately protected, and that 
our army should have failed to take it. An 
American naval officer, who obligingly showed 
us through the navy-yard, related by what sin'-* 
gular accident the place was saved from Sir 
George Prevost's attack; an anecdote I have 
since heard confirmed, from a variety of sources* 
The garrison consisted almost entirely of militia, 
under General Brown, and ran away on the fiftt 
cannonade, leaving a few artillery-men in th^ 
fort, Avho were preparing to abandon it; the 
buildings of the navy-yard were already on fire. 
The general having in vain attempted to stop 
his panic-struck soldiers, crossed their flight, at 
the end of the street leading towards Brown- 
ville, declaring, that if they would run, they 
should not run towards home, and so turned 
thiem oiF to the Oswego road, which runs 
obliquely in the direction of the right flank of 
the British forces, as they had landed from HcM'se 
. islsilid. The latter perceiving a considerable 
fbrce moving rapidly in this direction, con- 
cluded they had been falsely informed of the 
strength of the American force, and actually 
gave up the attack, through fear of being ciit<^ 
tJie runaways. On such contingencies depend 
idBufwar^ 
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The Government of the United States not 
only preaches, but practises economy. The 
establishments at Sackett's are on the most 
moderate scale. Two regiments of the line, 
with a proportion of artillery, for garrison duty; 
80 men in the navy-yard, and one boat, the Lady . 
of the Lake, in commission : > what dreadfiil 
havoc would this parsimonious government make 
at Kingston ! * 

The road from Sackett's to Watertown forks, 
at about three miles from the former, and leads 
on the left to Brownville, a thriving little village, 
on the banks of the Black river, about five miles 
from its mouth. It - is named from General 
Brown, whose property and residence are here. 
This gentleman was one of the few fortunate 
American generals in the late war. He was not 
bred a military man; but succeeded, from the 
command of the -militia of the district, to the 
command of the frontier anny ; I believe, chiefly, 
because the United States government had no 
regular general at hand, to take the situation. 
He is a plain, shrewd man, and carried this cha- 
racter into his military operations. He has also 
the merit of having never unnecessarily aggra- 
vated the calamities of war. 

From Brownville there is a new road opened, 
across the head of Chaiunont's Bay to Gravelly 

* There were in comioission, when I was there, the Regent 
74, Montreal, and Star, sloops of war, and Chan?ille, a large, 
new transport, built since the war, capable of transporting the 
persons and property of almost all the lake population. 
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Point, opposite Wolfe's island, (about fourteen 
miles.) 

From Gravelly Point there is a ferry of a 
mile, to the island, and another, of three, £rom 
thence to Kingston. I took this route, in com* 
pany with a friend, to escape a tedious passage 
in the packet ; and happening to land on Wolfe's 
i3land, nearly at sun-set, we had to walk, or 
rather wade across it, (for 'tis wood and Ix^ 
from beginning to end, about seven miles,) in 
tde dark ; a jaunt I would recommend no one to 
repeat, without good reason, at the same hour^ 
iW new road seems intended to open the Kingsr 
todi market to the produce of the fertile countiy 
ot the Black river. At present a few log-hutis, 
and patchesof burnt timber, are the only marks 
cultivation has set on this tract of country. We 
passed two or three sportsmen, sitting by the 
road-side, with their rifles, watching for deer* 
Watertown is an elegant village *, on the Black 
river, about four miles above &ownville. The 
basis of the soil is limestone ; a broad rock of 
which, several acres in extent, divides the river, 
just at the town : the right branch, after break- 
ing into several smaller fitlls, precipitates itself 
about SO feet, and continues its course down a 
craggy valley } a paper-mill stiands on the left 
branch, which descends more gradually. Large 
masses of rock strew the banks below, as if 
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* The Americans, at least the Yankies, call their towns 
villages; applying the term town to what we call a township. 
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severed from above by the action of floods and 
rains ; several cedar trees have been left so near 
the edge, that they have bent down for want of 
support, and continue clinging, with their roots 
uppermost. A youth, belonging to the village, 
copducted me under the banks, towards the mill, 
and lesser fall, to an amphitheatrical range of 
natural steps, or benches in the rock, with a flat 
ceiling of lim^tone, about fifteen feet in breadth; 
the whole of it abounding in shells. On the 
island are also numerous fossil impressions of 
fish, seemingly of the eiel kind, with the spines 
in perfect preservation. Higher up the river is 
a large cotton-mill, beyond which, the banks on 
both sides continue to rise boldly, thickly clothed 
with maple, beech and elm, whose deep shade, 
waving over the narrow stream, may probably 
hav6 given it its name. Watertown conrtains 
about 12(30 inhabitants, chiefly emigrants &om 
New England. The houses are generally of 
wood, but tastefully finished } brick, however, 
is coming fast into use ; and begins every where 
to prevail, as soon as experience has pronounced 
the 8Ch1, or situation of a township to be capable 
gf my considerable improvement. 
^.. Here is a good taverq, wluch» besides the 
mscidenta} : advantage of coming alter the W^^* 
jfiag. inns.ipf 3ackettV afforded us ti^e rdre 
l^gniryof a priyati^ sitting-room, ^nd a dinner 
at. an English, that is, at our own hour. We^ 
fomd the church-yard wprth a walk» not for the 
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elegance of its monuments, or classic beauty of 
the epitaphs, but for its pleasing site, on a rising 
ground beyond the village, commanding an inte- 
resting view of the falls and course of the river. 
It is, moreover, neatly kept ; a mark of respect 
to its silent tenants, too frequently neglected in 
the States. 

Within a few miles of Watertown the country 
rises boldly, presetitin^ a refreshing contrast of 
hill and vaJley, to the flat, heavy woods, through 
which we had been labouring from Sackett's. 
The road, turning near Denmark, ascends the 
valley of the Black River by its left bank. The 
banks on either side are lofty, presenting, on the 
opposite shore, unbroken and majestic masses «f 
forest : on the western side the soil is gck>d, and 
coming rapidly into cultivation. A few pme- 
barrens occasionally intervene, upon sand mixed 
with blocks of talcous granite, rounded, and 
scattered down the water-courses. 

Indian com seems the staple grain, as it 
generally is, on lands newly cleared, but almost 
^e whole of this year's crop had been destroyed 
by July and August frosts. On the 28th of 
August there was ice at Kingston MiUs, tV of an 
inch in thickness, and this inclemency was 
general, as far as Carolina. Here and there, I 
observed fields that had escaped : and sometimes 
a small portion of a field would be untouched 
, while the remainder was as brown^ as if scorched 
'1>y fire. On examining these exceptions <more 
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narrowly, I was induced to believe, they were aH 
indebted, for their escape, to a situation more or 
less protected from the N. E. winds, which, by 
sweeping over deserts of ice, and forest, from the 
pole, become the chief agents of cold through 
the whole continent. The inhabitants, indeed, 
seemed more inclined to ascribe these escapes to 
the proximity of streams, which had mitigated 
the frost ; but frequently the bottom of a field 
had suffered, while the slope escaped: a valley- 
crop was sometimes cut off, and a hill-crop un- 
injured. Betwixt Sackett's and Watertown, 1 
observed several fields sloping to the road, (that 
13, facing nearly south,) with a broad belt of 
timber, on the crest of the hills behind them, 
perfectly green and flourishing, while the whole 
valley, from Martinsberg to Utica, down which 
the road forms a N. W. funnel, or wind-course, 
was blighted, except where, occasional angles, ot 
returns, afforded a partial shelter. If these 
ebaervationB should be correct, it would seem no 
ixgudftcious precaution, in clearing lands, to 
iMve a sufficient belt of timber to shut out the 
winds most likely to prove . fatal } that is, the 
N. E. and N. W. from which quarters unseason- 
able frosts may always be expected. 

Utica stands on the right bank of the Mohawk, 
inrer which it is approached by a covered wooden 
bridge, of some length. The appearaiiceof the 
town is highly prepossessing : the streets are 
^qpacious; the houses large and well-built; and 
tiie st(M*es (the name given to shops throughout 
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America*) as well supplied, and as handsomely 
fitted up, as those of New York or Philadelphia, t 
There are two hotels, on a large scale ; for one 
of which, the York House, 1 can answer, as being 
equal in arrangement and Accommodation^ to 
any hotel beyond the Atlantic : it is kept by an 
Englishman from Bath; The number of inha- 
bitants is reckoned at from 3000 to 4000 ; who 
maintain four churches — one Episcopal, one 
Presbyterian, and two Welsh. To judge from 
the contents of three large book-stores, their 
literary taste inclines chiefly towards theology 
and church history. I encountered . but one 
efiusion of native genius, in the shape of two 
verses, under three grim faces, painted on a 
tobacconist's sign-board, as follows : — 

*^ We three are engag'd in one cause ; 
^' I snufi&, I smokes, and I chaws." 

Hie town is laid out upon a very extensive 
scale, of which a small part Otily is yet com- 
plejted; but little doubt is entertained by the 
inhabitants, that ten years will accomplish the 
whole. Fifteen have not past since the traveUer 
foiled here no other trace of habitation than a 
solitary log-house, built for the occasional re-» 
<itij>tibn of ftiefchandize, on its way down the 
Mohawk. The overflowing population of New 

ilvf IflsjE not this t^nn be traced to the ship stores of the 

U compare them with our second class ofXondon 
dmkj\e^ea rank with the finlt. 
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England, fixing its exertions on a new, and fre- 
tiie soil, has, in these few years, effected this 
change, and goes on, workhig the miracles of 
industry and freedom, from the Mohawk to the 
'Missouri. 

Utica has great advantages of situation, inde- 
pendent of its soil, being placed nearly ^t the 
point of junction betwixt the waters of the Lakes 
and of the Atlantic. The Mohawk communi- 
cates with Wood's Creek, by a canal, from 
Rome, fifteen miles north of Utica ; and Wood's 
Creek faUs into the Oneida Lake, which is 
joined to that of Ontario^ by the Oswego river* 
Should the proposed canal betwixt Bufialo and 
Roiiie be cut, it will add very considerably to 
ttes6 advantages, by drawing much of the pro- 
duce of the Western country in this direction. 
The exptence of this uiidertakmg is variously 
estiittated at fi'om six, to 10,000,000 doUarisp; 
and the expence of carriage at about six doUars 
per ton. Commissioners have been appointed 
to -survey the line of communication, and the 
cmiat is already traced on paper. As far, how*- 
eve»^9 as I could understand, the route of this 
St; :JLawrence would be preferred, should the 
piUSty of our Government incline to give theil: 
coliuxierce ingress and egress on moderate terms. 

. With Utica commences that succession df 
fix^tiiriikhing villages, arid settlements, which ren- 
ders this tract of country the astbnishriient of 
tnivdlirs^ That so large a portion of the soil 
shold^ on an average period of less that! twenty 
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years, be cleared, brought into cultivatioTi» and 
have a large population settled on it, is in itself 
suflSciently surprising ; but this feeling is con- 
siderably increased, when we consider the cha- 
racter of elegant opulence with which it every 
where smiles on the eye. Each village . ^teeins, 
like a hive, with activity and enjoypieint: the 
houses, taken in the mass, are on a large sioale^ 
for (excepting the few primitive log-hut^ still 
surviving) there is scarcely one, below the ; ap- 
pearance of an opulent London tradesman -s 
country box ; nor is their style of building very 
unlike these, being generally of wood, painted 
white, with green doors and shutters,, wd 
porches, or virandas in front. The face of the - 
country is beautifully varied : on the left of the 
road, lofty ridges divide the Lake streams from 
the head-w^-ters of the Chenengo, andOriskany 
rivers ; and again, shooting up towards the north, 
form the steep banks of the Canserage Creek, 
and the wooded heights, which embosom Onon- 
dago Hollow. The shores of the small lakes. are 
picturesquely formed in the same manner^ and a 
succession of ridges is thus continued, till they 
terminate towards Lake Ontario, in the .Niagara 
heights, and mingle, on the south, with thespurs 
of the Alleganies, round the sources of the Sus- 
quehannah. The timber of this country is mostly 
oak, elm, ash, maple, hickory^ bass, hemlock, 
and butternut. . 

Betwixt Onondago and Skaneactas, our stage- 
party, which had consisted of several honest 
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farmers, received an addition, in the person of a 
little man in grey, who might have well passed for 
what he was, a barber, had he not, early in the 
drive, begun to figure in the character of an 
apostle ; first of all, by pertinent remarks on the 
efficacy of the inward light ; and secondly, by 
objurgating the coachman for his prophane lan- 
guage, who revenged himself, not only by sulky 
expressions of disbelief in the apostolic rights of 
his reprover, but infinitely more to our mortifi- 
cation, by considerably slackening his pace,^a8 
if to afford full leisure for our regeneration. To 
console us under this misfortune, and as we now 
began to ascend a rather long hill, the barber, 
takings off his hat, and turning his face to us, 
said ; " Gentlemen, if you have no objection, 
^* 1*11 sing you a hymn ; I have not a good voice 
•^ for it, but the hymn is a very fine one, and 
" will shorten the hill.'* He began accordingly, 
and soon induced us to assent unanimously to 
the first part of his proposition, relative to his 
voice ; the second seemed by no means equally 
convincing ; and the third was altogether so 
dubious, that we determined, on any similar 
occasion, to try whether a hill would not Jbe 
better shortened by walking, than singing up "it. 
He had \isited the chief town of the Onond^go 
Indians, in thi^ neighbourhood, and described 
-them as extremely reserved, averse to comnm- 
Bication with strangers, and closely addicted to 
their old forms of worship. <* They woi|j[d 
" neither receive a preacher,** he said, « nor 
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^^ drink spirits;" facts, which he seemed td 
consider equally indicative of hardened idolati^.. 
Mr. Jefierson, in his notes, quoting different 
enumerations of the Indian tribes, gives the las* 
estimate, (from Dodge, in 1779,) of the Onon* 
dagoes at 230 ; which is much below what they 
are at present reckoned at *, in this part of the 
country. 

• Skaneactas is pleasantly situated at the head 
of the lake from which it is named. We stopt 
here for the night, and admired, by a clear 
moon, the sloping banks, descending with al- 
ternate promontories of wood, and cultivated 
land, to its smooth silvery waters ; whilst here 
and there rose the tall mast of some trading 
schooner, anchoring under the shore. 

Cayuga, besides its agreeable site> is remark- 
able for a bridge over the head of the Cayuga 
ktke, a mile in length ; it is built on piles, and 
level ; calculating from the time it tocdc to pass* 
it, I should think it rather over-rated at a mile j 
three-fourths is probably about the true length.r 
Betwixt Cayuga and Geneva, is the flourishing 
little vUlage of Waterloo, bom and christened 
since the battle. Geneva contains many ele- 
gant houses, beautifuUy placed on the rising 
shore, at the head of the Geneva lake ; a situ« 
ation indicating that the name was not bestowed 
at random. 

From Greneva to Canandaigua, a tract of hilt 
4Bd vale extends for 16 miles, with only tw^ 

I have heard the Onondagoes estimated at 1000. 
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lioiises. I neglected to observe accurately, or 
€iaquire whether the soil was of inferior qu^tyt 
should this not be the case, this note wou]d 
dflS^rd a traveller of 182^ an exact mean of esti.- 
fnating the growth of its improvement in 10 
.years. Canandaigua is a town of villas, built 
on the rising shore of the Canandaigua lake^ 
Ivhich terminates the picture, at the bottom of 
tlie main street ; the lower part of which is oc- 
cupied by stores and ^^ehouses, but the upper^ 
to the length of dearly t^o mile$, consists of 
villas, or ornamented cottages, tastefully finish^ 
€d with colonnades, porches, and virandas^ 
«ach within its 6wn garden, or pleasure ground. 
The prospect down this long vista to the lake is 
charming ; if it has a defect, not to the eye, but 
to the mind, it arises from a consideration of 
the perishable materials with which these ele- 
g/Beat hmldings are coniitructed, impressing aH 
idea of instability, like pleasure-houses raised 
for an occasional festival. A fertile soU, and 
industrious population, are, however, bases on 
which brick will succeed to Wood^ and stone to 
il^rick. 

. From Canandaigua we tiiiDed from the main 
road nine miles S. W. to visit what is called 
** The burning spring," lately discovered. Thai 
tract of country is beautifully undulating, and 
richly cultivated : I was particularly pleased 
with the style of its clearing, being neither en- 
lOumbered with heavy masses of wood, nor, like 
most newly cleared tracts, stript to nakedness 

h 9 
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but exhibiting the rich, yet light studding of 
timber, we so much admire in many English 
counties. Perhaps the change from a dusty 
jolting stage to an open easy waggon, or Dear-^ 
born, as they are called in this state *, disposed 
us to regard the landscape with more than usual 
complacency. 

Turning a little from the road, we entered a 
small, but thick wood of pine and maple, en- 
closed within a narrow ravine, the steep sides of 
which, composed of dark clay-slate, rise to the 
height of about 40 feet. 

Down this glen, whose width, at its entrance, 
may be about 60 yards, trickles a scanty stream- 
let, wandering from side to dide, as scattered 
rocks, or faUen trees, afford, or deny it passage. 
We had advanced on its course about 50 yards,, 
when dose under the rocks of the right bank, 
iwe perceived a bright red flame, burning 
hriakly on its waters. Pieces of lighted wood 
being applied to difierent adjacent spots, a space 
^ several yards was immediately in a blaze. 
Seing informed by our guide, that a repetition 
this phenomenon might be seen higher up 
ijlen, we scrambled on for about 100 yards, 
TOCted in some degree by a strong smell of 
applied our match to several places, 
•i ,- . 

4 csrriage resemble a small waggon, in 

d for two persons, on wooden springs. 

two seats^ one behind the other. They 

laaiboni, from the General's taking 
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with the same effect The rocky banks here 
approach so closely, as to leave little more than 
a course to the stream, whose stony channel 
formed our path : sulphur in several places 
oozed from them abundantly. We advanced 
about 70 yards further, when we found the glen 
terminate in a perpendicular rock, about 30 
feet high, overgrown with moss, and encum^ 
bered with fallen pine trees, through which the 
drops, at this dry period of the season, scarcely 
trickled. These fires, we were told, continue 
burning unceasingly, unless extinguished by ac* 
cident. The phenomenon was discovered by 
the casual rolling of some lighted embers from 
the top of the bank, while it was clearing for 
cultivation : in the intensity and duration of the 
flame, it probably exceeds any thing of the kind 
yet discovered : I could, however, find no traces 
of a spring on its whole course : the water on 
which the first fire was burning, had indeed a 
stagnant appearance, and probably was so, from 
the failure of the current ; but it had no pecu<^ 
liar taste or smell, was of the ordinary tempera- 
ture» and but a few inches deep ; a few bubbles 
uddicated the passage of the inflammable air 
through it : on applying a match to the adjacent 
parts of the dry rock, a momentary flame played 
along it also. These circumstances induced us 
to consider the bed of the streamlet, as accidenl^ 
ally affording an outlet to the inflammable air 
from below, and the water, as in some degree 
performing the part of a candle-wick, by pre- 
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venting its immediate dispersion into the a(^. 
xnosphere. * I should observe, that there are^ 
.considerable sulphur springs nine miles N.W* 
of Canandaigua ; and it may perhaps be i¥orth 
fioticing, that a line drawn through both, would 
strike, in a S. S. \y^- direction, tihe warm spring 
near Huntingdon, in Pennsylvania ; the Berkely 
medicinal waters on the Patowmac ; and thence^ 
following the course of the mountains S. W., the 
hot springs of Bath^ and sulphur springs in the 
AUeganies. 

. Hochester is built inrniediately on the great 
falls of the Genesee, about eight miles above its. 
entrance into Lake Ontarior It is four years, 
since the Yankey axeman began to dispossess^ 
the wood nj^phs, oi; rather the wolves and^ 
be^trs, of this neighbourhood y and the town 
now contains 100 good houses, furnished with 
all the conveniencies of life j several comfortable 
taverns, a large cotton-mill, and some large corn- 
mills. Town lots fetch from 500 to lCk)0 doU 

■ 

lars, and are rising in value rapidly. The lirlKJle' 
village is as a summer hive, full of life, bustJe, 
and activity* Its site is grand : the Genesee 
rushes through it, like an arrow, oyer a bed of 
limestone, and precipitates itself down three 
ledges of rock, of 98> 30, and 76 feet, within 
the distance of a mile and a half from the town :^ 
the two first ledger, are of limestone ; the basis, 

* Mr. Jefferson, ib; hia Notes, p. 51. describes wbat 1 
imagine to be a similar vapour, near the juiictiQi)^ of Ibe j^lk 
Tiver with the great Kanhaway« 
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of the third, as well as the adjacent banks, is of 
the same red clay-slate, which every wh^i^e^ 
^rms the bed of the St. Lawrence.. This lime^ 
intone ridge» which cannot but be considered as 
a continuation of that of Niagara, crosses the 
liver therefore at the second, and then striking^ 
in a S« £• direction, divides the waters of the 
»naU lak^s from those of Oneida and Ontario.. 
The immediate vicinity of Rochester is still an 
unbroken forest, consisting of oak, hickory, ash, 
)>eech, bass, elm, and walnut : there is a black 
walnut-tree betwixt the town and the great faU^, 
twenty.four feet in its girth. The wild tenants, 
of these woods have naturally retired before the: 
sound of cultivation ; there are, however, a few 
w;olves and bears still in the neighbourhood;, 
one of the latter lately seized a pig close to the 
town« Racoons, porcupines, squirrds, black 
and grey, and foxes, are still numerous. Th^ 
hogs have done good service in destroying the 
^rattle-snakes, which are already becoming rare. 
Figeons, quails, and blackbirds abound. At: 
Rochester, the line of settled country in this, 
direction terminates ; from hence to Lewistown 
are 80 miles of wilderness, but of wilderness big: 
with promise. 

The traveller, halting on the verge of these 
^iboriginal shades, is inclined to pause in thought,^ 
^d reconsider the interesting scenes through | 
which he has been passing. They are such aSv 
reason must admire, for they are the result ojf' 
industry, temperance, and freedom* directed by 
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a spirit of sound knowledge, flowing through al| 
conditions of men, and giving birth to a state of 
society, in which there is neither poverty, nor 
oppression, nor complaining. Tliis thought 
pleases, in a world so full of woe and bitterness-; 
it does more, it thrills exultingly through the 
heart; and yet I fancied something wanting:— 
it- was the mellow touching of that great artist 
Time : — every thing wears too much the gloss 
of • newness. -— Here are no memorials of the 
past, for the whole country is of to-day ; five, 
ten^ or at the utmost, twenty years ago, where 
are now corn-fields, towns and villages, was one 
mass of forest ; certain pains-taking New-Ehg^- 
landers, having discovered the fertility of the 
soil, sat down to clear, till, settle, and improve, 
it,' and are now reaping the just harvest of their 
labours. — Imagination folds her wing over such 
a history, and we feel with Moore, 

*< No bright remembrance o'er the fancy plajs ; 
No classic dream, no star of pther days, 
Has left that visionary glory here, 
That relic of its light so soft and dear, 
Which gilds, and hallows e'en the rudest scene. 
The humblest shed where genius once has been* ^ 

I remember visiting the convent of " Our 
Lady of the Rock,*' near Cintra in Portugal. 
It was founded bjT'Emanuel, to commemorate 
the return of V^isco de Gama. For three cen- 
turies, the matih^^hyinn had ascended daily from 
its mountain piniiack, unmixed with sound of 
eartli, when the step of the invader silenced and 
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dispersed the ministers of its altar. There wm 
one old man left ; he was eighty years of ag6^ 
and had forsaken the world at the period of tiie 
great earthquake of Lisbon. The effects of a 
moral convulsion, more devastating than earth- 
quakes, had reached hun, after fifty years of 
seclusion. — What remembrances, what reflec- 
tions crowded within the walls of this little 
monastery ! My feeble conductor, as he glided 
through the forsaken -cloister in the white habit 
of his order, seemed like an embodied spirit 
of the past, bearing record of the revolutions of 
nature, and of empires. — But to proceed through 
the woods. » 

The road from Rochester to Lewistown has 
obtained the appellation of the Ridge road, 
from the circumstance of its running, generally, 
on the secondary bank of Lake Ontario. This 
bank is a gravelly ridge, seldom exceeding 15 
feet in height, and i$ generally from five to 
eight miles from the present shore. The primi- 
tive limestone ridge, forming the Niagarit^ and 
Genesee falls, runs parallel to it, but further 
from the lake. The disposition of the ground^ 
on the Canadian side of the St. Lawrence, is 
exactly similar, but has been less spoken of, 
because inhabited by a less inquisitive, and spe- 
culating race of people. Sixteen mUes west of 
Rochester, there is an Irish settlement, on 
Sandy Creek; iron is said to be found there. 
The average value of land is from 10 to 15 
dollars an acre, and rises rapidly, as the country 
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fi^efu One thous^flid families of s^ttlere 
grossed Rocheisrti^r bridge in 30 ds^y^, djuiiog th^ 
last fiummer. 

The mi ca^tiot be called firM^o^te, beii^ 
^nerally sandy, with a mixture of gravel ; it. 
howev^ produces oak timber m great abund^ 
«Qoe : a tract of 30 or 40 nules along the Ridge 
Toad» is called " Oak Orchard." -^Tlie average 
return which thie cr(q>s make on the line of the 
ffioall lakes, 13 about 95 &t one; in some in^. 
fitances it exceeds this : a gentleman of Blpomr 
field townt stated' the return of part of hiik 
laadfiy at 4ti for one: in Lower Canada it seldcxm 
exceeds six or seven. Notwithstanding the 
bad state of tlie road^ the stage-waggon runs, 
i&om Rochester to Lewistown in two days^ : this 
journey is heavy enough ; it is aometimea necefr- 
sary to alight, and walk several xmle9» or suffer- 
a dislocation of limbs, in jcdting over c^usewayfi^ 
or logged roads, formed of pine or oak tree& 
laid croflsways, without much regard to unifo^-^ 
imty of size, or the comfort of lliose who may 
have to travel over them. OccasiiHially a wild 
deer rtarts from the brink of some over^Jiadowed 
creek, and, at di£Eerent intervals, square patches, 
^eem oit out of the forest, in the c^itre of 
which, low hog-huts have been constructed, 
without aid of saw, or plane, and are surrounded 
by stumps of trees, black with the &egk kindlftd 
for the purpose of clearing ; these fires are stitt 
usually burning, in «ome quarter nmnd the 
house ; so that the -whole settleoienti beimxt 
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the remains of former conflagrations, and the 
volumes of blue smoke, still curling through the 
massive woods, has a very Cimmerian aspect* 
While he clears his land, the American settler 
seldom neglects to make potash : two men will 
make a ton of it in a month : its average value 
may be reckoned at 150 dollars : * so that the 
land repays him the value of his laboiu* at the 
outset. The stages meet, and put up for the 
night at a log-hut, dignified with the name of 
an inn, about 40 miles fircmi Rodiester. Our 
accommodations were of the lowest, but our 
charges, of the highest rate ; for, as our host 
sagaciously observed, " were he not to charge 
^* high, how was he ever to bmld a better 
<*. house ?'* By this rule we were compelled to 
contribute to posterity. Lewistown was one of 
the frontier villages burnt during the war, to 
retaliate upon the Americans for the destruction 
ijf Newark : it has been since rebuilt, and all 
marks of its devastation effiiced ; it is agreeably 
situated at the foot of the Liinestone Ridge, mi 
the steep bank of the St Lawrence, which here 
rushes with a boiling, eddying torrent, from the 
Falls to Lake Ontario* Lewistown. notwith-^ 
standing its infancy, and remote aituat|op» con-» 
tains several good stores, to which I was obUged 
to hav^ recourse for some trifling sfftieles, during 
my stay at Queenston, on the C^nadiai) side ; 
particularly for a pair of shoes, when J ^^com* 
panied a £dend to get his tea-pot mended ; 
Queenstofl affording neither tinker^ nor shoe* 
maker. 
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HE peninsula included generally betwixt the 
two Lakes, and the Niagara river, obtained, 
during the war, and stills keeps, the name of 
the Niagara Frontier. The Ouse, or Grand 
River, the banks of which are inhabited by the 
iSix Nations, may be considered its western 
boundary, and Burlington Bay its limit to the 
north. The Limestone Ridge, which we have 
observed skirting the road from the Falls of the 
Genesee, crosses the Niagara at Queenston, andf 
following the direction of the shores of Lake 
Ontario, as far as Ancaster, divides this frontier 
irregularly, nearly from east to west. At Anr 
caster it turns in the direction of the Lake, and 
having skirted the Bay of Burlington with , a 
magnificent amphitheatre, strikes eastward, tiU 
it has crost the Humber ; but whether it after^ 
wards proceeds in the direction of Kingston, or 
bends northwardly, I am not able to determine j 
thpugh from distant views, and some other cir- 
cumstances, I am inclined to believe it takes the 
former course. Its height may be averaged ge- 
nerally at from 500 to 250 feet : it is every where 
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very steep ; in some places nearly perpendU 
cular ; and when viewed from below, being co^ 
vered with trees to its summit, seems stretched 
across the country^ like a magnificent screen c^' 
verdure* The whole frontier may thus be con*^ 
•idered as divided intd two plateaux : the uppers 
on a level with Lak^ Erie ^ the lower, sloping 
from the foot of the Ridge to Lake Ontario. 
There is a marked geological distinction be- 
twixt these two tracts. Immediately b^ow 
Qlieenston all traces of limestone disappear : th^ 
Hver-banks, whidi are here about seventy ftet 
in height, are composed of the same ted dfty^ 
tfUtte which seems gcinerally to constitute the bed 
of the St Lawrence, from hence downwards, he^ 
yond Quebec i the sides of the different creeks 
found the head of the lake, from Queenstoii t6 
York, exhibit similar strata^ nor does a single 
limestone rock appear to the eastward of the 
Ridge i from thence, however, to Lake Erie, it 
predominates almost exclusively, and<x>nstitutes 
the basis of a soil, famoiis through Canada for 
its fertility. The whole of this frontier is dis^ 
tinguished by a peculiar mildness of climate: 
Volney observes, (tom« i. p. 137.) — "A Ni»- 
" gara, bien au-dessus de Montreal, ^les neiges 
" sont de deux inois encore plus coiirtes qne 
** dans cette ville ; ce qui est precisertient le 
*< contraire de la r^gle gen^rale des niVeatuk 
" observee sur le reste d6 la c^e.'* And agaii^, 
p. 166, he observes the great inerasser of etilA 
from Lake Erie, we^; <^to liiftt jti^ihe iM»igb^ 
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^^bourhood of Lake St. Clair, the only fmits 
*^ which will ripen are s^plesand winter pears (^ 
whereas at Niagara, peaches are raised in sttch 
abundance as to be the common food for hog6 
during the autumn : capsicums, melons^ and all 
sorts of gourds, are also abundantly raised in tb<^ 
open ground. M. Yolney is inclined to attribute 
this difference of climate to the greater or less 
prevalence of the & and S. W* windsj which, he 
says, become less frequent round Lake St. Ciatf'^ 
but in additibn to any general reason of thiA 
kind, there is a peculiar circumstance in the 
heak of this frontier, which has probably a more 
direct effect The N. W. wind, as has been al^ 
ready observed, is found to be the great agent of 
cold through nearly the whole of the AmeiicaA 
continent : it seems no less certain that it derives 
Its chilling powers from the unbounded traet 
of frozen, uncultivated cMaAvy over winch it 
sweeps. Befol^ however, it arrives at the Nia^ 
gaira frcHltier, it has past diagon^y across botft 
Lake Superior and Lake Huron, and must 
therefore have lost some portion of its intense 
cold in its passage. To prove the correctness of 
this observation, it is necessary that the differ- 
ence of climate should be co-extensive with the 
range of the N. W. wind, under these peculiar 
circumstances; and this seems to be the<;ase« 
A line drawn N. W. from York, would cross the 
narrowest extremity of Lake Huron, and sweep 
the shore, instead of crossing the expanse, of 
Lake Superior t now York is* known to ha^e 
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longer and severer winters than the frontier, 
though but sixty miles N. W. of it. In like man* 
ner, a line drawn N. W. from Lake St Clair, 
would fall beyond Lake Huron, and cross but. a 
small portion of Lake Superior ; the whole coun*. 
try, therefore, from this lake west, may be ex- 
pected, as Volney observes to be the case, _ to 
feel an unmitigated winter : the favoured portion 
lying betwixt these two points, on both sides of 
Lake Erie,* Accordingly, a decided preference 
is given, by settlers, to this neighbourhood : cui 
our side, the banks of the Grand River were icMig. 
since chosen by the Six Nations for their fertir. 
lity ; and from thence to the Thames, and Loo^. 
Pointy are the finest farms in the province. The 
whole of the American side is rapidly settling*- 
and Erie, built on the site of the old fort, is aU 
ready a considerable town. 

The northern point of the frontier, at the 
juncfion of the Niagarat with Lake Ontario, is 
occupied by Fort Missisaga, built opposite to the 
American Fort, Niagara, which it is thought to 
command : it is star-shaped, and intended to be 
faced with stone, should the expence be deemed- 
convenient. From hence to Fort Geoige tjbere 
is about a mile of flat ground, mostly occupied 
by the village of Newark, which has in great, 
part been rebuilt : the houses are of wood, and; 

* It seems probable tbat the whole of the Genesee countrj 
shares m this advantage. 

f The St. Lawrence, betwixt* the two lakes, is cosunoaljr 
called the Niagara. 
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b^ftg generally placed on frames, M^ithout foun- 
dations, ^eem tx) give a stranger no more reason 
to expect to find them standing when he next 
travels that way, than the tents of an Arab, or 
the booths of an annual fair. There is one large 
inn, of a gay exterior ; but being conra^only 
<3rowded with guests, it is half finished, half fur- 
nished, and miserably dirty : beds, indeed, are 
in more than comfortable abundance; it being 
no easy matter to squeeze betwixt each two of 
the dozen, crowded into a room. 

Betwixt Newark and Queenston the river is 
separated from the road by a light wood, througli 
which it breaks on the sight at intervals, fre- 
quently with the top-sails of a schooner gliding 
JuBt above its banks, and the tufted woods of the 
^ American shore beyond. On the right there is an 
unbroken succession of luxuriant orchards, corn- 
fields, and farm-houses ; a rare and interesting 
^ght in Canada. Queenston is built on the 
river's edge, at the foot of the heights ; it was 
embosomed in peach orchards before the war, 
but they were all felled to aid our defensive ope- 
rations, so that the vicinity looks bare and war- 
wom« The heights are still crowned by a re- 
doubt, and the remains of batteries, raised to 
defend the passage of the river. It was near to 
one of these, the gallant Sir Isaac Brocke Avas 
killed on the 13th of October, X812, while with 
400 men he gallantly opposed the landing of 15.00 
Americans, the whole of whom were afterwards 
captured by General Sheafie.<— But silence u 
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#■ ike wafiB^ coone of Ae IGilgani ; 

SBBKCDK OPOHKFy A wMt^ 

mlottAi AeVtnt expamm €tJjkit 

wit inHte IwiMffigi of TdrilL 

A^ hunzoBtf sod bcjmd ttcfli s 

imtut WKBKt uftiffitM OO wUcil IIS 

iiidi i lif i cli y into the aky> 

At QDeenston I conmieDoed a 
wwtj more cooTcnicnt mode of liBtdlfli^ 

nrf oiwn csumge} uds Dcnii^ s nttie ^m^ 
waggDOf (a madnoc I have dfanady destnndL 
by tho name of a Deafbom,) for idndk I gae^ 
•Jt aooood-liaiidf 150 doHan $ it was coiiif ijiif i wB^ 
fbawe Ae nuDion in ap p e aran ce. Mj ateed^ a 
hardy Canadian^ fared in the ne^^ Mi o iif fa u odL 
coit me 70 ddOars ; and with sadi pfeparatioiiy a 
man may travel comfbrtablj from Poiobsoo^ to 
New Orleans. 

It was a fine autumnal morning, (October 4,) 
when I put my equipage in motion from Qaeeii- 
stoUf towards York, accompanied by a friend, 
and a favourite pointer. The road follows the 
line of the he^hts, from which it is separated 
by an open meadow, studded with clumps of 
trees, over many of which the wild vine bad 
woven natural bowers, but its graceful festoonii^ 
is all its merit; for the grapes are small add 
foun The peculiarity of the Genesee road is re* 
newed here, or rather it is the same feature con- 
ftinuedt and runs along a second bank, about 
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twMity feet high» which follows generally the di^ 
recti9n of the ridge, at a distance, vaiying from 
a quarter of a mile to a le^ue« This little ele- 
vation gives a pleasing view, to the right of a 
fertile country, newly redeemed from the forest, 
while the steep, and sometimes perpendicular 
waU of limestone, wooded to its summit;, magni- 
ficently bars the prospect on the left. 

Many small streams descend from the moun^ 
t«ili to the l^ke, and where they have worn their 
cliannel through the second banl:^ cause pretty 
^^larp dips ia the road.^ . They are all numerically, 
and vaguely enough, named by their once re- 
puted distances. £com Port. George, as the twob 
fouiT,. six, eight, ten, twelve Mile Creeks. The 
viUi^e of St. David's stands on the Four Mile 
Creek, and seems retiring into a nook pf the 
mountain. A newspaper 13 printed here, and 
edited with ability : there are also two sadlers' 
shops, at one of which I purchased a neat single 
harness for thirty dollars, when I set up my equi- 
page. There are several miles of pine forest be^ 
twixt St. David's and the Twelve Mile Creek, 
which, though little interesting to an agricultu- 
rkt, are not, I think, without a charm for the 
tiaveller, whose business is merely to hunt out 
attf combination of f(Ams and colours, in which 
jei^r eyes, or fancy may find their account. . Its 
smooth brown flooring ; straight trunks, shoot- 
ing up like endless vistas of Gothic columns^; 
the vaulting of dark foliage above them 9 the 
UBnrersal stillness, . and even the resinous &3^ 
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^rancei so powerful on a hot day, combine i^ 
produce in the mind a solemn, and almost reli- 
gious feeling : << Ilia proceritas sylvse, et secre- 
^« tum loci, et admiratio umbne, fidem numinis 
^facif There is a scattered hamlett and 
court-house round the steep banks of the Twelve 
Mile Creek ; we stopt to bait our steed, and 
selves a few miles beyond, at a solitary log-taat 
in the centre of a forest^ where, besides oati^ 
we found excellent spruce beer made on the 
spot, and gmgerbread cakes, as the sign specified, 
bjeing underwritten " Cak^s and Beer.** We 
arrived at the Forty Mile Creek in the dusk of 
ihe evening ; the principal tavern was fuD, m 
we went to the second, where we were some- 
*what crossly received by an old Irish land- 
lady ; luckily, however, she recovered her good 
temper on perceiving us to be English officers, 
a species of animal she had lear^it, during the 
W2u:, to treat with civility. Her son had served 
in the militia, in token of which he was moit 
•obstreperously loyal, both in speech and song, 
during the whole evening. A fowl was speedily 
consigned from its slumbers to tlie pot, and 
served up, with the etceteras of the tea-tabie. 
The little room, or rather closet, in which we 
supt, contained a bed fot one of us ; the ot}|ter 
was to sleep in tbe chamber above : an inspec- 
tion, however, of tlie family loft so termied, in- 
duced Ine to alter this arrangement, by having 
my bed made up in the closet, which j ust hdfl 
the two, and standing room betwixt thein : iihia 
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^ftlso forced to make another infringement on the 
customs of the houste, by requesting an additional 
sheet to the one, usually deemed sufficients My 
fiiend walked out before breakfast and shot» iook 
mediately round the house, several quail, a brace 
of woodcocks^ and a partridge. The quails fre- 
quent the buck* wheat, at this season, in great 
numbers ; we frequently saw bevies c^ them by 
the road side. The American woodcock is smaW 
ler than ours ; its breast and belly are of a dir- 
tyish pink. The partridge is more properly a^ 
species of pheasant, very nearly resembling Ottr 
hen-pheasant,, both in size and plumage, and 
is seldom found but in woods. On setting offitoi 
continue our jiourney, we took the pointer iato 
the waggon, upon which our host exclaimed *< V\k 
** be hanged, if you Englishmen are not fonder 
"of your dogs than of your wives;*' — nor would 
tl^s be any mii^laced degree of afi^tion, were 
we all wived like mine host. Thf . road continuee 
to Stony Creek, following, as before, the dlreo> 
tion of the heights, with- little diversity of land* 
a^pe, except such as arises from their occasional 
windings, and darkly- wooded recesses. At Stony 
Oreek it breaks off to the right, towards the lake^ 
aiid approaches the outlet of Burlington-bay by 
a long neck of flat deep sand, thinly covered witih 
coarse grass, and a few bushes^ and dwarf oaks. 
There is a pleasing view from the bridge, up the 
bay to Burlington, which is built On an elevatedpe* 
oinsula : beyond it lies another sihall lake, aptly 
4ra[ominated << Coot's Paradise,^' from 
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land rises to the ridge, whose bold sweeping^ fine 
encloses, with an amphitheatre of woods^ iSSe 
little village 6f Dundas, and all the conntpf' &a 
that direction. We (Stopped to bait at a tavelli 
of a substantial appearance, near the bridge^^Ad 
looking to lake Ontario. Our host; whose port* 
ly figure reflected no disgrace on the appeaniftee 
of his house, received us with bustling impdrtaaM* 
<^ What could we have to eat ?*' — " Whatever yeii 
please,** was the reply, he had every thing in the 
house— " Well then, a veal cutlet, as wfe'areih 
hii&te :** he went in, and presently returned, pro- 
testing his wife wisis quite out of humour at bwt 
tliiinking of veal cutlets, when the veal had been 
killed a fortnight — " Well then. We are not par- 
ticular, a poJrk chop will do**^— but the pork chop 
only increased the storm.— " How could we e<- 
^ct a pork chop when the pork was all salted ?** 
— " Body of us mine host,** then said I, in the 
feelings of Sancko Panza under similar vexations^ 
" what can we > have?** — ** Why we could have 
bread and cheese, or butter, if we preferred it 5 
and bread and butter it was, seasoned however by 
Boniface's eulogium on hil^bwn generosity in keep- 
ing a tavern, which,|he did (he said,) not for the ifeke 
of profit, but because his feelings would not suf- 
fer him to send travellers from his door, albeit 
his wife was much vexed at this benevolence. 

A little way from this tavern stand's the hduse 
built by our government for the MohaWk ehie^ 
Brandt, in recompence of his sej^ices during the 
AmericMi war. It is a large sash^windowed 
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hmm^ q>pofiite to the lake^ and miperior in ap. 
peonnce to most houses in the provu^ce. I£s 
^irafe was living in it at this time, buthisson, wit|^ 
ivbom I had become acquainted at Kingstoiit ;tnu| 
at ToFk. He is a fine young man, of g&atleman^ 
}g manners and appearance, q[>eaks and wjritet 
English agreeably and correctly, and dresses in 
the English &shion, retaining only the mocassins 
of his Indian habit. He served during the war 
among his own people, ¥nith the rank, and pay of 
a lieutenant, which he still holds. 

Ittookus threehourstoaccomplishthefive miles 
ef road, betwixt the head of the lake and the main 
C9ad, called Dundas-street, which runs from York 
towards lake Erie andAmhertsberg. We halted 
lor the night at Hopkins's inn, where we found 
aU the deanlinesa^ and comfort a traveller can 
desire, with the alloy of but one little acci4ent 
Our game was to be cooked for supper; n thought 
flashed en us like lightning, while the prepare 
tions were going on in an outer room ; my 
fiiend rushed out, it was too Ute ; the sacrilege 
had been committed ; the woodcocks had been 
profimely gutted, and were tossed ignobly, to be 
stewed in a common pot with the other birds: 
their excellence, however, though thus barbarous- 
ly degraded, could not be extinguished, and oar 
appetites paid a just tribute to merit in di8gnise» 

The face of the country, from the head of the 
lake to York, is less varied than that of the Nia^ 
gaca frontier. The thread qf settlements is sleci- 
dery and frequently intenrupted by long ttaets 

M 4 
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of faetnlock-swainp, and pite-batrens. The bMk4 
df the sefveral streanis which descend to thehikey> 
are, Uke those of the frontier, bold and steeps 
exhibiting strata of crumbling red day-slslte.' 
The river Credit is an Indian reserve; welf stocks 
ed with salmon : we found a family encamped 
on its banks, drying fish. 

-There is a good bridge over the ropky bed of 
the Hlimber, and large mills near it^ The sur- 
face of the whole country seems flat ; I dM not 
observe a single hill, or inequality^ but such asf 
have been evidently formed by streams, descend-* 
ing over a soil little tenacious ; and isKs the banks 
of all these are very lofty, there is probably ar 
considerable, though gradual, slope of the whole 
country down to the lake, the shores of whiieb 
have no elevation worthy of notice. From the 
Humber to York is a uniform tract of sandy 
pine-barren, unsusceptible of culture i a change 
of feature, probably connected with the ancient 
history, and revolutions of the lake. 

York being the seat of goverament for the 
upper province, is a place of considerable im- 
portance in the eyes of its inhabitants^ to a 
stranger, however, it presents little more' than 
about lUO wooden houses, several of them con- 
veniently, and even elegantly built, and I think 
one, or perhaps two, of brick. The public build- 
ings were destroyed by the Americans ; but as 
no ruins of them are visible, we must c6nclude> 

• 

either, that the destruction exceeded the deso- 
lation of Jerusalem, or that the loss to the arts 
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IS not quite irreparable : I believe that they did 
not leave, one tstone- upon another, for they did 
not find one. Before the city, a long flat tongue 
of land runs into the lake, ^called Gibraltar Point, 
probably from being very unlike Gibraltar. York, 
wholly useless, either as a port, or military post, 
would sink into a village, and the seat of go» 
vemment be transferred to Kingston, but for the 
influence of those, whose pipperty in the place 
would be depreciated by the change. 

My friend having returned to Queenston by 
water, I left York with no companion but my 
dog, frequently repeating, as my wain dragged 
heavily over the logged roads, which cross the 
swampy woods round the Mocaco and Etobico^ 
the verses of Petrarca : 

** 'Solo e pensoso i piu desefti Campi 
** Vo mis^irando h pasfti tardi, e lend.*' 

Nothing looks less cheerful than the hut of a 
primitive settler, especially when isolated in the 
mass of a dark heavy forest ; yet it is the first 
glance only which is unpleasant, the second 
shews present comfort, and progressional im- 
provement : I do not remember to have seen 
one of them abandoned, except for a better 
house : there are more ruined cottages in the vi^ 
x^inity of Cork, than in all North America. 

A few miles beyond Hopkins's inn, the road 
ascends the limestone ridge, and sometimes runs 
so near the edge of it, that, by stepping aside a 
few yards, the traveller perceives the level 
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country he is traversing to be a terrace, abotttr' 
300 feet above the level of the lake. I descended- 
by a road, so precipitous, as nearly to resemble, 
at its summit, an irregular flight of steps, to the 
village of Dundas, enclosed within the rich 
woods, and angles of the heights: in fact, its 
territory is so much contracted by them, that it 
will admit of little increase of population } and 
there is about it a stagnant aspect, very unlike 
that of its neighbour Ancaster. To reach An- 
caster, the ridge, or mountain, as it is called 
here, must *< with toilsome march" be again 
ascended. A stream, gushing from the rocks 
above, turns several mills by the roadside^ and 
forms a pleasing cascade, in the glen near its 
fountain. Having mounted the height, and en- 
tered the village, I was agreeably surprised to 
find a tavern, superior both in size and appear- 
ance to any thing I had expected in a village so 
remote from any great line of travelling. On 
calling for the ostler, I was quietly answered, 
'^ he would come as soon as he had taken his 
^< tea;'' so I managed for myself; not caring, 
after a fatiguing day's journey, that my horse 
should 'wait his independent leisure, and the un- 
certain close of a tea*table conversation. The 
landlady, a very obliging woman, apologized af- 
terwards for this inattention, on the ground of 
the impossibility of procuring good servants $ 
and I mention this incident, one of many simi- 
lar, to show that this free and easy behaviour of 
the lower classes, which English travellers so 
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frequently complain of in the States, and attri* 
bute to their Republican principles^ is common 
enough under our own Government, whenever 
the supply of labour is disproportionate to the 
demand for it. 

Ancaster has a smiling aspect : new shops and 
houses, superior in size, and architecture, to 
the old, are building rapidly. Its site is pictu- 
resquely grand, and the neighbourhood thickly 
lipread with improving farms. Ancaster merits 
to be the metropolis of Upper Canada. 

A gentleman, to whom young Brandt bad 
given me a letter of introduction, having some 
friends travelling towards the Grand Rivej, I 
set oB^ the next morning after my arrivid, for 
the Indian settlements. 
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iMOUirs or the obavd ritkr. 
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Thb poirerfiil Indian oonfedoracy, known hj the 
name of MaflsawoomicSt or Five Nationst oi^gi- 
nally occupied the whole of the country betwixt 
the lakes, and the Allegany ridges, from tiie 
sources of the Ohio to the banks of the UudsMi. 
They were known, and dreaded by the Frmch 
Canadians, under the name of Iroquois. ^vEadi 
^' village, or canton," writes Lahontan, in i684» 
*^ contains 14,000 souls, of whom IdOO bear 
" arms/* In 1712, they received the Tusca- 
roras into their confederacy, and made them the 
sixth nation. " All the confederated tribes,*' 
says Morse, " except the Oneidas, and Tusca- 
«< roras, sided with the British in the late war, 
<< and fought against the Americans.** In 1779 
they were attacked by general Sullivan, and 
driven to Niagara ; their numbers were at this 
time estimated by Dodge at 1580. At Niagara, 
many of them died, << from being obliged,'* says 
Morse, " to live on salted provisions.** The re- 
mainder had the lands round the Grand River 
assigned them for their support, by our govern- 
ment, where they have since resided, with the 
Delawares and Missisagas, joint sufferers in th^ 
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same cause j the latter of whom, have given their 

Dame to the new fort opposite to Fort Niagara. 
It is probable, however, from the villages of the 
Six Nations still to be found within the territory 
of the State of New York, that, besides, the 
Oneidas and Tusc^roras, portions of the other 
four tribes, in opposition to the general dispod- 

^tion of their nation, attached themselves to the 
American cause : a species of national disuQioii, 
rciulting from an excess of individual freedom, 
which has,' on every occasion of hostilities, 
whetted the tomahawk of kindred warriors,* for 
destruction of their own clan. 

The Mohawks have always been esteemed the 
head of the confederacy. They were strongly 

t attached to the British interest, and first A>1« 
lowed Sir William Johnson into Canada, under 
their chieftain, << the Monster Brandt.^' The 

. Monster had, however, some good qualities. He 
accustomed his people to the arts of civilized life, 
and made farmers of them. He built a church, 
and translated one of the Gospels into the 
Mohawk language ; for, like Clovis, and many 
of the early Anglo-Saxon, and Danish Chris- 

' ttans, he contrived to unite much religious zeal 
with the practices of natural ferocity. His grave 
is to be seen under the walls of his churdi. I 
have mentioned one of his sons: he has' alto a 
daughter living, who « would not disgrace the 
circles of European fashion : her face, ^ and 
petson are fine and' graceful : she cfpeaks^ English, 
toot only correctly, but el^ikCly ; and has» botli 

6 
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in her speech and manners, a softness approach- 
ing to Oriental languor ; she retains so much of 
her nationa* dress as to identify her with her 
people, over whom she affects no superiority^ 
but seems pleased to preserve all the ties, and 
duties of relationship* She held the infant of 
one of her relations at the font, on the Sunday 
of my visit to the church : the usual church, and 
baptismal service was performed by a Dr. Aaron^ 
an Indian, and an assistant priest; the congre- 
gation consisted of 60 or 70 persons, male and 
female: many of the young men were dressed 
in the English fashion, but several of the old 
warriors came with their blankets, folded over 
them, like the drapery of a statue ; and in this 
dress, with a step and mien of quiet enei^gyt 
more forcibly reminded me of the ancient Ro« 
mims than some other inhabitants of this conti- 
nent, who have laid claim to the resemblance. 
Some of them wore large silver crosses, medals, 
and other trinkets^ on their backs and breasts ; 
and a few had bandeaus, ornamented with fea- 
thers. : Dr. Aaron, a grey-headed Mohawk» had 
touched hia cheeks and forehead with a few 
spots of vermilion, in honour of Sunday; he 
wore a surplice, and preached at considerable 
length; but his delivery was unimpassioned, 
and monotonous in the extreme. Indian elo- 
quence decays with the peculiar state of docietj^ 
to which it owed its enei^y. 

The Mohawk village stands on a little plain, 
looking down upon the Grand river, iip<Mi the 
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alluvion of which the inhabitants raise their 
crops, chiefly of Indian com. Their houses 
are built of logs, rudely put together, and ex- 
hibiting externally a great appearance of neg- 
lect, and want of comfort : some few are in a 
better condition : the house belonging to Brandt's 
fitmfly resembles that of a petty Engli^ fknner j 
Dr. Aaron's was neat and clean, llie Doctor, 
who had been regularly ordained, and spoke 
very good English, told me the village had been 
injured much by the war^ which had put astop to 
its improvements, and dispersed the inhabitants 
over the country. This is probable enough : the 
Lidlans advance towards civilized life with a 
forced motion, and revert to habits of warfare, 
and wandering, with a natural rebound. The Cay. 
ugas seem to have made less progress than the 
Mohawks, towards domestic accommodation: 
the fire is still in the middle of their dwellings : 
the earth, or a block of wood, miffices for chair, 
and table ; and planks, arranged round the walls, 
like cabin births, form their beds. They seemed 
very cheerful, though with little reason} for 
their crop of Indian com, which they were now 
drying and husking, had been spoiled by prema- 
ture frost, and in common with all the other 
Indians of the settlement, their only resource 
against starvation, was the British Commissariieit. 
They confine themselves to the cultivation of 
Indian com, because it requires Kttle labour, 
and of that sort which may be performed by 
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^omen ; the consequence is, that a single fro^y 
night strikes^ them with famine, or at least throws 
them for support upon the magazines of Kingston* 
The evil and remedy proceed from the same 
source : an habitual dependance on our bounty 
destroys, by rendering needless, all exertion to^ 
"wards self-support : but from the system of Inr 
dian tutelage results the necessity of guardiaii- 
ship, that is, of the Indian department, througti 
which some thousands of the public money are 
annually filtered : plentiful harvests on the Grand 
RiVer would destroy golden crops of place and 
patronage. 

I had little opportunity of observing their 
manners and character. It may be conjectured 
that European intercourse is fast obliterating the 
characteristic features of their former social gysf* 
tem. Their 'increased knowledge of our arts, 
and enjoyments, has been probably followed by 
a proportionate increase of wants, and desires^ 
and these, by the usual accession of their conco- 
mitant passions. It is likely they are less brave, 
less temperate, less sagacious, and less ardent in 
their social affections, than their woodland ances* 
tors ; but also less cruel and revengeful, mqre 
selfish, and more religious. In the vicinity of 
their settlements they have the character of 
being inoffensive neighbours, and of living peace- 
ably among themselves, except when under the 
occasional influence of intoi^cation. Their man- 
ners seemed to me remarkable for nothing .^ 
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fnudh'ai^ for that quiet self-possession^ which con* 
stitUtes the reverse of vulgarity. Their wonieiiy 
beffbre strangers, are extremely timid : most o£ 
those who lived at any distance from the church, 
came mounted, with their husbands walking hy 
their sides ; a symptom, perhaps, that the sex is 
rising among them into an European equality of 
rights, and enjoyments. 

The whole of the settlements are reckoned to 
fdrnish about 500 warriors to our Government 
These, if Hot the best, are certainly the dearest 
of our allies : besides the support of themselves 
and th^ir families during, war, several thousands 
are expended annually in clothing, and nick- 
nacks, under the name of presents. Every acd*- 
dental loss, from failure of crops, or other dis- 
aijters, they are in the habit of expecting should 
be made good by the liberality of their " Great 
** Father,** whose means and generosity they are 
well disposed to consider as unbounded; iaii 
idea which his agents are little careful to repress. 
During the late war they behaved with the cauti- 
ous courage of German auxiliaries, evidently con- 
sidering it their first interest to spare themselves, 
their second^ to serve their father ; a mode of 
conduct which was nearly resented by the more 
enterprising warriors of the West, who had takei^ 
ttj^ the hatchet from a strong feeling of necessity^ 
andf'hatred to the encroachments of the Ameri- 
cau^. . Among these, the most distinguished 
was Tecumseh, a Shawnee chieftain, whol^e cou- . 
rage^ and commanding talents recommended 

N 
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him, early in the war, not only to the notion 
but to the personal esteem, and admiration qf 
Sir Isaac Brocke.* Tecumseh perceived the ne- 
cessity of a general Indian confederacy, as the 
only permanent barrier to the dominion of the 
States. What he had the genius to conceive he 
had the talents to execute : eloquence, and ad- 
dress, courage, penetration, and what in an Ii^ 
dian is more remarkable than these, undeviadng 
temperance. Under better auspices, this Am- 
phictyonic league might have been effected ; «but 
after the death of his friend and patron, he found 
no kindred spirit with whom to act ; bat stm^ 
with grief and indignation, after upbraiding^ in 
the bitterest sarcasms t, the retreat of our fiiroN^ 
he engaged an American detachment of mount- 
ed riflemen, near the Moravian village, and hay- 

* The General, one day, presented him with the mdk he 
had worn on his own person. Tecunudi received it with 
emotiony and begged the General to consider, that if he 
firained from wearing it himself, it was from an anxiety to pie- 
Tent the jealousy, which such an honour conferred oo a 
young diieftain might excite, among the older ladiaii c$p^ 
tains; but that he would send it to his fiimily, to be pr cscn rei 
as an eternal memorial of his fiUher's friendship. 

f <* I compare," said he, speaking of the author of this r^ 
treat, << our ftther to a fat white dog, who, in the season of 
« prosperity carries hb tail erect on his back, but drepa k 
** betwixt Us legs, and flies at the approadi of danger.** Ob 
another occttdon, when by way of pacifying his remoDStraaoai 
with a metaphor, in the Indian manner, our commander pro- 
fessed his readiness to lay his bones by hb side, ^ Tdl Unit 
^ dog," said the angry warrior, <« he has too much regard 
^ for his carcass, to by his bones any whore.** 
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ing rushed forward, singly, to encounter their 
commanding officer, whom he mistook for Gene- 
ral Harrison, he fell by a pistol Jiall. The exul- 
tations of the Americans on his death, afford un- 
erring, because uiuntended, evidence of the 
dread his talents had inspired.* 



TO THE MEMORY OlF TECUMSEH. 

i^ecum^efa has qo grav^, but eagles dipt 
^iPheir ravening beaks, and drank his stout heart's tide, 
• 'Leaving bis bones to whiten where he died : 
^^ ^drio Ify Cbristii^ii tomahawks was stript 

,^f^ig the barM fibres.f — Impotence of pride! 
^puinphant o'er the eartb-worm^ but in vain 

iDeeniing th' impassive spirit to deride, 
Wfaieh, nothing or iramortnl, knows no pain ! 
JMight ye torment him to this earth again, 
^!!^t were an £^opy : hii chi)4reii'§ M<^ 
Pel^^d his spirf;, j^d ]\]fe a eejry flfM^ 
Scorched up his core of being. Then tl^ s^ua 
Of flight was 6n hiniy and the mriftgipg thought^ 

'He should BO more the crimson hiatc^et raise 
' Nor drink ftom kiodnsd lipa his song Afprais*; 

- # The oficer who «hot bim w^ a CMonel JohnsoRy wh# 
jt§/^ ^fsen hiniflidf s^erdy wounded the moment befipiat. 
^^^UBseh bore ^ pers((^al e|upity to Geu«:al ^^rxy(^^ to 
whom he attributed th^ slai^ter of hi^ family ; and had 
▼owed that when they met, one of them should be left on the 

neisi. 

t Hie riflemen are said to have cut off strips of his akin to 
pvimitfe » irophiei. 

N 3 
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THE FAIiLS OF NIAGARA. 



To describe the Falls of Niagara, is to tell athrice' 
told tale ; yet few can <have looked on this marr 
vel of nature with so cold an eye, as not- to. 
wish for some record of the emotions it occasicm* 
edi The history of our sensations, as excited 
by the sublimest objects of art, or nature, would 
be far worthier of perusal than the legends of our 
vanities and passions, of which history is, for the 
most part compounded : it is little, that such 
spectacles are innocent; an enthusiast in the 
fine arts has declared, that no one can omtem* 
plate the Apollo Belvidere without feelingan exal- 
tation of his moral being ; the i^iracles of nature 
are not less powerful : to be conversant with them 
is to feel too sensibly the littleness of ordinaiy 
pursuits, and vulgar gains, to become deeply im- 
mersed in their polluted vortex. By frequently 
gazing on scenes, in which the power of man is 
nothing, the possession of that power becomes 
an object of indifference or contempt : we ap- 
proach the contentment of Diogenes, without its 
cynicalness, and have nothing to ask of the ma9^ 
ters of the worlds but that they would leave us the 
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firee use of sky, and sunshine— a greater boon 
indeed, than they are commonly disposed to 
grant. 

At Queenston, seven miles from the fails^ 
their sound, united with the rushing of the river, 
is distinctly heard. At the distance of about ^ 
mile, a white cloud hovering over the trees indi- 
cates their situation : , it is not, however, until the 
road emerges from a close country into the space 
of open ground immediately in their vicinily, 
that the white volumes of foam are seen, as if 
boiling up from a. sulphurous gulph. Here a 
foot-path turns from the road, towards a wooded 
cliff: the rapids are now beheld on the right,, 
rushing for the space of a mile, like a tempestu<v 
ous sea. A narrow tract descends about 60 feet, 
down the clifi; and continues across a plashy 
meadow, through a copse^ encumbered with mas- 
ses of liipestone ; extricated from which, I found 
mjTself on the Tabl^ Rock, at the very point where 
the river precipitates itself into the abyss. The 
rapid motion of the waters, the stunning noise, 
the mounting clouds, almost persuade the startled 
senses, that the rock itself is tottering, and on the 
point of rolling down into the gulph, which swal- 
lows up the mass of descending waters. I bent 
over it, to mark the clouds rolling white beneath 
me, as in an inverted sky, illumined by a most 
brilliant rainbow,— *one of those features of soft- 
ness which nature delights to pencil amid her 
wildest scenes, tempering her awfulntes with 
beauty, and making her very terrors lovely. - 

N 3 
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Th^rteis a tedder about felf mUe below the Table 
Rock, by which I descended the clifl^ to reach 
the foot of the fall. Mr. Weld has detailed the 
impediments, and difficulties of this ^ppro&ch^ 
and M. Voltiey confesses they were sUtJb as t6 
Overcome his exertions to surmount them j ^ feti^ 
years, however, have mad^ a great change; the 
present dangers and difficulties may be' easily 
enumerated. The first is, the ordinarj* hk^fd 
every one nihs, who goes tip or ddWn a ladder ; 
this is a very good otie of 30 steps, or about 4^ 
feet ; from thence the pltth is a roiigh one, dVer 
the fhigments, and masseis of tock, Which hive 
gradually crumbled, or been fbrcibiy riveii, fttttii 
the cliff, and which cover i broad declittitagidpiOe, 
from its base to the river brink : the only rlsR ift 
this part of the pilgrimage, is that of a btoken 
Jhitt from a false step. Th6 path grows stnodCb 
as it advances to the fall, so that the ntidividdd 
ittentioti may be given to this imposirig i^dta^ 
cle. I felt a sensation of awe as I drew tiear it, 
like that caused by the first cannon on themoilriii^ 
of battle. I past from sunshine into gloom aUdtclitt* 
pest ; the spray beat down in a heavy raiti j ^ Vib- 
lent wind rushed from behind the sheet of Wifefeif : 
it Was difficult to respire, aild for a tnotUbiiti it 
seemed temerity to encounter the cbnvidil^ 
Hirbrkingk of the elemebtsy and intinde itilo*tlife 
dark dwellings 6f th^it power i but the datJger 
is in appearance only ; it is pO^siblfe to p6tietrite 
but a few steps behind the curtain, afid In thiSJie 
few» there is no hazard } the footing is good> ami 
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the qpace sufficiently broad and free : there ii 
not even a necessity for a guide, two eyes amply 
suffice to point out all that is to be seen, ot 
avoided. During my first visit, there were two 
young American ladies on the same errand, who 
were drenched, as well as myself, in the cloud 
of spray. In my opinion, more is lost than gau> 
ed, by this facility. The effect produced upon 
us, by any' object of admiration, is increased by 
the difficulties of approaching it : the imagin»> 
tion does not suffer to be thrown away^ a single 
particle of all that has been expended in the 
pursuit : lovers and pilgrims know this j bring a 
Baptist's head, or even the wood of the true 
cross, to the believer's door, and they will soom 
lose all power over his fancy. Objects, indeed^ 
of real beauty, or sublimity, are privileged never 
wholly to fail of their effect, whatever may be 
the disadvantages under which they are seen ; 
still it may be, and is, weakened by them. Are 
the feelings excited by the Elgin marbles, when 
we view them, elbowed by groups of simpering 
fashionables, and gaping tradesmen, the same 
with those they must have awakened in the bo- 
som of the lonely traveller, sitting before the 
fine of Theseus ? — For Niagara, I foresee that 
in a few years travellers will &id a finger"post» 
•• To the Falls' Tea Gardens," with cakes, and 
refreshments, set out on the Table Rock. 

The name of '< the horse shoe,'^ hitherto giv^i 
to tiie larger Fall, is qo longer applicable : it 
has become an acute angle. M» Vdney, and 

N 4 
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Mr. Weld have observed this change. • An ofli* 
cer, who had been stationed in the neighbour'* 
hood thirty years, pointed out to me the alteraiioB 
which had taken place in the centre of the Fallf 
which he estimated at about eighteen feet in the 
thirty years. M. Volney, speaking of the lime* 
stone ridge at Queenston, observes, " Pour qtu- 
^* conque examine avec attention toutes les cir« 
<< Constances de ce local, il devient evident que 
^^i c'est ici que la chute a d'abord commence, et 
'< que c'est en sciant, pour ainsi dire, les bancs 
" du rocher que le fleuve a creus^ le ravin, et 
<< recul^ d'%e en age sa breche jusq'au lieu ou 
^' est maintenant la cascade." It does not seem 
that any objection lies against this theory, for 
admitting that the present bed of the Fall wears 
away, and recedes, as it evidently does, there is 
no reason to set any other limit to the com- 
mencement of this action, than the commence- 
ment of the impediment by which it is caused. 
It confirms this hypothesis, that from Queenston 
to the foot of the Falls there are no islands, 
though at, and above them, there are many. 
Upon this supposition, then, and from the rough 
estimate hitherto formed, some calculation may 
be made, approximating to the probable length 

* Les plus vieux habitans du pays, comme I'observe M. 
Weld, se rapellent avoir vu la cataracte plus avanc^ de 
plusieurs pas. Un officier Anglois, stationnd depuis trente 
ans au Fort £ri^, lui cita des faits posttifs, prouvant que des 
rochers, alors existans avaient ^t^ minds et engloutis.^— 
Climat D'Amerique) T« i* p. 119. 
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of time the river has employed in thus wearing 
its way backwards. The distance is about six 
miles ; and as the substance *to be worn away iisi 
homogeneous, the progress would be tolerdbly 
uniform, in uniform spaces of time : the result, 
however, startles our chronology. M. Volney 
denominates the limestone of this frontier << jprj^ 
fnit^ ou chrystaUise :*\ it however contains or- 
ganic remains, as well as that of the Genesee 
country, but not in such abundance as the bed 
of lake Erie. He considers it as resting ^ sor 
** des bancs de schiste bleu, que contiennent 
" une forte dose de souffie.'* I observed sul- 
phur oozing abundantly from the cliff immedi- 
ately adjacent to, and within the spray of the 
Fall.* 

The lesser Fall, on the American side, had s 
considerable appearance of elevation above the 
bed of the greater : upon enquiry, I found there 
was a difference of fifteen feet between them, 
caused probably by the greater weight of wateir 
descending down the latter ; the effect of tiie 
scene is increased by this circumstance. 

The island which divides the Falls has been 
frequently visited of late years, nor, odd as it 
may seem, is it an adventure of much hazard. 
Examining the map, it will be seen, that at the 
point, at which the rapids commence, the cuTi* 
rent separates^ . and is drawn on either side, to- 

*'I found gypsum incorporated with the limestone, in 
several parts of the cliff. 
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wards ihe two FaUs^ while the centre of the 
stream^ beidg in the straight line of the mland^ 
descends tow£u*ds it without any violent attrao* 
tion } and dowb this «ti]l water American boatSt 
well manned^ and provided with poles to secure 
th^di ^om the action of the two currents, have 
fr^uenttj dropty to the Island* iSKnce, howeve^^ 
th^ small military post the Americans occupied, 
on their side of the river, has been abandoned, 
there are no boats id the neighbourhoodi equal 
to the attempt. 

The whirlpool is about hal&way betwixt 
Qaeen#to& and Niagara. The river, boilings 
and eddyiog fi^om the Falls, enters a circular 
basin, r^mnd which the loAy cliff sweeps like an 
antique wall, overgrown with trees at its base, 
anjd amid its clefts a&d crevices* The cause of 
the whirlpool is readily perceived by the specta* 
tor, who looks down^and observes that the stream, 
being compelled into this basin, by the direction 
Qt its chaand, and unable to escape with equal 
celerity,- is forced to gain time by revolving 
within its circumference. ^ 

The river widens above the Falls* The banks 
are low and the adjoining country flat. The 
bridge over the Chippewa is protected by a ^te 
depont: this river is properly a long stagnant 
creek, or dirain^ tio Canby Marsh, which covi^rs 
all the interior of the frontier, from the Gi^and 

* The first cause of this elbow in the course of the river, 
was probably the opposition of some part of Ihe cliff on the 
northern side of the basin^li&rder than the rest. 
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RivlE!r.--^Fdft Erie has a waNwotn ^ispect, decaj«^ 
ed both in strength and dignity. A rag upon ft 
ciV)i6ked poit^^ Was the only banner^ floating on 
tilii iiveftitig Xst^Tit: the waUd wet^ tenantlesi. 
The original buikUdg Was a fortified stone baN 
rack : four small bastions were commenced be- 
fore the war, and one of them partly faced, but 
without curtains. An officer, who stood go- 
vernor when hostilities commenced, finding 
these works too scattered^ and unconnected for 
his small garrison, drew an interior entrench- 
ment round the barrack, which he declared to be 
impregnable, and as he prudently avoided bring* 
ing his declaration to a trial, it may still hold 
good. When the Americans defended the fcnrt 
under General Brown^^-they converted each <rf 
the bastions into a detached redoubt ; raised a 
cavalier battery on one of them, and connected 
them with abattis : It was the accidental explo- 
sion of one of these, during our assault, in Sept. 
1814, that saved their army in its entrenched 
camp, on Snake Hill, adjoining the fort. ^ Snake 
Hill is a sand-hillock, on the edge of the lake, 
and proves how easy it is, to be a hill in a flat 
country. The basin of Lake Erie is limestone, 
most inhospitable to Qels. It abounds in organic 
remains, corals, reeds, shells, &c. difiering in 
this respect, from the rock round Niagara^ in 

* General Brown has admitted thej^xplosion to hate been 
accidental ; it took place after our troops had possession of 
the bastion, most probably by a wad's entering tht powder 
magazine beneath it. 
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which the impression of a sheU is rarely to be 
discovered. 

Crossing the Niagara to Black Rock, by a fer- 
ry three-fourths of a mile over* I again entered 
the territory of the United States. 
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SixFFAiiO was among the frontier villages burnt 
during the war; not a house was left standing: 
it is now not merely a flourishing village, but a 
considerable town, with shops and hotels, which 
might any where be called handsome, and in 
this part of the country, astonishing. Its situation 
is highly advantageous, forming the e:^tremity 
of the new line of settled country already de- 
scribed, and communicating by the Lakes with 
the Western States of the Union, and the two 
Canadas. The American side of Lake Erie & 
also settling fast,^ and Erie is already a thriving 
town. The celerity with which l^uffijp has risen 
from its ashes, indicates the juvenile spirtt Of 
life and increase, that so eminently distinguishes 
the American population from the exhausted 
tribes of our hemisphere, which seem, in many 
countries, scarcely to preserve vitality augment 
to bear up against the evHs of inequality, ancl 
bad government. ** The hot breath of war^* is 
scarcely felt here, or, like their own forest con- 
flagrations, is succeeded by a liyeUier verdure, 
and richer pt^uce. 

I found the country as I went on, thiddy sett- 
led, * but dull, and uniform in feature, being an 
entire flat. T^e autumn had been dry^ aii^ water 
was so scarce in many places, that ffxy hprse was 
sometimes very grudgingly served with suefa as 
had been fetdied several miles. Tins is an evil not 

* It was a ** dreary wilderness" when Mr. Moore travellfld 
through it 
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ion in newly settled dktricto: drttoing 
fbUowi clearing) the creeks, no longer fed by 
the swamps, disencumbered also of fallen trunks 
of trees, and other substances by .whidi their 
waters were in a great degree stayed, easily ran 
dry in summer, and soon fail altogether. 

The principal inn at Batavia is large, and yU 
upon an economical principle, for one roof co- 
vers hotel, prison, couit-hpuse, and assem^f- 
room. I observed several prisoners at ihe bars 
of a lower room, and inquired of an old German 
about the house, what mi^t generally be their 
o£fences : " They had been most of them specu* 
lating too much/' It seemed hard thus to punish 
men for the ingenious use of their wits, so I b^ 
ged a further explanation: tiiey had been fbrging 
bank-notes. This delicate definition reminded 
me of a farmer at Watertown, with whom we 
fell upon the subject of English deserters: ^^ We 
don't want them here," said he } ^ they ore too 
&milar by half*/^ Now, though I could readily 
believe of th^se my countrymen, that ba^ftdnett 
had no part in them, it seemed an odd ground 
<^,<X)ixqplaint for a Yankey $ so I repeated some- 
thing wondmngly, ^ too familar !" " Aye,*' re- 
joined he, " they steal every thing tfeey can lay 
4iieir hands upon." Tliere is an Episcopal Chnrdh 
building here by subscription ( the cost of w4iich 
is to be 20,000 dollars. My host altered me a 
^ iStirrup Clip,'' at parting, aoivjiity not unusual 
In the untravelled parts, bodi of the £ltaees» and 
Canada. 
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Allan's Creek, betwixt Batavia and Caledonia, 
seems, from the banks still remaining, at s<Mne 
distance from its present channel, to have been 
once a considerable river, as was its neigh- 
.bour, the stream of Caledonia, by the same 
token. 

Caledonia is a small, but flourishiog village, 
and has a handsome inn, with very comfortable 
accommodations. Close to the road is a sheet of 
water, covering seven or eight acres, called the 
Great Spring, from which a clear and rapid 
stream descends, through a pleasing valley, into 
Allan's Creek, before the latter unites with the 
Genessee River: its banks are adorned with 
natural groves and copses, in which I observed 
the candlebeiTy myrtie in great abundance ; but 
a more interesting sight is the quantity of prganic 
remains, with which the blocks of limestone, 
scattered through the low ground round it, are 
encrusted, as if with rude sculpture : they are 
mixed with nodules of granite, and present innu- 
merable forms both of shells and aquatic plants : 
the shells were frequently attached to stones^ 
and imbedded in sand, evincing their compara* 
lively late deposition. This district has been 
settled fifteen years ; cleared land is worth 50 
dollars per acre ; uncleared about 15 dollars. 
Farmers reckon upon a return in crops of about 
twenty.five for one. 

I halted a day at Caledonia to rest my horsQ^ 
and shoot partridgesi and the next morning went 
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tm to Avon, on the right bank of the Genesee, 
tp breakfast : here let me record the fame of the 
little red-bricked tavern, on the right hand side, 
near the entrance of the village (I forget the 
sign). In fifteen minutes after my arrival I sat 
down to a breakfast which a Parisian gourmand 
might have envied me. — By the bye, the 
Americans excel in breakfasts, though their 
dinners are naught. — At Avon 1 quitted the 
main road, and following the right bank of the 
Grenesee, began, soon afler crossing the stream 
of Lake Comesus, to fall in with the spurs of the 
Allegany Ridges. The scenery here improves, 
and the roads proportionably deteriorate : wild 
even, to savageness, mountain heights branch 
thickly across the country, with no seeming 
order or direction, like so many gigantic mole* 
hills : the only level ground is the narrow allu- 
vion of the streams, which the road is, as often 
as possible, taught to follow ; when it cannot do 
so, it affords a very practical illustration of the 
t^s and downs of life ; yet is this travelling pre- 
ferable, perhaps in both instances, to the uni- 
formity which causes no fatigue, and e^ccites no 
emotion : if the height be toilsome th^ prospect 
is pleasant of the deep glens, and shades beneath, 
and of the blue hills smiling in distant sunshine : 
the valley is often encumbered with rocks, and 
its road deep and plashy ; but the white broken 
torrent rushes agreeably through ;t : its verdure 
h deep and various, or its cultivation cheerful. 

o 
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The Genesee river seems to bound the Ume« 
stone region in this direction. The Allegany 
Ridges, less rugged and precipitous than granite 
mountains, are bolder and more irregular than 
the limestone heights, which have a nearer 
resemblance to long terraces of masonry* 
M. Yolney considers the Freestone Mountain&f, 
called the Katskill, which fall upon the Hudson 
below Albany, as bounding the granitic region 
towards the East, and constituting the basis of 
the whole mountain country from thence to the 
Apatachian Ridges, and Georgia, fixing the 
sources of the Susquehanna, and the Genesee 
Country as the points of contact betwixt it and 
the Limestone Country. M. Guillemard ob-> 
serves (M. Volney, t. i. p. 57.) *< Le sol de 
*< toute la haute Soskoudna est mSle de schi^tes, 
•* de pierres de geiss, de schorl, de feld-spatfa, 
^* coupd d'une fbule de sillons peu elev^es, qui 
^^ montent par gradins jusqu'a L'AUegueny ; Ik 
** domine ie gr^s.*' The woods roimd the Ge- 
nesee abound in large black squirrels, some ci 
which are as big ds a small cat; they are 
destructive to grain> and are therefore keenly 
pursued by iqH>rtsmen, who frequently make 
purties, and cdebrate the destruction of several 
thousands at one chase : their fle^ is considered 
t delicacy : they ntigmte at different seasons, 
^ knA have the credit of ingemously f^iying them* 
tdves over rivers» by using a piece of bark for 
• Hift, and their tdils for sails : Olaus Wormius 
m the same story of the Norwegian squir- 
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rels *s 9£td Linnaeus authorizes the belief, so I 
supppse it to be an indigenous talent, though it 
would not cost much to a builder of hypotheses 
to infer from thence the derivation of American 
squirrels from an European stock. 

The road from Danville crosses a creek, winds 
for three miles up a mountain steep, heavilj): 
timbered, and continues through swampy forests 
to Canisteo. Close to the little village of Ark- 
port the Tyoga branch of the Susquehanna rises^ 
in a meadow by the road side. Arkport is named 
from the low flat boats called arks, which are 
built there, and used on the Tyoga, and Susque«- 
hanna, whose head-waters have depth fqr no 
other craf):, and for this, during the rainy season 
only^ It may be supposed that so rugged a 
coontiy is very thinly settled : villages are sepa- 
rated by a distance of fifteen or twenty miles, 
with few intermediate cottages : betwixt Canis- 
teo and Bath there are not more than a dozen, 
though improvements are gcnng on. The prin- 
cipal settlements are to be found on the narrow 
iSiUuvions of the creeks and rivers ; but ev^i 
thwe the soil is of an inferior quality. The 
roads are bad enough, but I was surprised to see 
them deep and miry, having experienced but 
one wet day during the. autumn : I found, how- 
ever, that this calculation would not apply to 

* ** Tranatat lice Besliob per amnes exigoo ligno eaildam 
iiabeiis pro Telo ^paomn z** nor^ can it beoUienrisei ** Nod 
«ium ei jwtuia alimn concessit natandi raodiiD«''-i-lx?Si 

o2 
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the mountains, or to the country east of them, 
where there had been heavy falls of rain : a dr- 
cumstance easily accounted for by consideriii^ 
that the clouds which come' impregnated with 
moisture from the Atlantic, are frequently arrest- 
ed by the mountains, and disgorged, without 
crossing into the Western country. 

Bath is built on the alluvion of the Conhocto 
Creek, and embosomed in wild mountains : the 
principal houses are placed round the.three sides 
of a square, or green, and being most of them 
new, white, and tastefully finished, have a lively 
appearance, as^reeably contrasted with the dark 
xfountain scenery which opens on the fourth 
side. It was court day when I arrived, and as 
the court was held at the tavern to which I had 
been recommended, I found it in a bustle, but I 
was not the less comfortably accommodslited in a 
well-furnished carpeted parlour, in which ditiner 
was neatly and expeditiously served. 

Among the persons at the court-meeting was 
the Militia General, M*Clewer, who brought on 
his countrymen the destruction of their frontier, 
by his wanton burning of Newark : he keeps a 
store in Bath, and succeeded to the command 
which he disgraced, either by accident, or through 
the want of a fitter man : ' hk had lately been cftst 
in 1400 dollars damages at Canandaigua, in an 
action brought by an inhabitant of Newark, for 
the destruction of his propierty. It would be 
judging the Americans unfairly to suppose they 
had regarded his cfonduct with indifference : for 
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some, time after it, he scarcely dared to show 
huQself in his own tieighbourhood ; and being on 
one occasion recognized at a public auction- 
mart in Philadelphia, he was hooted out of the 
room. 

Many affect to consider the American govern- 
ment as confederate with its officer in the burn- 
ing of Newark. It must be observed, first of all, 
that Mr. M*Clewer's conduct was disavowed; 
and secondly, that his instructions have been pro- 
duced, directing him to " destroy the village, in 
** case it should be necessary for the defence of 
**the fort.** Every one acquainted with the 
rules of war, or even with the rules of common 
sense, knows such instructionjs; to be perfectly 
correct ; yet the calumny has still h^ld its 
ground ; as if the American governnpf^nt, how- 
ever willing in piinciple» had really any interest 
to cpmmence a system of desolation, which 
cpul4 not but be, as it was,, heavily retaliated 
upon inhabitants, as innocent and defenceless as 
those of Newark. ^* But jealous minds will not 
<< be answered thus.** A luri^ing hostility to re- 
publicanism has been too frequently suffered to 
colour our views of tbe conduct of America : 
had I believed many Englishmen in Canada, I 
should have believed there were neither honour, 
faith, nor honesty in the United States, and that 
the whole of tbeii* military conduct was as odious 
for its cruelty, as ridiculous for its blunders ; yet 
as far as I could sift out the truth, even on our. 
jside of the Boundary Line, there was, as in all 

o S 
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wars, domethtng to be praised, and much to he 
blamed on the part of 'both. Each nation may 
charge the other with many acts of devastatldti, 
and perhaps some unnecessary bloodshed ; bat 
each could also call to mind, amid many deeds of 
gallantry, traits of high feeling, and generous hu- 
manity* Should the reverse side of the picture 
be alone retained in sight ? — perish the records 
<if glory, and warlike achievement, if they serve 
but to perpetuate national animosities, and whet 
the sword for a future contest ! 

There is a road from Bath by the shores of the 
Crooked Lake to Jerusalem, the village of the 
Elect Lady, Jemima Wilkinson, and her sect of 
Friends. A story is current in this part of the 
country, tibat having signified her intention of 
proving the truth of her mission, by walking oh 
the waters, and assembled her followers to witness 
the miracle, she asked them whether they truly 
believed in her ability to perform it, to which 
they unanimously replied, " they did j'* " Then, 
said she " the performance of it is unnecessary ; 
and so, as may be believed, they went their ways 
without it. 

The rojid from Bath to Painted Post, follows 
the alluvion of the Conhocto branch of theTyoga, 
and though stony is tolerably level ; it crosses thfe 
Creek twice in the last six miles. The moun- 
tains have a ^ty appearance, with horizontal 
strata. I was disappointed at Painted Post to 
find the post g;one ; broken dowti, or rotted, 
within these few years. It was, as may h& sup- 
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posed, an Indito memorial, either of triumph, 
or death, or of both. A post is not much, but, 
in tlus instance it was a record of the past, a rne*^ 
morial of, (may I be pardoned the expression,) 
the heroic ages of America !* 
, When I was at Ancaster I was shown the gcam 
of an Indian, among the woods near the head q£ 
die stream : it was covered with boards, and n 
pple erected at each end, on which a kind of 
dance was rudely painted with vermillion : the 
relatives of the deceased brought offerings to it 
daily during their stay in the neighbourhood ; a 
vitality of sorrow truly savf^e. 

New Town, or Elmira, (I put down both the 
names, for I went six miles about, from not know- 
ing it had the happiness to have two,) is pleastmt- 
ly situated on the edge of the Tyoga : its ^- 
pearance however h far from gay, for few of the 
houses are painted, and wooden buildings, wiilu 
ent this p)recaution, soon acquire a dingy decay- 
ed appearance ; but New Town has better claims 
than mere good looks, to my grateful remeo^- 
i>rance. Owing to some accidoital delays in the 
course of my journey, I found by the time of my 
arrival here, that I had not cash sufficient to car- 
ry me to Philadelphia, nor even much farther 
than New Town: I had bills on Philadelphia, 
and applied to a respect^le store*keeper, that 

* M. Volney, ¥nthout meaning to speak their pr^e, disco- 
vers a wonderful resemblance betwixt the In^aps, and the 
heroes of Homer and Sophocles. Vid. ** EclaSreissemens sur 
lei Sauvageis,'' 1. 1 L p. 502. 
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iSf tradesman, of the village, to cash me one ; the 
amount, however, was beyond any remittance he 
had occasion to make, but he immediately offer^* 
ed me whatever sum I might require for my jour- 
ney, with no better security than my word, for 
its repayment at Philadelphia ; he even insisted 
on my taking more than I mentioned as sufficient, 
I do not believe this trait of liberality would sur- 
prise an American, for no one in the States, to 
whom I mentioned it, seemed to consider it as 
more than any stranger of respectable appear- 
ance might have looked for, in similar circum^ 
stances ; but it might well surprise an English 
traveller, who had been told, as I had, that the 
Americans never failed to cheat and insult every 
Englishman who travelled through their country, 
especiaHy if they knew him to be an oflScer : this 
latter particular they never failed to inform them- 
selves of, for they are by no means bashfnl in in- 
quiries, but if the discovery operated in any way 
upon their behaviour, it was rather to my advan-> 
tage ; nor did I meet with a single instance of 
incivility betwixt Canada and Charleston, except 
at the Shenandoah Point, from a drunken Eng- 
lish deserter.— My testimony in this particular^ 
will certainly not invalidate the complaints of 
many other travellers, who, I doubt not, have 
frequently encountered rude treatment, and quite 
as frequently deserved it ; but it will at least 
prove the possibility of traversing the United 
States without insult or interruption, and even of 
being occasionally surprised by liberality and 
kindness. 
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The village of Tyoga Point is placed, $» its 
name denotes, at the confluence of the Tyoga, 
and eastern branch of the Susquehanna, which 
comes down from the Katskill mountains. From 
the heights round the village, the eye commands 
majestic view of these two rivers, descending in 
opposite directions betwixt their mountain shores, 
and pursuing their united course through a simi* 
lar tract of wild, and picturesque country. These 
hillsand forests abound indeer, nor are wolvesand 
bears uncommon. The village itself is singular- 
ly neat,' containing several houses finished with 
elegance, and is altogether what the mind and 
eye desire in a country village : the tavern an- 
swers to the rest, being clean, cheap, and kept by 
a very civil landlady. I halted here a day to k31 
pheasants, and climb the mountains on the right 
bank of the Tyoga, in search of prospects : and 
ferrying over the Susquehanna, the next morning, 
continued my route along its left bank, through a 
desert of rocks and forest, to Le f evre's inn, 
being a log-hut so denominated. — And how came 
Le Fevre in it ? 

During the disturbed period of the French re- 
volution, a number of emigrants, several of them 
men of rank and property, purchased a tract of 
liand on the Scioto, for the purpose of founding 
a " City of Refuge.'* In this purchase they 
were misled, either by their own want of infor- 
mation, or by the knavery of their agents ; and 
finding a settlement on the Scioto, impracticable, 
they removed to Chemingo, on the. Tyoga. — 
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Here again they were not more fortiidate ; the 
scanty aHuvion round the foot of these rocky 
mountainsi is little likely to repay hardier cnlti*- 
vators ; and for the third time, this wandering 
coiimy transported itself to the right bank of the 
Susquehanna, betwixt Wysall and Wyalusingt 
where they astonished the inhabitants by building 
many* windowed villas^ and cutting roads across 
the mountains to hunt deer and foxes. They 
named their village French-town, and consider^ 
ing its barren site, it is probable they must have 
shortly resolved on a fourth pilgrimage, when 
change of circumstances enabled them to re^ 
turn to France, leaviag their airy halls to be te- 
nanted by crows, and wondered at by all the 
fitrmer. in the adghbourhood- One femUy, 
however, iiemained behind, and crossing the 
river, to a/void starvation, set up this Uttle inq. 
The name of this family is Jjb Fe vre i n^t Steriie's 
Le Fevre; neitiher withered greatness^ oar 
heart-bnoken merit, — yet one whose present si- 
tuation seems no less forcibly contrasted with 
their former habits of life, tha« th^tof King 
Joseph himself. The keeper of a Cqffe Anglaise 
A Paris, set down among the wUdi^st rqgibos 
of the Allega&y, removed aiiles from any thing 
resembling a village} and, to judge from the 
rode country round him, almost beyond t;he ken 
of civilized life^^^-yet well eftay he, (o^ rather 
his wife,) answer, -^ No matter where. So I be 
^ still the samis, and what I ishoidd be ;^' fiwrfO 
itw)|6t the gajT courtesy of France was flpuri|)h- 
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ing as cheerily on this d^olate spot, as in its na- 
tive atmosphere of Versailles. Madame was 
turned ofiSfty by her look, short, strongly pock- 
marked, with a snub nose flattened to her face ; 
altogether so little of a beauty, that she passed in 
the neighbourhood, that is, within the adjacent . 
twenty miles, for a strong likeness to a certain 
toothless superannuated Poodle, belonging to a 
tavern on the road ; but her manner was, " tout 
a fait Parisienne.'* Dinner was in preparation, 
within a few minutes after my arrival, and her 
own history narrated during the process. I 
asked her if she had no wish to return to her 
native country : " Ah no," she replied, " one's 
** country is always where one can live :** tshe 
was as contented as if she had been cradled in 
the desart. During dinner. Monsieur came in, 
and having quietly made his bow, was deposited 
in the chimney comer, whence he was again ih 
due time passively transferred to bed: it was 
evident he had acquired little knowledge of the 
" rights of man," since his domestication in a 
republic : in fact, neither he nor his wife under- 
Stood a word of English, but she despised the 
Americans for their ignorance of etiquette, aod 
the legitimate mode of fricaseeing a chicken. 
The mother's prejudices, however, did not seem 
to have extended to her family, which consislbed 
of two daughters, <me of whom had married ati 
American farmer, on the opposite tside of tbr 
river; whilst the other, • an interefltiii^ sprightfy 
lasis c^ seventeen, filled the offices of interpreted. 
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chambermaid, and waiter, to the hotel ; milked 
the cows, and looked after the pigs and poultry : 
in all this, she was the soul of gaiety ; pleasure 
seemed to gush from the fountain of her natural 
spirits, and she was evidently best satisfied with 
herselfi when she saw others satisfied ; a striking 
contrast to American girls in the same sphere of 
life. By these the traveller is received with 
cloudy sulkiness, or at least with phlegmatic in- 
difference ; their attendance is as mechanically 
cold as must have been that of «the domestic sta- 
tues of Vulcan's household: one would say 
water circulated in their veins instead of blood. 
True it is, this frost of the spirits checks the 
plant seemingly indigenous in the female bosom, 
^-vanity; but woman's vanity is the parent. of 
so much that is loveliest in her, that it is ill ex- 
changed for the unaffected rusticity of vulgar 
life. Do you enquire of these damsels for re- 
freshment, the odds are, that you are answered 
by a kind of monosyllabic grunt, or some such 
delicate phrase as " Mother, the man wants to 
" eat ;'* — and the eternal process of frying beef- 
stakes commences. This unengaging manner 
seems the characteristic of the lower classes of 
American females : the married women are, I 
think, a shade sulkier than the single, but the 
difference is very trifling. The men, although 
little chargeable with any excess of gaiety, have 
more vivacity of manner than the womeja.j ^^d 
as there are few of them who are not.w^l in- 
ibrmed, (at least on local sul^ijects,) tlxeyhave 
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altogether more advantage over their fair moie- 
ties, in the mere agr^mens of society, than men 
usually possess. 

The banks of the Susquehanna have no great 
variety of scenery, though they frequently 
present grand features. The space betwixt 
the mountains and the river, is often so nar- 
row, that it barely suflSces for one carriage, 
and in many places the road, for a mile or two, 
seems to have been hewn from the rock : should 
two carriages meet in one of these passes, it is 
difficult to imagine by what contrivance they 
could be extricated ; the population of this tract 
of country is, however so scanty, that a dilemma 
of this kind would be a phenomenon in travel- 
ling. Occasionally round the creeks, there is 
some tolerable land, and two or three pleasant 
villages; among which, Wyalusing may, per- 
haps, image out what Wyoming was ; but it can- 
not be said that the deer " Unhunted seeks his 
woods and wilderness again ;" — for I lieard a 
cry of hounds as I stopt to breakfast, and the 
game was swimming the river. The face of the 
landscape is no where bare : mountain and vale 
are alike cloathed with pine, and dwarf or scrub 
oak ; the swamp lands are covered with hem- 
lock, and the bottoms of the woods with the 
rhododendron. I was informed that land in 
this part of the country, though naturally very 
poor, had been so much improved of la1;e by the 
use of gypsum, that its value was raised from 
five to fifteen dollars per acre. 
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Wilkesbarre is a neat town, regularly laid out 
on the left bank of the Susquehanna. Its loca* 
lity is determined by the direction of one of the 
Allegany ridges, which recedes from the course 
of the river a few miles above the town, and 
curving S. W., encloses a semicircular plot of 
land, towards the centre of which it is built. Its 
neighbourhood abounds in coal.* The pits are 
about a mile N. E. of the town. They lie under 
strata of a soft clay-slate, containing impressions 
of fern, oak leaves, and other vegetables usually 
found in such situations. The coal asi a bright^ 
polished appearance ; its strata are slightly an* 
gular ; they contain iron, pyrites, and salt-petre, 
and are traversed by veins of charcoal. The 
theory of the formation of coal, from decayed 
timber, is strengthened by a view of the site of 
these pits. The river A having descended S. £. 
suddenly changes its direction just above the 
town, and runs S. W. as if forced to this deviar 
tion, by the mountain B. Now, as all tlie land 
round the town, including these pits, is an alliir 
vion, raised but a few feet above the present bed 
oi the river, it is natural to suppose that its ao* 
cient current must have deposited the timbert 
and other substances it brought with it, in the 
angle formed by the course of the ridge B« u e, 
in the neighbourhood of the coal pits C* 

* Of the kind called Glance coal. 
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The town itself has a quiet, rural aspect, ^ra 
the frequent separation of its streets and houses, 
hj grass fields and gardens, tt contains a neat 
church, allotted to the alternate use of Episcc^>a- 
lians and Presbyterians : the Town Hall was oc- 
cupied on the Sunday of my visit by the Me- 
thodists, to whom a shoemaker was expounding 
the doctrine of life with great strength of lungs, 
and an eiiergy which frequently persuades by 
seeming persuaded. 

WilkesbaCre is classic ground to an English- 
man, it is built on the site of Wyoming, a small 
mound is pointed out near the river, on which 
stood the Fort j and the incursion of the Indians, 
when most of the inhabitants fell in an unsuccess- 
ful battle, is still remembered. Some few esc^Kd 
by swimming tiie river, and fled naked through 
the woods for several days, till they reached the 
nearest settlement ; — and this is alt the record of 
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Albert and Gertrude. The lover of poetry, who 
would half realize the fictions of the muse, on the 
spot whichshehasglorified with the creations of her 
fancy, cannot help regrettingthat the bard should 
have helped in some degree, to destroy the illu- 
sion, by introducing in his descriptions features of 
of scenery as foreign to Pennsylvania, as the 
sweetly-meditative Gertrude herself, who, had 
she been as solid a reality as any buxom lass of 
Wilkesbarre, must have been content to lack the 
bright plumage of the " Flamingo,** the " palm 
trees' shade,** the " aloes,** and even the roaring 
waterfall, for the falls near Wilkesbarre are ledges 
of rock, merely suflScient to break the current. 
— Yet Wyoming shall outlive the name and 
splendour of many a bloated, burgess-fattening 
city. 

And still look green in a song. 

Sweet Wyoming, though none be led to tell 
The beauty of thy days to future men, 
How blest when peaceful Albert rul'd thy glen, 
And Gertrude was thy flow'r^ yet shalt thou dwell, 
^nd bloom through ages, for with charm and spell 
Wreaths of immortal brightness have been flung, 
Gilding thy ruin — and a gifted shell 
Thy tale of desolation hath outrung 
With melodies, on which the soul reposes. 
Like eastern bulbuls o'er Cashmerian roses ; 
And bright eyes have wept o'er thee, and shall weep. 
Till nature has grown ruthless in all hearts. 
And pity, angel-plum'd, to heav'n departs : 
For thou in freedom's burning field didst reap 
A deadly harvest, therefore shall thy sleep 
Behallow'd, and thy name, a star o'er glory's steep. 
2 



At WilkesbaiTO tha road quits the Susquehan- 
Day aqd asc^iding the ridge I have mentionedy 
(marked in the maps as Jjdount Ararat,) grosses 
several heads of the Lehigh» through heavy forests 
and hemlock swamps, very sparingly interspersed 
with settlements.. There is a near inn, kept by 
an Englishman of the nanpe of Wrags, about se- 
venteen miles from \^ilkesbarre ; I stopped 
th^re to dixie^ and could have Mrisbed that the 
stage had been long enough for a day's jour- 
ney, for I was much pleased with the looks 
of Mr* Wrag's house, . and more with those 
of hk daughter, on whose cheek «the rose 
of Englai^d bloomed" luxuriantly, and more 
sweetly in my eye, for being a rose of my own 
CQiiintry. My regret was not diminished whe^ I 
reached by moonlight the end of my day's travel, 
on the summit of the Pokona Mountain, whose 
gradual declivities are bare of timber, more like 
an English heath than an American mountain. 
The wretched tavern was undergoing a refit, 
which left but one dirty little tap-room to sit in, 
and a half finished chamber, through which the 
night breezes sang cheerily : the fare was bad in 
proportion, and the landlady's temper in unison 
with the whole ; though an old croney in the 
hause whispered me in the morning, that it 
was beyond coinpsurison the best tavern on the 
road. 

The Pokona Mountain is famous among the 
sportsmen and epicures of Philadelphia for its 
girouse : like all the Allegany ridges, it is steepest 
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the easteni side. I passed the SSae Ridge id; the 
stupendous fissure of the Wind Gap*, where the 
mountain seems forcibly broken thnnigh, and 
is strewed with the ruin of rocks. There is 
a similar aperture some miles N. E. called the 
Water Oap, which affords a passage to the De- 
laware. All the principal rivers of the States, 
which rise in the Alleganies pass through similar 
apertures, a peculiarity I had afterwards an opp<Hr- 
^ tunity of observing in the passage of the Patow* 
mac. Betwixt the Blue Ridge and the Lehigh 
the road traverses the Limestone Valley, described 
by Volney, t. i. p. 68. but which he seems errone- 
ously to circumscribe by the Blue Ridge, and 
the North Mountain, whereas it lies betwixt the 
Blue Ridge and the Lehigh Ridge, as he himself 
indicates by the names of £aston, Bethleheiti, 
and Nazareth, within its limit. The two latter 
are Moravian settlements : there is a third about 
a mile and a half from Nazareth, which, though 
smaU, exceeds both the others, in my opinion, in 
the calm and pensive beauty of its appearance. 
The houses, like all within this valley, are built 
of limestone : they are all upon a similar plan, 
and have their window-frames, doors, &c. paint- 
ed of a fawn-colour : before each are planted 
weeping willows, whose luxuriant shade seems 
to shut out worldly glare, and throws an air of 
monastic repose over the whole village. 

Mr. Morse, in his description of Pennsylvania, 
has given a detailed account of the Moravian 

* Granular quarts seems the predominating rock'at this gap. 
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settlemeots ; and the inimitable pen of Mad., 
de Stael ha$ revealed^ and perhaps adorned, thV 
spirit pf their institutions. (De L' Allemagij^ 
t. iii. p. iy. c. 3. " Du culte^es Frefes Moraves.*.^j)| 
I transcribe a single passage, for the faithiFuI 
picture it presents : " Les maisons et les rues 
" sont d'une proprete parfaite : les femmeS| 
<^ toute habillees. de m^me, cachent leur che- 
" veux, et ceignent leur t^te avec un ruban dont 
^^ les ^couleurs indiquent si elles sont mari^eak^ 
<< fiUes ou veuves : les hommes sont v6tus de. 
<< brun, a peu pres comme les Quakers. Uqe. 
** industrie . mercantile les occupe presque tous ; 
<< raais on n'entend pas le moindre bruit dans la 
** village; Chacun travaille avec^ regularity et 
tranquillite ; et Paction interieure des s^nti* 
ments religieux appaise toute autre mouve* 
" nient." I . had not an opportunity of witness- 
ing their church service, which is, as she de- 
scribes, celebrated with singing, and a band of 
wind instruments, but 1 attended a meeti^^' 
which the inhabitants of Bethlehem commonly 
hold every evening, in an apartment adjoining 
the church, for the joint purposes of amusement 
and devotion. The women were ranged at one 
end of the room, the men at the other : their 
bishop presided ; — but let me not mislead by the 
term ; he had not so much as a wig, wherewith to 
support^his Episcopal dignity, but was an old man, 
drest in the plainest manner, with a countenance 
singularly mild, and placid : Paul Veronese 
might have chosen him for the << beloved disci- 

p 2 
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pte,'' otily a Kttle advanced in years— h* gave 
out the psalm, and led liie quire : the aik^ng 
was aTtemately in German and English, and I 
have still the good Bi^op*s voice in ioiy ear, 
when he gave out, 

** O delightfoly past expremm, 
*' My Redeemer diedforme." 

It is an idle question, and yet one likely 
enough to obtrude itself, ^* what would beooime 
of the world were all its inhabitants Moravians ?'' 
-^ The breath of the passions would have ceased 
to stir the ocean of life : arts of general utility 
would proceed without the chedc of many of our 
habitB : disease would gradually yield tascientific 
improvements, and the temperate enjoyment of 
plenty : also, as moral and prudential restraints 
would have their full effect, the increase of popu-^ 
lation would be constantly kept witbin the limits 
of subsistence. A period will tberefcMre have ar- 
rived, when late marriages mbst be universal : 
the most active portion of man^s life must in 
consequence be i^nt in leisure, -^ by what ob- 
jects will his mental energies in this situation be 
excited? Our hypothesis excludes ambition^ 
glory and interest ; necessity excludes love ; the 
former would destroy the principles of a society 
founded on' equality and peace i the early induU 
gence of the latter, would poiscm thraa with 
'^ant Shall the energies of mind beatifledt to 
l^fevent their abuse? they will'ber^aoed bgrptiy^ 
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sical instincts, and brutal force. There is one 
object of speculation lefl in unison with Mora- 
vian printiples, — religion : but in a community 
in which all men oecupied their thoughts on one 
subject, would they all think alike on it ? or 
could their differences of opinion coalesce with 
the general tranquillity? History is not silent 
on this point : that of the Greek empire informs 
us what would be the destiny of a nation of 
theologians : So thftt if a succession of miracli^ 
were to estabGsh Moravianism, by destroying ail 
principles of our nature hostile to its foundation, 
it^ould require ^poth^r sucqessioQ of miradefi 
to preserve it from suicide. 

The Lehigh Mountain is the last of the Alle- 
gany ridges; the country is thenceforth |evel^ 
fertile, and thickly inhabited by steady Germa^ns^ 
in broad hats, and purple breeches, whose houses 
apd villages have the antique fashion q£ a Hcr 
mi^h landscape. German is so geiierally spokein^ 
th^ the newspapers, apd public notices, are #11 
in that language. The roads are of a deep iQijry 
cl^y, through which the country waggons, witlj 
their long fat teams, plod on seemingly at their 
^fse, but it fared very differently with my light 
vehicle. The approach to Philadelphia is an- 
xiQuaced by a good turnpike road. German Town 
is a large suburb to the city, and t;he travell^ 
here feels j^iipself within the precincts of a popu- 
l<ms and long ^^blished capital. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



PHILADELPHIA. 



§ 1. — ARCHITECTURE AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS* 

\ . I 

PI ■ . 1 .. I 

HiLADELPHiA is as niuch Complained of for ite 

architectural regularity, as most other cities are 
for the reverse. Large towns have commonly 
grown up from casual and insigniificant begin- 
nings, but in planning the capital of a state» it 
would have been as singular an absurdity to have 
made the streets crooked, as to have biiilt the 
houses upon models pf the 13th century : it is 
difficult to say, why rectilinear unifoi*mity should 
be more insupportable than curvilinear. All th^ 
streets of Philadelphia are spacious ; the names 
of many of them, as Sassafras, Chesnut, Locust, 
&c. record their sylvan origin ; and the rows of 
Lombardy poplars, with which they are shaded^ 
seem a second revolution in favor of veget$.ti6n. 
The private houses are characterised J^y elegant 
neatness ; the steps and window sills of many of 
them ar6 of grey marble, and have large mats 
placed before the doors. The streets are carefully 
"^wept, as well as the foot-paths, which are paved 
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with brick. The shops do not yield in display to 
diose of London, nor are the tradesmen less civil 
and attentive. 

Of the public buildings, few pretend to great 
architectural merit : the churches are neat, but 
plain } that of the Baptists however has some 
claim to elegance of design ; it is a rotunda stir- 
mbunted by a dome, which is lighted by a Ian- 
thorn, 20 feet in diameter ; there ia a projection 
to the street, in the form of wings, separated by 
an Ionic colonnade, which forms the entrance, 
and is crowned by two cupolas; the whole. is of 
brick; the diameter of th^ rotunda is 90 f eei(y 
the. walls are 50 feet fpom the grounds and ar^ 
surmounted by three steps before the swell oi' 
the dome, which rises at an an^e of 45?. The 
building is calculated to bold ^500 persons. 

The Masonic Hall is an aukward combination 
of brick and marble, in the Gothic :sty le ; thfit 
is, plentifully " tricked and frounced'' with 
niches, pinnacles, and battlements, ^nd a spif^ 
^ feet high. One would think it were easy tp 
catch the spirit of Gothic architecture, which 
seems to be a combination of luxuriant decora* 
tion with imposing grandeur ; no effort perfectly 
succeeds, which separates these qualities ; there 
is, perhaps, besides the meeting together of jiie 
awful and the graceful, an association of qtb^ 
feelings, connected with their unipn ; ife sup- 
poses, a great exertion of power in cost and la- 
bour, and ideas of power approxir^ate to the 
sublime^* Grandeur of desigq, however unadorn- 

p 4 
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ed, and imperfect in the means of doing justice 
to its conceptions, must still retain the inspiring 
prerogative of genius, but to lavish-Gothic oma« 
ments on a pigmy building, is like overwhelm- 
ing a child with the armour of Guy, earl of 
Warwick. 

The Philadelphia bank is in the same ridicu- 
lous taste with the Masonic Hall^ bating the ab- 
surdity of the spire : but the United States, and 
Pennsylvania banks are the finest buildings in the 
city. The first has a handsome portico^ with 
Corinthian coluAins of white marble, as is the 
front of the building. The Pennsylvania hsuik is 
a miniature of the temple of Minerva at Athens, 
and is the purest specimen of architecture in the 
States : the whole building is of marble ; the 
front extends 51 feet, and the entire depth of the 
buildings including the front and back porticos, 
is 105 feet ; the shafts of the columns are three 
Ibet in diameter. The simplicity of one portico 
is some'^hat injured by windows, but the whole 
effect is highly pleasing, and Mr. Latrobe de- 
serves the gratitude of the city for his taste in the 
selection of a model, which cannot but have a fa- 
vorable efiect on the style of future edifices. An 
Athenian fimn the shades could object little to 
the design of this building, nor would be greatly 
err as to the apiprc^Nriation of what he would na- 
tunJly deelii A temple ; so it is ; tiie deity alone 
is changed. Mammon for Minerva c each passion 
ofolir nature has, in its turn, been ^< kord of the 
aadettdabt ;'^ and tesei^es, tastiest ba^^' have in 



•oeoession been consecrated by the superstition, 
mbitibn, and avarice of mankind. 

The State-house is a plain brick building; 
finished in 1735, at the cost of 60002. Hie no- 
blest recollections of America are attached to it : 
the Congress sat in it during the greater part of 
the war, and the Declaration of Independence 
was read from its steps, July 4th, 1776: the Fel- 
deral Convention also sat in it, in 1787^ It iS 
nt)w occupied by the supreme, and district 
cburts below, and Peale's museutti above* Hiii 
mdseum contains a collection of preserved birdb 
and animals, minerals, Indian arms and dresses, 
and a long line of ill-favoufed portraits, by a Mr, 
Riembrandt Peale ; but the most interesting bb- 
jierct is an entire skeleton of the Mammoth, oi* 
great Mastodon, discovered by the exertions of 
Mr. Peale, the founder and proprietor of the mu^ 
stum, in the State of New Ycwrk, in 1801. His 
Sim published an account of it in London the 
same year ; I eltriact the principal dimensions : 



Height over the shoulders. 

Do* over the hips, 
Langth frgsn the chin to the rump, 
Erom the point of the tusks to the end 

^of the tail, following the curve, 
liB< a straight line, .'- : - 

Width of the hips and body, 
Ijength:of the longest vertebra. 
Of die loogp^t tihf - . « 
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Of the tusks or horns* - - : 10 y. 

Circumference of one tooth, - 1 6i 

Weight of the same, 4lb. lOoz. 
: Whole skeleton weighs 1000 lb. 

Thia enormous animal fabric is placed at the 
end of one of the apartments, with several figures 
of men near it, probably to mark the contrast of 
their dimensions. The human stature is, indeed, 
pigmean beside it ; but there is another, and still 
more striking point, under which, it may be con^ 
sidered. It moved and had its being, when all 
that is of human institution, was not ; for thou^ 
the situation and state in which the bones were 
discovered, may lead us to conclude, that the ca- 
tastrophe by which its race was destroyed, was 
mojre recent than those revolutions of Nature 
which have disturbed the frame-work of the 
globe, it must still have been sufficiently suddep 
and violent to destroy all the living species, of 
the earth. The wall- like ridges of the Alleganies, 
with the gaps or fissures, through which the prin- 
cipal rivers descend at right angles to them, af- 
ford strong support to the hjrpothesis of M. Vol- 
ney, that these ridges once. inclosed lakes, which 
have been drained by the escape of the present 
rivers. This drain might, indeed, have been ef- 
fected' by the gradual wearing through of their 
mountain breaches, as lake Erie may, in tlie 
<x>urse of ages, be drained by the action of i the 
Ealkof Niagara^ in this case, however, «b en- 
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tire species of animals would have been h 
in destructibn ; each would have retired from 
the gradual swelling of the waters in its neigh* 
bourhood : on the contrary, should thi r^volu^ 
tion have been the effect of some sudden natural 
convulsion, such a shock would have been suffix 
cient to destroy man and his works, supposii^ 
the human race to have then existed^ and to have 
given that impulsion to the Atlantic, which in 
crusted in polar ice, the Mammoth of Siberia. 



§ 2. — THE PINE ARTS. 

••• . :^ 

Philadelphia contains an Academy of the Ride 
Arts founded in 1805 by voluntary contribution;^ 
and soon after incorporated by the Legi&latbte. 
It has a handsome building, containing rodtbs 
for drawing and public exhibitions. In the biJl 
of statuary, besides numerous casts, are severid 
pleasing pieces of Italian sculpture, particularly 
two Bacchantes. The picture-gallery contaf^i 
several excellent pictures of the old masters, and 
a large collection of the modern. It is ipjudicious 
to place them side by side. American artisis 
seem to think that to paint largely is to paint 
well : much good colour and canvass are therfs 
by lost. 

It is not surprising that painting should have 
made such feeble progress, ijot only in America, 
but in inodern Europe generally ; feeble^ with 
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ed, and imperfect in the means of doing jtisrtiee 
to its conceptions, must still retain the iiispirioi^ 
prerogative of genius, but to lavish. Grothic orna- 
ments on a pigmy building, is like overwhelm- 
ing a child with the armour of Guy, earl of 
Warwick. 

The Philadelphia bank is in the same ridicd*" 
lous taste with the Masonic HaJl^ bating tlie ab- 
surdity of the spire : but the United States, and 
Pennsylvania banks are the finest buildings in thid 
city. The first has a handsome portico^ with 
Corintbiah coluAins of white marble, as is the 
front of the building. The Pennsylvania bsink. is 
a miniature of the tem^e of Minerva at Athens, 
and is the purest specimen of aix^bitecture in the 
States : the whole building is of marble ; the 
front extends 51 feet, and the entire depth of llie 
bikilding^ including the front and back porticos, 
is 125 feet ; the shafts o£the columns are three 
feet in diameter. The simpHcity of one portico 
is some^^hat injured by windows, but the whole 
effect is highly pleasing, and Mr. Latrobe de- 
serves the gratitude of the city for his taste in the 
selection of a model, Which cannot but have a fa- 
A'orable effect on the style of future edifices. An 
Athenian from the shades tould object little to 
the design of this bmilding^ nor would he gteatiy 
err as to the a)^<^»mtion 6f what be would na- 
turally de^tti ii tiem^ple ; so it is j (^ deity alone 
is changed. Mammon for Minerva c each passion 
of otir nature has, in its turn, been ^< lord of ihe 
asce^atit V^ attd ten^[^, taMlcisil^a^s^^bav* in 
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•oecession been consecrated by the superstition, 
ambition, and avarice of mankind. 

The State-house is a jrfain brick building, 
finished in 1735, at the cost of 60002. Hie no- 
blest recollections of America are attached to it : 
the. Congress sat in it during the greater part of 
the war, and the Declaration of Independence 
was read from its steps, July 4th, 1776: the Fe- 
deral Convention also sat in it, in 1787^ It is 
nt)w occupied by the supreme, and district 
courts below, and Peale's museutti above. Tini 
mdseum contains a collection of preserved birdts 
and animals, minerals, Indian arms and dresses, 
and a long line of ill-favoufed portraits, by a Mr, 
Rembrandt Peale ; but the most interesting ob' 
jicet is an entire skeleton of the Mammoth, oi* 
great Mastodon, discovered by the exertions of 
Mr. Peale, the founder and proprietor cf the mu* 
stum, in the State of New York, in 1801. His 
Sim published an account of it in London tb^ 
same year ; I extract the principal dimensions : 



Height over the shoulders. 

Do. over the hips, - . . 
Langth frgm the chin to the rump, 
Erom the point of the tusks to the end 

.of the tail, following the curve, 
iBi a straight line, /- ; - 

Width of the hips and body. 
Length :of the longest vertebra, «- . 
Of die longest fib, - - * / 



Feet. Indiei. 


11 


0> 


9 





15 





3i 


0. 
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Of the tusks or horns, - - 10 ?; 

Circumference of one tooth, - 1 6i 

Weight of the same, 4 lb. 10 oz. 
: Whole skeleton weighs 1000 lb. 

Thia enormous animal fabric is placed at the 
^id of one of the apartments, with several figures 
of men near it, probably to mark the contrast (^ 
their dimensions* The human stature is, indeed, 
pigmean beside it ; but there is another, and still 
more striking point, under which, it may be con- 
sidered. It moved and had its being, when all 
that is of hunum institution, was not ; for though 
the situation and state in which the bones were 
discovered, may lead us to conclude, that the ca- 
tastrophe by which its race was destroyed, was 
more recent than those revolutions of Nature 
which have disturbed the frame-work of the 
globe, it must still have been sufficiently sudden 
and violent to destroy all the living species of 
the earth. The wall-like ridges of the AUeganies, 
with the gaps or fissures, through which the prin- 
cipal rivers descend at right angles to them, af- 
ford strong support to the hypothesis of M. Vol- 
uey, that these ridges once inclosed lakes, which 
have been drained by the escape of the present 
rivers. This drain might, indeed, have been ef- 
fected by the gradual wearing throu^ of their 
mountain breaches, as lake Erie may, in the 
course of ages, be drained by the actioii ofi the 
Falls, of Niagara ^ in this case, however, 4aio en- 
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tire species of animals would have been tni^cdyed 
in destructibn ; each would have retired from 
the gradual swelling of the waters in its neigh- 
bourhood : on the contrary, should thi r^volu^ 
tion have been the effect of some sudden natural 
convulsion, such a shock would have been suffix 
cient to destroy man and his works, supposii^ 
the human race to have then existed^ and to bive 
given that impulsion to the Atlantic, which in 
crusted in polar ice, the Mammoth of Siberia. 



§ 2. — THE FIKE ARTS. 

Philadelphia contains an Academy of the Kiie 
Arts founded in 1805 by voluntary contribiidon^ 
and soon after incorporated by the Legislaiildre. 
It has a handsome building, containing rodttis 
for drawing and public exhibitions. In the h^ 
of statuary, besides numerous casts, are severd 
pleasing pieces of Italian sculpture, particularly 
two Bacchantes, The picture-gallery contafu^ 
several excellent pictures of the old masters, and 
a large collection of the modern. It is injudicious 
to place them side by side. American artisis 
seem to think that to paint largely is to paint 
well : much good colour and canvass are tber^^ 
by lost. 

It is not surprising that painting should have 
made such feeble process, Qot only in America^ 
but in modem Europe generally; feehle^ with 
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ed, and imperfect in thie means of doing justice 
to its conceptions, must still retain the inspiriii^ 
prerogative of genius, but to lavish Grothic oma« 
ments on a pigmy building, is like overwhelm- 
ing a child with the armour of Guy, earl of 
Warwick. 

The Philadelphia bank is in the same ridicn^i' 
lous taste with the Masonic Hall^ bating the ab- 
surdity of the spire : but the United States, and 
Pennsylvania banks are the finest buildings in thd 
city. The first has a handsome portico^ with 
Corinthian coluAins of white marble, as is the 
front of the building. The Pennsylvania b^nk is 
a miniature of the tem{yle of Minerva at Athens, 
and is the purest specimen of architecture in the 
States : the whole building is of marble ; the 
front extends 51 feet, and the entire depth of the 
building,, itiduding the front and back porticos, 
is 125 feet ; the shafts of the columns are three 
feet in diameter. The simplicity of one portico 
is some^Vhat injured by windows, but the whole 
eflfect is highly pleasing, and Mr. Latrobe de- 
serves the gratitude of the city for his taste in the 
selection of a model, Which cannot but have a fa^ 
vorable effect on the irtyle of future edifices. An 
Athenian from the shades eoold object little to 
the design of this buildings nor would be greatly 
err as to the 8qp^<^)rkiticm 6f what he would na* 
turally de^dd i temple ; so it is ; «be deity aloiie 
is changed. Mammon for Minerva c each passion 
of our natuiie has, in its turn, beeii-:^^ lord of liie 
asce^atit V^ Md tetf pies, ii^astiesiliaa^ in 
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•accession been consecrated by the superstition, 
ambition, and avarice of mankind. 

The State-house is a plain brick building, 
finished in 1735, at the cost of COOO/. The no- 
blest recollections of America are attached to it : 
the Congress sat in it during the greater part of 
the war, and the Declaration of Independence 
was read from its steps, July 4th, 1776 : the Fe- 
deral Convention also sat in it, in IJ^l-' It is 
now occupied by the supreme, and district 
courts below, and Peale's museum above. This 
I museum contains a collection of preserved birds 
|ftnd animals, minerals, Indian arras and dresses, 
1 a long line of ill-favoured portraits, by a Mr. 
Rembrandt Peale; but the most interesting ob- 
teet is an entire skeleton of the Mammoth, or 
■eat Mastodon, discovered by tlie exertions of 
•. Pcale, the founder and proprietor of the mu- 
tD. in the S*iv ,,''V v- York, in 1801. His 
a published :i ' 1 it in London the 

neyear; I '-ilial dimensions: 



It 
9 
15 
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■ . FMCioeM* 

Of the tusks or horas, - - 10 X 

Circumference of one tooth, - . 1 6i 

Weight of the same, 4 lb. 10 oz. 
: Whole skeleton weighs 1000 lb. 

This enormous smimal fabric is placed at the 
end of one of the apartments, with several figures 
of men near it, probably to mark the contrast of 
their dimensions. The human stature is, indeed, 
ptgmean beside it ; but there is another, and still 
more striking point, under which, it may be con-> 
sidered. It moved and had its being, when all 
that is of human institution, was not ; for though 
the situation and state in which the bones were 
discovered, may lead us to conclude, that the ca- 
tastrophe by which its rsix^ was destroyed, was 
more recent than those revolutions of Nature 
which have disturbed the frame-work of the 
gILobe, it must still have been sufficiently sudden 
and violent to destroy all the living species of 
the earth. The wall- like ridges of the AUeganies, 
with the gaps or fissures, through which the prin- 
cipal rivers descend at right angles to them, af- 
ford strong support to the hypothesis of M. Vol- 
ney, that these ridges onceinclosed lakes, which 
have been drained by the escape of the pres^it 
rivers. This drain might, indeed, have been ef- 
fected by the gradual wearing through of their 
mountain breaches, as lake Erie may, in tlie 
course of ages, be drained by the action of i the 
Falls, of Niagara^ in this case, however, 410 eh- 
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transplant to his canvass rows of vacant^ or 
kingly countenances, loddng over the par^ 
titioning of kingdoms, with such an air as easjr 
grocers cast up their ledgers. All is calculatioB ; 
and how can calculation be painted ? Take two 
or three subjects from Roman history by way ok 
contrast: — 1. Horatius Cocles singly defendii^ 
the bridge of the Janiculum. — His countrynum 
are at work behind him, breiddng down the 
brieve, on the destruction of which hangs the 
fate of the youthful republic. Shame to be thus 
held in check by a single warrior, a sense of the 
importance of gaining the pass ere the Roma&s 
have completed their work, have urged on the 
Etruscans to surround their adversary : his 
sliield is already stuck full of their darts, and 
they are beginning, by bodily strength, to force 
him from his post : at this instant, the crash of 
the broken bridge, and the joyful shout of the 
Romans, for a moment check their attack: 
their Cocles exclaims, " O Father Tiber, I en- 
treat of thy Deity propitiously to receive these 
arms, and this thy soldier to thy stream.'*— 2. 
During the siege of Rome by the Gauls, Quin* 
tus Fabius Dorso passes through the midst of 
their army, in a sacrificial habit, bearing the 
sacred vessels in his hands, to perform the rites 
of his family on the CoUis Quirinalis ; " Livii 
" Hist 1. V. c. 46." — Some of the Gauls seek 
to terrify him with menacing gestures; some 
point him out, with astonishment at his audacity; 
others regard him with a religious reverence. — 
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ed, and imperfect in thie means of doing justice 
to its conceptions, must still retain the inspiring 
prerogative of genius, but to lavish Grothic oma« 
ments on a pigrtiy building, is like overwhelm- 
ing a child with the armour of Guy, earl of 
Warwick. 

The Philadelphia bank is in the same ridicu- 
lous taste with the Masonic Hall^ bating the ab- 
surdity of the spire : but the United States, and 
Pennsylvania banks are the finest buildings in thi^ 
city. The first has a handsome portico^ with 
Corinthiah coluAins of white marble, as is the 
front of the building. The Pennsylvania bdnk is 
a miniature of the tem{yle of Minerva at Athens, 
and is the purest specimen of architecture in the 
States : the whole building is of marble ; the 
front extends 51 feet, and the entire depth of the 
buildings including the front and back porticos, 
is 1S5 feet ; the shafts of the columns are three 
feet in diameter. The simplicity of one portico 
is somewhat injured by windows, but the whole 
effect is highly pleasing, and Mr. Latrobe de- 
serves the gratitude of the city for his taste in the 
selection of a model, which cannot but have a fa^ 
vorable effect on the style of future edifices. An 
Athenian &om the shades eoold object little to 
the design of this buildings nor would he greatly 
err as to the ap^opritttion of what he would na* 
turally de^yci i tiemple ; so it is $ «be deity alone 
is changed. Mammon for Minervac each passion 
of oiir nature has, in its turn, been-^^ lord of the 
asce^atit ;'^ and tetf]^, tastite^'bs^^S' have in 
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mecession been consecrated by the superstition, 
ailbitibn, and avarice of mankind/ 

The State-house is a plain brick building, 
finished in 1735, at the cost of 6000L The no- 
blest recollections of America are attached to it : 
the Congress sat in it during the greater part of 
the Mrar, and the Declaration of Independence 
was read from its steps, July 4th, 1776: the Fe- 
deral Convention also sat in it, in 178?^ It iisr 
nt)w occupied by the supreme, and district 
courts below, and Feale's museun^ above. T^ 
museum contains a collection of preserved binfe 
and animals, minerals, Indian arms and dresses, 
and a long line of ill-favoured portraits, by a Mr, 
Rembrandt Peale ; but the most interesting ob-- 
|ect is an entire skeleton of the Mammoth, oi^ 
great Mastodon, discovered by the exertions of 
Mr. Peale, tht founder and proprietor of the mtr^ 
stum, in the State of New York, in 1801. His 
son published an account of it in London tht^ 
same year ; I extriact the principal dimensions : 



Height over the shoulders. 

Do. over the hips, .... 
Lengtb from the chin to the rump, 
Erom the point of the tusks to the end 

.of the tail, following the curve. 
In < a straight line, ^ ; - 

Width of the hips and body, - 

Liength:of the longest vertebra. 
Of die Itm^Qst fib, . . « / 



pMt. Inchet. 


11 
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15 
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ed, and imperfect in thie means of* doing justice 
to its conceptions, must still retain the inspiring 
prerogative of genius, but to lavishGothic oma« 
ments on a pigmy building, is like overwhelm- 
ing a child with the armour of Guy, earl of 
Warwick. 

The Philadelphia bank is in the same ridicu- 
lous taste with the Masonic Hallj bating the ab- 
surdity of the spire : but the United States, and 
Pennsylvania banks are the finest buildings in the 
city. The first has a handsome portico^ with 
Corinthian coluAins of white marble, as is the 
front of the building. The Pennsylvania bank is 
a miniature of the tem{yle of Minerva at Athens, 
and is the purest specimen of architecture in the 
States : the whole building is of marble ; the 
front extends 51 feet, and the entire depth of the 
building,, including the front and back porticos, 
is 1S5 feet ; the shafts of the columns are three 
feet in diameter. The simplicity of one portico 
is somewhat injured by windows, but the whole 
effect is highly pleasing, and Mr. Latrobe de- 
serves the gratitude of the city for his taste in the 
selection of a model, which cannot but have a fa^ 
vorable effect on the style of future edifices. An 
Athenian &om the shades eoold object little to 
the design of this buildings nor would be greatly 
err as to the a^pfprc^priation of what he would na* 
turally de^iii i tiemple ; so it is $ «be deity alone 
is changed. Mammon for Minerva c each passion 
of oiir nature has, in its turn, been •* lord of the 
asce^ant ;'^ and tetf ]^, tastlest-bs^^'have in 
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•iieoession been consecrated by the superstition, 
ambition, and avarice of mankind. 

The State-house is a plain brick building, 
finished in 1735, at the cost of 6000/L The nou 
blest recollections of America are attached to it : 
the Congress sat in it during the greater part of 
the war, and the Declaration of Independence 
was read from its steps, July 4th, 1776 : the Fe- 
deral Convention also sat in it, in 178?^ It is 
nbw occupied by the supreme, and distric*C 
courts below, and Peale's museun^ above. Thai 
mtiseum contains a collection of preserved birch 
and animals, minerals, Indian arms and dresses, 
and a long line of ill-favoured portraits, by a Mr, 
Rembrandt Peale ; but the most interesting ob-* 
|ect is an entire skeleton of the Mammoth, oi^ 
great Mastodon, discovered by the exertions of 
Mr. Peale, the founder and proprietor of the mm 
stum, in the State of New York, in 1801. His 
son published an account of it in London thi 
same year ; I extract the principal dimensions : 



Height over the shoulders. 

Do. over the hips, . - . 
Length from the chin to the rump, 
Erom the point of the tusks to thie end 

.of the taii, following the curve, 
iBi a straight line, > ; • 

Width of the hips and body, - 

Liength:aftbe longest vertebra, ^ : 
Of tbe hm^Qst jrib, . . « / 



Feet. Indict. 
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ed, and imperfect in thie means of doing justice 
to its conceptions, must still retain the inspiring 
prerogative of genius, but to lavish Gothic orna« 
ments on a pigmy building, is like overwhelm- 
ing a child with the armour of Guy, earlof 
Warwick. 

The Philadelphia bank is in the same ridicu- 
lous taste with the Masonic Hall^ bating the ab- 
surdity of the spire : but the United States, and 
Pennsylvania banks are the finest buildings in the 
city. The first has a handsome portico^ with 
Corinthian coluAins of white marble, as is the 
front of the building. The Pennsylvania bank is 
a miniature of the tem{]ie of Minerva at Athens, 
and is the purest specimen of architecture in the 
States : the whole building is of marble ; the 
front extends 51 feet, and the entire depth of the 
bidlding,, induding the front and back porticos, 
is 125 feet ^ the shafts of the columns are three 
feet in diameter. The simplicity of one portico 
is somewhat injured by windows, but the whole 
effect is highly pleasing, and Mr. Latrobe de- 
serves the gratitude of the city for his taste in the 
selection of a model, which cannot but have a fa^ 
vorable effect oh the style of future edifices. An 
Athenian from the shades eoold object little to 
the design of this buildings nor would be greatly 
err as to the ap^c^trktlion 6f what be would na* 
turally de^iii f( tiemple ; so it is$ t^ deity alone 
is changed, Matnmon for Minerva c each passion 
of our natuiie has, in its turn; been ^< leord of the 
asce^aht ;'^ and tefioiples, tastiteisi1ia^s>''bave in 
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mecession been consecrated by the superstition, 
anbitibn, and avarice of mankind/ 

The State-house is a plain brick building, 
finished in 1735, at the cost of 6000/L The no- 
blest recollections of America are attached to it : 
the Congress sat in it during the greater part of 
the Mrar, and the Declaration of Independence 
was read from its steps, July 4th, 1776 : the Fe- 
deral Convention also sat in it, in 178?^ It is 
nbw occupied by the supreme, and distric*C 
courts below, and Peale's museun^ above. Thai 
mtiseum contains a collection of preserved birds 
and animals, minerals, Indian arms and dresses, 
and a long line of ill-favoured portraits, by a Mr, 
Rembrandt Peale ; but the most interesting bb-. 
|ect is an entire skeleton of the Mammoth, oi^ 
great Mastodon, discovered by the exertions of 
Mr. Peale, the founder and proprietor cf the mn^ 
stum, in the State of New York, in 1801. Hii 
son published an account of it in London thi 
same year ; I extract the principal dimensions : 



Height over the shoulders. 

Do. over the hips, 
Length from the chin to the rump, 
Erom the point of the tusks to xkod end 

^of the tail, following the cufve^ 
Ib< a straight line, ^ : - 

Width of the hips and body, - 

Length :of the longest vertebra, ^ : 
Of tbelim^Qsttib, - - « / 



Feet. Inchet. 
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ed, and imperfect in thie means of doing justice 
to its conceptions, must still retain the inspiriii^ 
prerogative of genius, but to lavish Grothic oma« 
ments on a pigmy building, is like overwhelm- 
ing a child with the armour of Guy, earl of 
Warwick. 

The Philadelphia bank is in the same ridicu- 
lous taste with the Masonic Hall^ bating the ab- 
surdity of the spire : but the United States, and 
Pennsylvania banks are the finest buildings in the 
city. The first has a handsome portico^ with 
Corinthiah coluAins of white marble, as is the 
front of the building. The Pennsylvania bank is 
a miniature of the temfyle of Minerva at Athens, 
and is the purest specimen of architecture in the 
States : the whole building is of marble ; the 
front extends 51 feet, and the entire depth of the 
b^lding„ itiduding the front and back porticos, 
is 125 feet ; the shafts of the columns are three 
feet in diameter* The simplicity of one portico 
is someWhiat injured by windows, but the whole 
effect is highly pleasing, and Mr. Latrobe de- 
serves the gratitude of the city for his taste in the 
selection of a model, which cannot but have a fa^ 
vorable effect on the style of future edifices. An 
Athenian &om the shades eoold object little to 
the design of this buildings nor would be greatly 
err as to tfafe a)pfpr<^)rktlion of what he would na* 
turally d^^iii ii tiemple ; so it is$ fUm deity alone 
is changed. Mammon for Minerva c each passion 
of our nature has, in its turn, been ^< lord of the 
asce^atit ;*^ and tetf pies, eastiesi^bsi^ in 
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•iieoession been consecrated by the superstition, 
ailbitiony and avarice of mankind. 

The State-house is a plain brick building, 
finished in 1735, at the cost of 6000/L The nou 
blest recollections of America are attached to it : 
the Congress sat in it during the greater part of 
the war, and the Declaration of Independence 
was read from its steps, July 4th, 1776 : the Fe- 
deral Convention also sat in it, in 178?^ It iisr 
nbw occupied by the supreme, and district 
courts below, and Peale's museun^ above. ThiA 
mtiseum contains a collection of preserved birds 
and animals, minerals, Indian arms and dresses, 
and a long line of ill-favoured portraits, by a Mr, 
Rembrandt Peale ; but the most interesting ob-* 
|ect is an entire skeleton of the Mammoth, oi^ 
great Mastodon, discovered by the exertions of 
Mr. Peale, the founder and proprietor rf the mii-* 
stum, in the State of New York, in 1801. Hii 
stm published an account of it in London tht^ 
same year ; I extract the principal dimensions : 



Height over the shoulders. 

Do. over the hips. 
Length from the chin to the rump, 
Erom the point of the tusks to tlue end 

.of the taii, following the curve, 
Ibi a straight line, ^ - • 

Width of the hips and body, - 

Length :of the longest vertebra, ^ : 
Of tbe iDn^ast rib, - - - /' 
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ed, and imperfect in thie means of doing justice 
to its conceptions, must still retain the inspinng 
prerogative of genius, but to lavish Grothic orna« 
ments on a pigmy building, is like overwhelm- 
ing a child with the armour of Guy, earl of 
Warwick. 

The Philadelphia bank is in the same rid]ca<» 
lous taste with the Masonic Hall^ bating the ab- 
surdity of the spire : but the United States, and 
Pennsylvania banks are the finest buildings in the 
city. The first has a handsome portico^ with 
Corinthiah coluAins of white marble, as is the 
front of the building. The Pennsylvania bank is 
a miniature of the tem{]ie of Minerva at Athens, 
and is the purest specimen of architecture in the 
States : the whole building is of marble ; the 
front extends SI feet, and the entire depth of the 
buildings induding the front and back porticos, 
is 1S5 feet ; the shafts of the columns are three 
feet in diameter. The simplicity of one portico 
is somewhat injured by windows, but the whole 
effect is highly pleasing, and Mr. Latrobe de- 
serves the gratitude of the city for his taste in the 
selection of a model, which cannot but have a fa^ 
vorable effect on the style of future edifices. An 
Athenian &om the shades could object little to 
the design of this buildings nor would be greatly 
err as to thfe a^pfprc^priBition of what he would na* 
turally de^iii ii temple ; so it is; fUm deity aloiie 
is changed. Mammon for Minerva c each passion 
of oiir nature has, in its turn, been ^< lord of the 
asce^atit V^ atid tefioiples, tast^^bs^^S'^bave in 
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•iieoession been consecrated by the superstition, 
anbitibn, and avarice of mankinds 

The State-house is a plain brick buildtng, 
finished in 1735, at the cost of 6000L The no- 
blest recollections of America are attached to it : 
the Congress sat in it during the greater part of 
the Mrar, and the Declaration of Independence 
was read from its steps^ July 4th, 1776 : the Fe- 
deral Convention also sat in it, in 1787^ It iS 
nt)w occupied by the supreme, and district 
courts below, and Peale's museun^ above. ThiA 
mtiseum contains a collection of preserved hirdA 
and animals, minerals, Indian arms and dresses, 
and a long line of ill-favoufed portraits, by a Mr, 
Rembrandt Peale ; but the most interesting ob-^ 
|ecft is an entire skeleton of the Mammoth, oi^ 
great Mastodon, discovered by the exertions of 
Mr. Peale, the founder and proprietor rf the mu^ 
stum, in the State of New York, in 1801. Hii 
stm published an account of it in London tht^ 
same year ; I extract the principal dimensions : 



Height over the shoulders. 

Do. over the hips, . - . 
Lengtb from the chin to the rump, 
Erom the point of* the tusks to tlue end 

>of the taii, following the curve, 
Ibi a straight line, ^ ; - 

Width of tfce hips and body, - 

Length :of the longest vertebra. 
Of tbe bn^est lib, - - - / 



Feet. Indict. 


11 


0> 


9 





15 
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31 


0. 


17 
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kind : good wives, good mothersy prudejQt faoufie- 
keepers, they may bid defiance to the satirist, 
until they quit the hallowed circle of domi^j;ic 
virtues, to flutter heavily on the light airs of 
Inanity : through their s^ectation only are they 
vulnerable. Should it be objected that domestic 
virtues akme are insufficient to give the human 
mind its fullest expansion, to produce a De Stael^ 
or an Edgeworth, we may reply that the ener* 
^etic feelings which nourish the soul of genius, 
l^ough,^ to their immediate possessor they may, 
according to circumstances, be productive eithef 
of pain or pleasure, yet in their general growth; 
df e invariably attached to a state of social suffer- 
isgi there must be a war of elements to engen* 
Ska^ the tbunderbdi In America life moves 
6Veii)y,^ for every one is thriving in his proper 
j^te: misfortune, when it occurs^ as wh'ere 
does it not f flows from individual miscalciila- 
tidn,^ and Ims, therefore, none of the solemn 
^aracter of fatality, which it' bears in a social 
i^nstem, more defectively organized.* 
- 'Whatever has been observed with regard to so- 
ciety in Philadelphia, and in the States generally^ 
must be taken with such exceptions as all gtenei^ 
afaservations are liable to. In all , the principal 
towns small circles are tol>e met with, in whidh 
animated conversation, polished and easy msin* 
ners, leave nothing to be desired, but that they 
should b^ more common. The Americans have,, 
in general, a friendliness of manner which coidd 
not fai to please, would tbey ktthe itoeam take 

1 



Its natural couri^^ with<»ut tortoring. it into mrtt- 
ficial jets d*eau. With this feeling I have been 
often tempted to consider the farmers c^ the 
back-woods the politest class of people in the 
States, because their manners spring from die 
true sourcef, their feelings. 

To a stranger, Philadelphia is a less agreeaUe 
residence than most other cities of the Union^ 
for the same reasons which render it more agree- 
able to the inhabitants. Its social circle Is 
larger, and Consequehtly less needs the aid of 
strangers : it is besides less exclusively commer- 
cial, and therefore less in the habit of Viewing 
them hospitality. 



§ 4. — GAOL AND PENAL CODE. 

■ • • • . 

The Philadelpbia prison is; a more interesting 
object to humanity than the most gorgeoua pa^ 
laces: it presents the practical application. qf 
principles which worldly men have derided^ and 
;pliilosophy has upheld, without daring to hope 
•for their adoption. The exterior of the building 
is simple, with rather the air of an hospital tl^jm 
a gaol : a single grated door separates the ]nt$>> 
i^r from the stareet. On entering the court-yard 
I found it full of stone-cutters, employed ia.8»w* 
ing and preparing large blocks of stone and mar- 
ble ; smiths' forges were at work on one side of 
it, sxkd the whole oourt is surrounded by a gal- 
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lory and regulations from ** the Picture of Fl;ii« 
ladelphia,'' published by Dr. James Mease^ 181,1^ 
History. — ^By the code of laws, framed by 
William Penn, the punishment of death was ab* 
rogated in all cases, except *< wilful and preme^ 
ditated murder, where it was admitted in obeidi* 
ence to the will of God/' These humane . and 
Christian laws, when transmitted to England, 
were all repeded by the Queen in council, , bjut 
were immediately re-enacted* and continued^ till 
the year I7I8, tiie epoch of Penn's death : the 
penal code of England was then re?ived. Xk^ 
constitution of Pennsylvania, formed upon ^the 
declaration of independance, directed, in one of 
its first provisions, ^* the Legislature to proceed 
to the reformation of the penal laws, afid.to in- 
vent punishments less sanguinary, and better 
proportioned to the various degrees of crimi* 
nality/' In 1786, when the close of the yf»t 
left leisure for internal improvements, an atteqq)t 
was made to this end, by. commuting the punish* 
ment of death for that of hard labour, in sfl^de 
cases which had.before been capital : .this labour, 
however, was public, and was soon disco vered to 
attain none of the desirable ends of punishment ; 
hardening, rather than reforming the criminal $ 
aiid creating, in the public mind, commisera- 
tion for the suffering, rather than abborretU^e. of 
the crime. In 1787f lk» Rush, who had, fof^ se- 
veral yeais, borne testimony against the. system 
<^ public puntshmeots, read a papei: ajt a'spciety 
for political 'enquiries, « held at .the house of the 
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venerable Franklin^ entitled, << An Enquiry into 
^< the Influence of public Punishments on Crimii 
^ nals and Society ;" — which was afterwards, 
published. In this, he exposed the errors and 
miiSchief of the penal laws that had been recently 
past, and proposed that all punishments should 
be* private, and that they should consist of con^- 
finement, different kinds of labour, low diet, ^nd 
solitude, accompanied by religious instruction. 
The principles contained in this pamphlet were 
opposed with acrimony, and ridicule, in the 
newspapers : they were considered . as .the 
schemes of a humane hearty- but wild and vision^ 
ary imagination; such as it was impossible, 
from the nature of man, ^and the constitution of 
his mind, ever toi realize. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever^' a most powerful opposition;, the law was re- 
pealed, after it had^ by a continuance of three 
years, proved th6 correctness of the Arguments 
which had been urged gainst it; In : place; of 
public punishment, hard ' labour in private, fine; 
solitary iftiprisonmeiit, and low diet, weresUbstir 
tuted y and iiispectdfs were appointed,^ to carry 
the provii!(ions of the 'act into execution. In 
1788, Dr. Rush published a^ second pamphlet, 
entitled, "An Enquiry into the Justice and Po^ 
<* licy of punishing Miirder by Death.** In 1793, 
Mr. Bradford, the Attorn ey^General of Pennsyl- 
vania, published " An Enquiry haw. far the Pu- 
*• nishment of Death is necessary in, Pennsylva- 
^^ nia»*' with documents from llie'x^riminal courts 
of the st^e, calculated to enforce' the p^itejples 
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laid down by Dr. Rush : an account of the gaol 
was added, by Caleb Lowndes, one of the inspeo- 
tors of the prison^ At the following session of 
the Legislature, the punishment of death was 
abolished for all crimes except nnirder of the 
first degree ; and a motion was made, vduring 
the session of 1809, to abolish it altogether^ • ^ 
Regulations and Gcfvernrnent: -^Tl^q gentler 
men who first undertook the Jtask oi inspectors, 
encountered considerable opposition i&om those 
who had, or imagined they bad,,^ an interest in 
the abuses of the old system, 'fhe gaoler had 
grown rich by gaol feas, the' sale of liquors, and 
similar perquisites, and Was naturapy a decided 
enemy to innovation. Tlie jprison^^rs on being 
informed that their former habits oj^ /indolence 
and drunkenness were to be replaced by 'labour 
and sobriety, took alarm^ and on the.: evening of 
the first day on which the experiment Was tried^ 
made a desperate efibrt to escape ; but up6n the 
restoration of order, the adoption of tnikl but de-^ 
cided conduct, ultimately secured the mmt^ per- 
fect obedience. The prisoners were infi^tnled, 
<< that their treatment would defend upon their 
<< conduct, and that those who evinced a disposi- 
«< tion that would afibrd encouragem^tto believe 
« they might be restored to liberty, should be re- 
« commended for a pardon, but if convicted 
^< again, the law. in its fullest rigor W^uld be car- 
" ried into effect against them." A change wsls 
early visible j they were encouraged to l^our ; 
their good conduct was remarked % many were 
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pardoned ; and before one year was expired^ 
their behaviour was ahnost without exception, 
decent, orderly, and respectful. The princtpai 
r^ulations of the present system, may be re^ 
duced to the following heads : 

1. Cleanliness. •>*- The criminal on coming into 
the gaol is bath(^d, and* cloathed in the prisoa 
drie^ f his face and hands are washed daily, his 
linen is changed weekly, and he bathes durtog 
the summer. The apartments are swept and 
washed once or twice a- week. 

^. Ladgingd^^^The; pfisoners lie on the Aqot in 
in a blanketf. abolifc thirty in one room. The 
hours for riitffig atid retiring, are announced by 
a bdl.. A . limp is kept burning, so that the 
keeper had (Constantly a view of the apartment. 

3. Diet.^J^Thef take their meals with the greats 
est regularity by sound of a bell : sildotie ii en* 
joined while eating. For breakfast they have 
about tbfee-fourths of a pound of^ good bread, 
. with molasses and water ; at dinner* half a pouod 
. of bread and beef, a bowl of soup and. potatoes, 
, sometimes herrings in the spring; at supper, 
corn meal, mush and molasses, and sometimes 
boiled rice. Slight offences in prismi are {Punish- 
ed by a curtailment of diet. Spirituous liquor^ 
or beer never enter the walls, nor are )N:ovisions 
permitted to be sent to the convicts. 

4. Sickness. — A room is appropriated to the 
sick, with a physician and nurses to attend them ; 
but the regularity of their lives almost secures 
them from disease. 
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f 5. IteUgious InstrucHoju-^Tiiyine service is 
|>er£3rmed on Sundays, and good books are dis* 
tributed. 

6, iaioMn— Work suitable to the age and o^ 
pacity of the convicts is assigtied, and an account 
opened with them. They are charged with their 
board, clothes, the fine imposed by the state, add 
expence of prosecution, and are credited ibr theiif 
work ; at the expiration of their time of servi* 
tude, half the amount of the sum, if any left, 
after deducting the charges, is paid to them ; as 
the board is low, the labour constant, and the 
working hours greater than among mechanics,^ 
they easily earn more than their expences : .on 
several occasions, the balance paid to a convict 
has amounted to more than 100 dollars }: in one 
instance, it was 150 dollars, and from 10 to 40 
dollars are commonly paid. When, from the taa* 
ture of the work at which the convict has been 
employed, or from bis weakness, his labour doe» 
not amount to more than the charges against him, 
andrhis place of residence is at a distance from 
Philadelphia, he is furnished with money sufficient 
to bear his expences home. The price of board- 
ing is 16 cents (about 9d.) a-day, and the general 
cost of clothes fbra-year, is about 19 dollars 33' 
cents. 

7* Corporal punishment is prohibited on all oc- 
casions. The keepers carry no weapons, not 
even a stick. 

. 8. Solitary confinementi-^Tbe solitary cells are 
16 in number : their dimiensions 6 feet by eighV 

n 
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into eo«<rei*ssrfioh with fheift, and enquired how 
ati did comrade* in iniquity who had befifn lohg 
co^fijMd, had obtained his Release ftdm the cdl^t 
the rei{)ly was^ that he |)i*ottiiSed td behave WeW, 
aiird Ifad been put tipdti his honour ; ** Would ybfe 
t^Ust ttiftie?'' he rejdiiied; "Yes/' was the ftwsWei*; 
«' if ydU will ptedge it :'* he did so, was rele^eiit' 
wetfe eheerfuUy to ^oA, attid behaved with pr^ 
pti^y during the rettiainder of hisi time. 

9. Inspection.'^Yisititig inspectors attend the 
prisoA aft least twice a week, to eitaitiine into tte 
i*fiole of its ec6noltoy, hear the grievances^ afiit 
receive the petitions of the prisoriersj lay i!'ep6i^ 
rtttuthly before the Board of Control^' AAcl ki* 
every jioint insiui-e the rq^larity of thtft* iyi^irSi^ 
ptortitUljatfly by witehftig the conduct «f ttS stti^' 
bctfdfftfate ageiits^ ais the fceepers, tiiriikeyj »6.^ 
Thfey are foiitteeti in Attraber- ^ > 

Stlch is the outline of the systett oA^ wftkOr 
Peilnsyivaliia, aild theSta(^ whidi have fdlld^i!^ 
he* eixample, may settltfdy pillow thteit* faM*cfi 
Ofcgetitions, however, haVe beeri raised ttf hi 
its mildnesi^ has been represented as a teMpt*^ 
ation to critne ; yet criiiieiSr hdve diininiilhed, iiilth 
its adoption : " M6re personsf^*' says Mf. Brad^ 
ford, " were tried fot l&i'eehies ahd burglatries^ 

* This man had been confined for six months in the cells, at 
Che end of which time, being completely subdued, he was let 
out upon a solemn pledge of good behaviour, and during the 
rest of his time, gave no trouble. In this case, the mild con* 
versations and serious advice of one of the inspectors power- 
fully assisted. 
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<' while these offences were capital, than, since 
<' the punishment has been lessened/^ I had 
heard it said that thefts were committed for the 
sake of returning to prison ; and this is so far 
true» that negroes, who have neither friends^ 
nor means of getting their bread, have in some 
instances procured their own return to an abode 
in which their few wants are provided for ; a pro- 
vision comprising all the enjoyments of which, 
their lives are susceptible* This objection is in 
fact of a nature so rare and unique, that I doubt 
whether the friends of the institution should feeL 
very anxious for its removal. It would, however, 
be hazardous to assert that this system is suited 
to the meridian of all nations, or rather that all 
nations are capable of receiving it: trans^planted^ 
into many European States, it would altogether 
change its character, as the torch, which is a dim 
speck in sunshine, becomes a shining light in 
<krkness. The prison would be without the 
waUs, and innocence would take refuge within. 
In. truth, liberal and humane institutions cannot 
co-exist with tyranny and moral debasement: 
Those who rule by the lash, and the bayonet have 
incapacitated themselves from employing &e 
golden weapons of humanity. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



PHILADELPHIA TO WASHINGTON. 



Darby ... 7J Mitai. 

Chester . - ^ 7^ 

Nov.26> Naaman's Creek - .5 

Wilmington • - ^i ' 

Newport - - ^ 

Christiana - - 5i 

27, Elkton - - - 10 

Hayre-de-Grace • - 16| 

' 28, Harford Bush - - IH 

Joppa - - - 6J 

29, Baltimore - - - IS; 

Dec. 8, Vansville - - ' 25i 

Bladensburg - - Bi- 

9) Washington - • 6 
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'On the banks of the Schuylkill, about two miles 

firom Philadelphiai there is a wild scene of diffi 
breaking the river into several rushes and falls : 
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the metallic brilliancy of these rocks, whenever 
their strata are broken up, indicates the ridge of 
talcous granite, which Volney has traced for 
nearly 500 miles, from Long Island to the Roa- 
noke, and which probably extendi as far as the 
Savannah. * It is observed to limit the tide wa- 
ters by the cascades it forms on crossing the ri- 
vers, and to separate the barren sand-coast from 
the fertile alluvion districts above it, striking the 
Delaware at Trenton, the Schuylkill at Philadel- 
phia, the Susquehanna near Oetarora Creek^ 
the Gunpowder Creek near Joppa, the Patapsco 
^t Elkridge, the Patowmac at George Town, the 
Rappahanock near Fredericksburg, the James at 
Richmond, the Appomatox above Petersburg, 
imd t^e Roi^noke near ^^^ifs^^ 'J^he jfQ^ to 
Wasl\ington follows the line of* t)ii8 ridge, which 
naturally modifies the features of the country : 
its apparent elevation is inconsiderable, just suf- 
ficient to undulate the face of thfi lap4?c^P^» ^^^ 
occasfiopally presenting, especially round streams^ 
bolder prominences, called bliiffs in South Caro- 
lina. The creeks and rivers, wearing, through a 
yielding soil, have frequently theijF b^nks steiep, 
and let the eye into deep woody glensi ; the soil 
in such situations is rendered fertile by a mix- 
ture of clay with the sand which constitutes its 

* I found it about Raleigh in North Carolina, and it seems 

Qr^at Pedee near the Ferry of Queenborough. .It i& in soioie 
places composed of j^icac^ous schistus. 
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basis. * As far as Wilmington^ the stately Dela- 
ware enriches the prospect : from thence the 
scenery is uniform, consisting^ of plantations, in- 
terspersed with oak and pine barrens. 

Here the houses, universally shaded with large 
virandas, seem to give notice of a southern cli^ 
mate; the huts round them, open to the ele- 
ments, and void of every intention of comfort, 
tell a less pleasing tale : they inform the traveller 
he has entered upon a land of masters and slaves^ 
and he beholds the scene marred with wretched 
dwellings, and wretched faces. The eye, which 
for the first time looks on a slave, feels a painful 
impression : he is a man for whom the laws of 
humanity are reversed ; who has known nothing 
<^ society but its injustice, nothing of his fellonr 
men but their hardened, undisguised, atrocious 
selfishness. The cowering humility, the expres- 
sious of servile respect; with which the negro ap- 
proaches the white man, strike on the senses, not 
like the courtesy of the French and Italian pea^ 
sant, giving a grace to poverty, but with the . 
chilling indication of a crushed spirit : the sound 
of the lash is in his accents of submission, and 
the eye which shrinks from mine, caught its fear 
from that of the task-master. Habit steels us to 
all things, and it is not to be expected, that ob- 
jects constantly present, should continue to ex- 
cite the same sensations which they cause, when 

* I found abundance of iron-stone on this line, in blocks 
and detached masses. 
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looked u{K)n for the first time ; (and thiiS, per* 
haps, is one reason, why so much cruelty has 
been tolerated in the world;) but whoever 
should look on a slave for the first time in his 
life, with the same indifferent gaze he would be- 
stow on any casual object, may triumph in the 
good fortune through which he was born free, 
but in his heart, he is a slave, and as a moral 
being, degraded infinitely below the. negro, in 
whose soul, the light of freedom has been extin- 
fished, not by his own insensibility, but by the 
tyranny of others. Did the miserable cQnditian 
of the negro leave him mind for reflection, he 
inight laugh in his chains to see how slavery has 
stricken the land with ugliness. The. smilii^ 
"Tillages, and happy population of the Eastern 
and Central states, give place to the splendid 
equipages of a few planters, and a wretched q^ 
gro population, crawling among filthy hovels — - 
&t villages, (after crossing the SusquehannaBt)^ 
there are scarcely any ; there are only plmtf^ 
Hans -^ the very name speaks volumes* 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 



BALTIMORE. 

... '..ft 

While I was in Baltimore, I saw a sketcb 
of the city, taken in 1750 ; it then consisted 
of about half a dozen houses, built round ttie 
landing-place : it ^ now contains 50,000 inha^^ 
bitants, and is growing rapidly. Here ase 
reckoned to be some of the largest fortune 
in the Union, that is, of from 500,000 to 
1,000,000 dollars. To strangers, the polishi^di 
hospitality of its inhabitants renders it a ptei* 
santet residence than Philadelphia: for my 
own part, though very slightly introduce | 
received more civilities in proportion, durii]^ 
the week I spent in this city, than in the whole 
course of my travels besides. Perhaps this 
courteous disposition is in a certain degree ai^ 
inheritance : during the colonial regitne, Amuu 
polis was the centre of fashion to all America! 
the Governors of Maryland were commonfy 
men of rank and famfly, who brought with 
them a taste for social elegance, which seems to 
have become the appanage of the old families, 
who, since Annapolis has£dlen into decay^ have 
become residents of Baltimore. 
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The city is built round the head of a bay, or 
inlet of the Patuxent, about eight miles above 
its junction with Chesapeak Bay. The entrance 
of the harbour at Gqssuch Point is 150 yards 
across, and defended by a fort, which our fleet 
ineffectually bombarded during the wan A 
sand-bank, about fifty feet iii height, evidendy 
the ancient boundary of the bay, forms^ a natu- 
ral glacis round the town, and terminates at its 
southern extremity, in the hill of the signal 
posti from which there is a beautiful panoramic 
view of the city, fort, and harbour. It was on 
thii$ natural terre-plein, the lines were constructed 
^ain^ pur threatened attack. 

Xbc^ public buildings of Baltimore, being all 
of bnip)^9 bavQ little architectural beauty i they 
fivipppi^e prosperity, and good polity, rather 
Hi^afi ilh^ taste of the city. There is, how- 
9VQr, ' 3 monument erecting to the memory of 
WafJiuQgton, in a kind of pjprk, adjoining the 
town i it consists of a marble column, adorned 
wiAh trophies in bronze: the design, like the 
Vim whose fame it records, is nobly simple* 
This is the first token of public gratitude 
America ha3 consecrated to her first citizen ; 
andj, strange to tell, the design was set on 
foot, not by an Americao citizen^ but by an 
Jxhh exile. ? 

* IjLia ludicrous whenever a city corporation gives a dinner 
to a public character to see what a clutter the newspapers 
raise about *^ Republiean Gratitude.*^ Farljr zeal is sonie- 
times a dreadful satirist. 
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Annapolis continues to be the seat of go- 
vernment for Maryland. Most states ' choose 
some second rate town for this purpose, to pre- 
serve their legislators, either fropi the seduc- 
tions, or the mobs of a great city ; though there 
seems to be little cause for alarm on either 
head. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 



WASHINGTON. 



The traveller, having passed through Bladens- 
burg, on the east branch of the Patuxent, iHiere 
the action was fought, which the Americans 
have nick-named the *< Bladensburg races,'' 
crosses a sandy tract, interspersed with oak 
barrens, and pine woods, until suddenly mount- 
ing a little rise, close to a poor cottage with its 
Indian corn patch, he finds himself opposite to 
tibe Capitol of the Federal city. It stands on 
an ancient bank of the Patowmac, about eighty 
feet above the present level of the river, the 
course of which it commands, as' well as the 
adjacent country, as far as the Allegany Ridges. 
The edifice consists of two wings, intended to 
be connected by a centre, surmounted by a 
dome or cupola. The design is pure and ele- 
gant, but the whole building wants grandeur : 
each wing would not be a large private man- 
sion : the interior has consequently a contntcted 
appearance, a kind of economy of space dis- 
agreeably contrasting with the gigantic scale of 
nature without, as well as. with our ideas of the 
growing magnitude of the American nation. 
The staircase, which is a kind of vestibule to 
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the impression to be produced by the whole 
building, is scarcely wide enough for three 
persons to pass conveniently. The chambers of 
the senate and representatives, are of very mo«, 
derate dimensions, and the judgment hall, witl| 
its low-browed roof, and short columns, seemt 
modelled after the prison of Constance in Mi|r« 
mion. Some of the decorations, too, are of 
very dubious taste. Mr. Latrobe has moddle4; 
a set of figures for the Chamber of Repress* 
tatives, to personify the several states of tl^c^ 
Union ; but as it is not easy to discover an attiu. 
bute, to say nothing of a poetical characteristk^ 
by which Connecticut may be distin;gui3h€dr 
from Massachusetts, North Carolina from Soutb^: 
Carolina, or Kentucky from Ohio, recourse 
must be had to the ungraceful expediait of a. 
superscription to point out his own tutelarjr 
saint to each representative : Mr. Latrobi^ h^ 
indeed, hit upon one device for Massachusetts^; 
she is leading by the hand an ugly cub of a bqf^ 
representing Maine, which boy becomes a girl 
when Maine assumes her proper state ; -r-^ 
puerile conceit. One cannot help regrettiiig^ 
the Americans should have neglected to giy^^ 
their new Capitol a character of grandeur wort%, 
of their territory and ambition. Private edifice 
rise, decay, and are replaced by others of supc^. 
nor magnificence/ as the taste or growing cfm-- 
lence of the nation require ; but public buildingy 
should have a character answerable to thieir 
purpose; they bear upon. them the qeal rOf the. 
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genius of the age, and sometimes pn^heticattjr 
reveal the pditical destinies of the nations hf 
which thej are raised. The Romans Cdmmoflii^ 
eated to their erections the durability of their 
empire. The Americans, in '< their aspirations Uit 
^ be great,*^ seetn sometimes to lode tO¥mrds &^ 
mita models but the imitation, must ht of thii^g^ 
not names ; or inst^d of a noUe parallel, tfa#f^ 
are iti danger of producing a ludicrous tohtrast. 
Aom the foot of the Capitol hiU th^rd ratis i 
straight road, (intended to be a street,) plantcfd 
with poplars for about two niiles, to the Fresi- 
diStit's house, a haddsome stone mansion, ftitnAii^ 
ar coi^iSeuous object from the C^pitd Bfill : nedtr 
it dre the public offices^ and some streets neatly 
fflted Up : about half a mile ftrrther is a pleasant 
row of hotisei^, in one of which the Fresti^At' it 
pMstent resides : thei^ are a few tolerable houses 
stiB further on the road ta Greorge Towi), afrid 
tins is tiearly the sum total of the Gity for 1816^ 
Itt»ed to be a joke againsff Washingtoti, thtit 
neit door neighbours must go tlurougfi ta ^dod 
td mak^ their yiiits ; but tiie jest and forest balte 
yanished togther : therd is now scarcely a ti^e 
bet^ilt Gteorge Town and the Narvy Yard, two 
mileiS beyond the Cslpitd, except the p^tylsbrs I 
have mentioned, whfeh ittay be consid^Sred as the 
loctm tenentes of futdfe houses. I doiibt the 
policy of such thorough clearing j dhii)nfps of 
trees are preferaUe objects to Vacli^ spiiied^ 
and the city in its present state, ff^g-dtrtik^ 
menced from th<i ^^xt^«fa(ntiM indftead: 0t'im 
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centre, has a disjcnnted and naked appearance. 
The fiery ordeal has, however, fixt its destiny *• 
Land and houses are rising ii} value, new build- 
ings are erecting, and with the aid of the intended 
university, there is little doubt that Washington 
will attain as great an extent as can be expected 
for a city possest of no comtnerci^ advantage^, 
and created, liot by the natural course of events^ 
but by a politici^ speculation. The plan, indeed, 
supposes an immense growth, but even if this 
were attainable, it seems doubtful how ikr hvl 
overgrown luxurious capital would be the fittest 
seat for learning, or even legislation. Perhaps 
the true interest of the Union would rather hold 
Washington sacred to science, philosophy, and 
the arts : a spot in some degree kept holy fi^tfm 
commercial avarice, to which the members of 
different states may repair to breathe am atmo«* 
sphere untainted by local prejudicee, and illi4 
golden leisure for pursuits and speculations of 
public utility. Such fancies would be jiaf 
dreams elsewhere, and are so perhaps here ; but 
America is young in the career iE>f political liBd j 
she has the light of former €^es, and the su£fer« 
ings of the present to guide het j she ha$ tai 
crushed the spirits of the many, to* build up. tbiet 

tyranny of the few, and> therefore, the pro* 

>"' 

* Our expedition against Washington had a singular fate ^it 
pleased boUi sides. It pleased us, for it succeeded^ pi; seemed 
to succeed. It pleased the American government, for it prp^ 
vc^fied the spirit, by wounding die honour of Ae pecqple. ifrom 
that moment the wwt became national. 
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phetic eye of imagination may dwell upon her 
smilingly. 

I fell into very pleasant society at Washington* 
Strangers who intend staying some days in a 
town, usually take lodgings at a boarding-house; 
in preference to a tayern : in this way, they 
obtain the best society the place affords i for 
there are always gentlemen, and frequently 
ladies, either visitors or temporary residents, wh(i 
live in this manner to avoid the trouble of hoase-» 
keeping* At Washington, during the sittings of 
Congress, {the boarding-houses are divided into 
messes, according to the political principles of 
the inmates, nor is a stranger admitted without 
some introduction, and the consent of the whole 
company, I chanced to join a democratic messyi; 
and name a few of its members with gratitude, 
for the pleasure their society gave me : — Coni^ 
modore Decatur and his lady, the Abb^ Correa^ 
the great botanist and plenipotentiary of Portu* 
galj, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of 
the Navy Board, known as the author of a hu» 
morons publication, entitled <^ John Bull and 
*• Brother Jonathan,** with eight or ten members^ 
of Congress, principally from the Western states, 
which are generally considered as most decidedly 
hostile to England, but whom I did not on tbis* 
account find less good-humoured and courteous. 
It is from thus living in daily intercourse with ^ 
the leading characters of the country, that one 
is enabled to judge with some degree of certainty 
of the practices of its government ; for to know 
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the paper tfaeory is nothing, unless it be com- 
pared: with the instruments employed to carry it 
into effect. A political constitution may |tie no- 
thing but a cabalistic form, to extract money an^ 
powep^from the people; but then jthe jugglers 
must be in the dark, and << no admittance behind 
** the curtain/' This way of living affords too 
the best insight into the best part of society j for 
if in a free nation the depositaries of the public 
confidence be ignorant, or vulgar, it is a very 
fruitless search to look for the opposite qualities 
iri those they represent ; whereas, if. these be 
well informed in mind and manners, it proves at 
the least an inclination towards knowledge snd 
refinement, in the general mass of citizens, by 
whom they are selected. My own experien(;e 
obliges me to a favorable yerdict'in this particular. 
I found the little circle into which I had happily 
fallen, full of good sense and good humour^ and. 
never quitted it without feeling myself a gaipf;r 
on the score, either of useful information or of . 
social enjoyment. 

The President, or rather his lady, holds a 
drawing-room weekly, during the sitting of Con- 
gress. He takes by the hand those who are pre- 
sented to him ; shaking hands being discpvered 
in America to be more rational and manly than 
kissing them. For the rest, it is much as such 
things are every where, chatting and tea, compli- 
ments and ices, a little music, (some scandal, I 
suppose, among the ladies,) and to bed. Nothing 
in these assemblies more attracted my notieci than 
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tb^e extaordinary stature of most of the western 
members; tiie room seemed filled with ^ant^ 
among whom, moderately sized men crept like 
pigmies. I know not well, to what the difference 
may be attributed, but the surprising growth of 
the inhabitants of the Western states is matter of 
astonishment to those of the Eastern, and of the 
coast line generally. This phenomenon, which 
is certainly a considerable stumbling-block to the 
Abb^ RaynaPs theory, may probably be resolved 
into the operation of three positive causes, and 
one negative ; namely, plentiful but simple food, 
a healthy climate, constant exercise in the open 
air, and the absence of mental irritation. In 
a more advanced stage of society, luxurious and 
sedentary habits produce in the rich that enfee- 
Mement of vitality, which scanty food, and labo- 
rious or unwholesome occupations bring upon 
the poor. The only persons to be compared 
with these Goliahs of the West, were six Indian 
chiefs from Georgia, Chactaws or Chickasaws, 
who having come to Washington on public bbsi* 
ness, were presented at Mrs. Madison's drawing- 
room. They had a still greater appearance of 
muscular power than the Americans ; and while 
looking on them, I comprehended the prowess 
of those ancient knights, whose single might 
held an army in check, 

" and made all Troy retire.*' 

The sittings of Congress are held in a tempo- 
rary building, during the repair of the Capitol : 
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I attended th6m frequently, and wai foftuDatte 
enough to be present at one. interesting debate 
(NVia change in the mode of Ft-esidential electa 
ions: most of the principal speakers took a part 
m it : Messrs. Gaston, Calhoun, and Western in 
i^upport of it ; Randolph and Grosvenor against 
it. The merits of the question were not immedi- 
ately to be comprehended by a str^nger^ but 
their style of speaking was-, in the highest de- 
gree, correct and logical, particularly that of Mr. 
Western of New Hampshire, whose arguxnenta^ 
tive acuteness extorted a compliment from Mr. 
Randolph himself^ << albeit unused to the com- 
plimenting mood.*' Mr. Grosvenor,- both in ac- 
tion and language, might be considered a finish- 
ed orator, as far as our present notions of prac- 
tical oratory extend. Mr. Randolph, whose poli- 
tical talents, or rather political success, is said to 
be marred by an eccentric turn of thoi^^t^ 
which chimes in with no party, seems, rather a 
brilliant than a convincing speaker; his elocu- 
tion is distinct and clear to shrillness, his com- 
mand of language and illustration seems unlimit- 
ed ; but he gave me the idea of a man dealing 
huge blows against a shadow, and wasting his 
dexterity in splitting hairs: his political senti- 
ments are singular : he considers the government 
of the United States as an elective monarchy ; 
" Torture the constitution as you will," said he, 
in the course of the debate, " the President will 
** elect his successor, and that will be his son 
** whenever he has one old enough to succeed 
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^ him.*' No expressions aore tised^ either of ap^' 
probation or the contrary ; whatever may be th^ 
opinion of the iIouse> the most perfect attenliiiii^ 
is given to each member ; nor, however long he 
may speaky is he ever interrupted by those indi- 
cations of impatience so common in our House 
of Commons. This may reasonably be accounted 
for by supposing, that their average speeches^ 
are> in themselves better ; or more agreeably, by 
coi^ecturing that the American idea of excdi- 
lence is put at a lower standard than our own. 
Both the talents, however, and behaviour of the 
members, seem worthy of the government, and 
of what America is, and may Jbe. Their forms oi 
business and debate nearly resemble those of our 
parliament; always excepting wigs and ^o^p^ 
a piece of grave absurdity well omitted : for 'tj^ , 
surely an odd conceit, to fancy the dignity of 
the,$rst officers of States attached to, or support- 
ed by, large conglomerations of artificial hain 
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CHAPTER .XXIX, 



MOUNT VERNOX, 



Crossing the Patowmac by a wooden bridge, b 
mile and a quarter in length, ihe toll of which is 
a dollar, I proceeded through Alexandria, to 
Mount Vernon. Whatever is worth describing in 
the house, or situation,^ has been many tini& 
described : having walked through the gardens, 
I requested the old German gardener, who acted 
as Cicerone, to conduct me to the tomb of 
Washington: **^ Dere, go by dat path, and you 
** will come to it,*' said he:. I followed the path 
across the lawn, to the brow that overlooks the 
Patowmac, and passing a kind of cellar in the 
bank, which seemed to be an ice-house, conti- 
nued my search, but to no effect : — I had al- 
ready found it: this cellar4ike hole in the bank, 
dosed by an old wooden door, which had never 
been even painted, was the tomb of Washington, 
with not a rail, a stone^ or even a laurel *< to 
flourish o'er his grave." 

1 stood for a moment overpowered with asto- 
nishment and indignation :— behold, says preju- 
dice, the gratitude of republics I behold says rea- 
son, the gratitude of mankind I Had Washingtoti^ 
served a Czar of Russia^ he might have sharediL 
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with SuWaro£^ a Siberian exile ; he lived and died 
honored by the country he had saved; he is 
forgotten in the grave, because man is feebly ex- 
cited by any but selfish motives ; the enlightened 
selfishness of republicanism honored its defender, 
but what form of polity has been discovered, in 
which gratitude survives the hope of future be- 
nefits ? Party zeal raises monuments over its vic- 
tims, to stimulate the survivors : Vanity has not 
unfrequently urged the living to unite by such 
means, their perishable names with those of the 
immortal dead ; but the mausoleum rises slowly 
to which neither interest nor vanity contributes^ 
It is said thattheFederalcity will finally receive 
the remains of its designer; but the dead can 
wait, and in the interim the matter was nearly cut 
short, by an attempt to steal the bones from 
their present receptacle, to carry them about 
for a show. The djd door has since been kept 
padlocked. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



WASHINGTON TO RICHMOND, BT THE SHSKAKPOAB 

VALLEr. 
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THE IfATILDA FALLS. 



Close to Greorge Town the granite ridge strikes 

the Patowmac : the road winds agreeably under 
its clifi^ till it crosses an old bed of the river, left 
dry in consequence of a canal winch has been cut 
to turn the rapids : there is 'a chain bridge here, 
from, which the broken bed of the river, the falls^ 
scattered masses of rock, and lofty banks, present 
a wild and pleasing picture. Having pursued 
my way for about nine miles, I quitted the main 
road to visit the upper, or Matilda Falls. A field 
track brought me into a scattered viDage* built 
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along a canal, cut, like the one aboverinentioned^ 
to avoid the falls : having crost it, I walk along 
its edge for about a quarter of a mile, on ^ broad 
green-sward path, as smooth and regular as a 
garden terrace : a little wood was on my right, the 
trees of which were fantastically grouped together 
by abundance of wild vine, and other parasitical 
plants, trailing and twining through them ; the 
whole conveying no inadequate idea of a stately 
and fair pleasure-ground of Queen Elizabeth's 
time : turning short from the canal, and stepping 
a few paces through the wood, I found myself on 
on a bold precipice of rocks fronting the falls.— 
I started at a sight so much grander than any thing 
I had expected : as far as my eye could reach the 
Fatowmac came down from among its woods, 
dashing, and whitening over numberless ridges df^ 
rock, and breaking in a wild succession of cas- 
cades, till, as if wearied by its own efforts, it 
swept, with silent impetuosity through a contract- , 
ed channel betwixt perpendicular clifis, whose 
dark, bare masses of granite were scantily crestr 
ed by a few pines and cedars. The perpendicu- 
lar descent of the falls is reckoned by Volney at 
72 feet*, but the rapids extend for several miles 

* ** EUe a environ 72pieds de hauteur f sur 800 a 900 efe large : 
^^ lejleuve quijusqtC alors avaii cotdS dans une wdUe bordee de 
** eSteauXf sauvages, comme ceux du Rhone en VivaraiSf tomhe 
*^ tout'a-coupf comme le Saint Laurent, dans un prqfond ramn 
" de pur roc granit tailU a pic sur ies deux rvoesP 

VoUney, CUmat D'Ameriquef i* i.p. 125* 

I found mica-slate, and porphyry about the Falli. 
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up the river, and the whole scene has a magnifi- 
cent wfldness, which may be gazed upon with de- 
light and wonder, even aft^ Niagara, so inex- 
haustibly can nature vary her features, and be 
alike gracefully sublime in all. ♦ 



^ It is 18 remarkable, that Mr. Jefferson, so accurate in his. 
ndticeis of Virginia, makes no mention of these Fallis. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 



harper's ferry. 



The road which ascends the right bank (rf the 
Patowmac, through LansviUe and Leesburg, 
has the credit, and I think justly, of being about 
the worst in the Union : it is a common saying 
of roads in Virginia, that they are " not made, 
but created :*' the dbil towards the mountains is, 
generally, a stiff clay, . and as each waggoner 
works his own way through the woods, the tra* 
veller is continually puzzled betwiit the* equ^ 
probabilities of a variety of tracts, most of whicb^ 
indeed, lead to the same point, but as this is not 
invariably the case, he must oft^n jburnl^y €91 
in doubt, or halt in muddy perplexity until tie 
can procure information, ITie villages are thltily 
scattered, but well built of brick/ an advantage 
derived from the soil. Leesburg contains about 
1200 inhabitants. The inn at which I stopped^ 
had stabling for above an hundred horsieis, fortbcf 
accommodation of farmers who come together 
on Court days. These court days are almost 
county meetings ; those who have business 0t* 
tend for business sake, those who hav4 ndtte aC* 
tend to meet their hefghboUi's^ Wbtf may Have 

7 
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bu^ness with them, and because it is discredit- 
able to be often absent. 

At Hilsborougb, the road passes through a 
mountain gap, resembling the Wind Gap, on a 
small scale : this ridge is called the Short Moun- 
tain, and runs parallel to the Blue Ridge, at the 
distance of about five miles ; Jt crosses the Pa- 
towmac below Harper's Ferry, and I am inclined 
to consider it as the same, which M. Volney ob- 
><erved near Columbia Ferry, betwixt York and 
Lancaster, and which he is disposed to regard a£^ 
the Blue Mountain itself : I should rather leave 
the Blue Mountain where it stands in the maps 
at present, and conjecture, this collateral ridge to 
be a prolongation of the Lehigh Mountain, per* 
haps communicating with Monticello : immedi- 
ately after passing it, the road turns to the right 
and continues betwixt i^ and the Blue Moun* 
tain, to which it seems an immense out-work^ 
The land rises gradually, nor is it until you have 
reached the ridge of the descent, and find your- 
self looking down towards*the bed of the Patow- 
mac, and its opposite shore, that you are aware 
of the elevation gained. 

Here commences the savage wjldness of the 
picture. Your road lies down the side of the 
mountain^ strewed with splinters and fragments 
of rock, y^hich slide from beneath your horse's 
feet : immense masses of rock project t^eir bold 
angles, so as frequently to leave a cranked and 
difficult . passage } meantime the mountain^ 
stretching up on every side, and partially beheld 
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'between the scattered pine trees, seem contract< 
iog round with a deepening breadth of shadow 
and gloomy grandeur, until you iind at their 
base the united Patowmac and Shenandaal;!, boil- 
ing over their incumbered channel. Continuing 
your way betwixt these waters, and the ragged - 
precipices of the Blue Mountain, through which 
they seem to have burst, you reach the ^Shenan- 
doah Ferry : but a sketch will beat illustrate ^e 
locale of this extraordinary scene. 




I descended by the road A. The village is built 
round the foot of the height B : it is chieHy fti 
markable for a manufactory of small arms, about- 
10,000 stand of which, are finished yearly : 
" They make as many in a week at Birming- 
liam," said one of the workmen/ who had beeii 
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fofinerly employed there, to me. It is from this 
height, immediately above the village, and from 
h broad bare platform of Rock, known by the 
name of Jefferson's rock, that the eye commands 
the magnificent prospect which Mr. Jefferson has 
so eloquently, yet correctly described. " You 
*« stand on a very high point of land. On 
" your right comes up the Shenandoah, having 
" ranged along the foot of the mountain an 
" hundred miles to seek a vent. On your left 
" approaches the Patowmac, in quest of a pas- 
" sage also. In the moment of their junction, 
" they rush together against the mountain, 
" rend it asund^r,\and ps^'effto the sea. The 
** first glance of this sceiie huwies piur senses into 
" the opinion, that this eattK'hk$:^b.aeti created 
" in time, that the mountahi^ wece^^med first, 
" that the rivers began to fib^v^ af)>ei:wards ; that 
"in tfetts place' particularly,^ they have been 
" danimed up by the Blue d^ge ctf mountains, 
'^'and have formed an oC^ah which filled the 
" whole valley ; thafct coiitinuugiiia^' to rise, they 
" have at length broken over at this spot, and 
" have torn the mountain down from its summit 
" to its base. Tlie piles of rdick oh each hand, 
*^ but particularly on the Shenandoah, the evi- 
" dent marks of their disrupture and avulsion 
" from their beds by the most powerful agents 
of nature, corroborate the impression. But 
the distant finishing which nature has given to 
the picture, is of a very different character. It 
" is a true contrast to the foreground* It is as 
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"^^ placid imd delightful, as that is wild aad trje- 
^^ mendous* For the mountain being cloveu 
" asunder, she presents to our eye, through the 
^* deft, a small catch of smooth blue horizon, at 
^ an infinite distance in the plain country, in- 
" viting ypu, as it were, from the riot and tumult 
** roaring around, to pass through the breach 
** and participate of the calm below. Here the 
** eye ultimately composes itself; and that way 
** too, the road happens actually to lead. You 
" cross the Patowmac above the junction, pass 
<* along its side through the base of the moun* 
" tain for three miles, its terrible precipices 
" hanging in fragments over you, and within 
*^ about 20 miles reach, Fredericktown, and 
" the fine country around it. This scene is 
" worth a voyage across the Atlantic : yet 
here, as in the neighbourhood of the .Natural 
Bridge, are people . who have passed . theic 
** lives within half a dozen miles, and have never 
" been to survey these monuments of a war be« 
** tween rivers and mountains which must Jiave 
^* shaken the earth itself, to its centre.'* — • Notes, 
p. 27. 

Crossing Harper's Ferry, I ascended with 
some toil the mountain precipice, C, on the left 
bank of the Patowmac. The side it presents to 
the river, broken and perpendicular ; its disjoint-^ 
ed and confused strata, with enormous masses of 
rock jutting out, and impending above its base, 
seem to testify the Catastrophe by whidi^ it has 
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been rent asunder : from its summit I commaqd- 
ed a magnificent prospect of the Shenandoah 
Valley, bounded on either side by the North and 
Blue Mountain ridges, like gigantic walls, with 
the blue peaks of the Fort Mountain, rising at 
the distance of about fifty miles to .the south- 
west. M, Volney estimates the height of the 
Blue Ridge, at this spot, at 1150 feet: it is 
chiefly composed of flint, freestone, and some 
granite, but the point B. is schistus. Canals 
have been cut to turn the rapids of both rivers; 
Flour is the article chiefly brought down, in long 
flat boats, which carry about eighty barrels each*: 
the navigation, as may be supposed, is both dif- 
ficult and dangerous. I found the inn here 
tolerably good, but the charges extravagant ; 
a circumstance my landlord indirectly explained, 
by telling me of the many travellers whom curi- 
osity brought to the spot, rather, it should seem^ 
to discover if it possessed any peculiar virtue to 
rid them of their time and money, than to admire 
its beauties. He was also haunted by a class of 
customers of a very different stamp, wealthy and 
penurious farmers, from whom he could extract 
^JSKOthing : he instanced two, who had lately slept 
at his house, after laying out very large sums at 
a neighbouring cattle fair : they slept, took their 
meals, and paid a bill of two pence. This is 
economy beyond the flight of an English miser» 
Th'ey brought their bacon with them, requested 
permission to spread their blankets on the floor» 
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and took two glasses of whiskey in the morning 
for the good of the house. I found my host 
graduated his charges according to what one set 
of his customers would, and what he thought the 
other should spend ; by which means I paid for 
the opposite vices of both* 
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CHAPTER X^Xir. 

THE SHENANlyO'AH TAtLEY. *'* 

• 

7h£ Blue Ridge, and North Mountain, ha^ng 
crossed the Patowmac, bound a valley, about 
twenty miles wide at its greatest breadth on the 
Patowmac, and narrowing, almost to a points 
beyond the Natural Bridge, a length of about 1 8(X 
miles. It is watered by the many branches of the 
Shenandoah, a few of which rise in the North 
Mountain, but the greater number among the 
spurs of both ridges, where they nearly meet, in 
the neighbourhood of Staunton and Waynesbo- 
rough. The two principal branches, called tibe 
North and South Rivers, are separated by a 
ridge named, from the peculiarity of its form, 
the Fort Mountain, which divides the valley 
longitudinally for above fifty miles, and termi- 
nates near the village of Port Republic. The 
basis of the soil is limestone, the strata of which 
are every where visible, ranging, (says Mr. 
Jefferson,) *^ as the mountains and sea-coast do^ 
^< frpm south-west to north-east, the lamina of 
** each bed declining from the horizon towards 
** a parallelism with the axis of the earth.'' Notes, 
p. 42. The whole valley is remarkably fertile, 
particularly in wheats so that Winchester, as a 
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corn<^iti^]rket, has ihore' 'thata a nbminal r^sem<7 
bkttic6 td its Hampshire naniesalcei Itlias beeit 
builtabout sixtyyears: the houses are, for themos^ 
part small, atid eithei* log, fildAk, bricic, or stone, 
accorditig to their date, or the means of tKietf 
inhabitants i the number of these was estimated 
at 2,dOO by the last census, but there iis a cott-^ 
siderable portion of negroes. I had a directioii 
to a boarding-house kept by a Mrs. Street, and 
can conscientiously reconmiead her neat apart- 
ments and good table to the attention of futur^ 
travellers. The return of crbpd througb the 
valley is averaged at abcmt twenty bushek of 
wheat per acre. Gypsum'is geneitilly used at the 
cost of from thirty to forty dollars per toni The 
fai*rlnrt5W; • (for here we get quit of planters and 
plantations,) are reckoned rich and penurious. 
It is probabte enough, theii* habits of expense' 
are upon a very different scale fh)ra( thbse of tlM^ 
planters, buttheluxury 6f tta^ feWis ever atoiii@ift 
for by the poverty of the many« 

There are more fafrni-houses and fewer negro 
huts in this valley, than in the Lowlands'; stilly 
however, the plague-spot is too evident. At every 
tavef n advertisements are stuck up for runaway 
slaves : the b'arbarous phraseology in which they 
were drawn up, sometimes amused,* but the fei 
TbcicKis spirit of revenge they too plainly ex- 
press^, more frequently disgusted me. 

' ' ' . ' 

* I remember a negro' being described as ** Chunk-made.'^ 

T 2 . ' 
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A country must have very bold features to be 
interesting in winter: the Shenandoah Valley 
should be visited when the harvest is yellow on 
its ample fields : the roads were, however, good» 
even at this season, except that when crossed by 
limestone strata they were rather rough. The 

weather too, was fine, and the thermometer fre- 
quently up to 70°, with a south-west wind. 

The Fort Mountain commences near Strat- 
ford: it is named from being accessible but by 
one road, but the top of it is flat, and I was told 
there were many hundred acres of very good 
land on it. The inhabitants of the valley are 
remarkably clean. in their houses : I stopped at 
a little tavern near the Big Spring, on the floor 
of which one might have dined : to be sure it did 
not seem a house of great resort, but I had, sub« 
sequently, cause to make comparisons on this 
point, much to its advantage, particularly at 
Richmond. The Big Spring gushes from a knoll 
of limestone behind the tavern, and almost im- 
mediately turns a mill, and escapes down a glen, 
dark with cedars and pine-trees. Some fine 
views of the mountains present themselves a little 
above Harrisonburg. On entering the village, 
I enquired, of a respectable looking farmer, for 
the best tavern : he conducted me to one kep| 
by himself which it was luckily no prejudice in 
him to call the best. Mr. Dufl's person and ap- 
pearance pleased me : he was a very personifica- 
tion of Farmer Dimmond j tall, and of an athletic 
make, with a gait firm and erect, and his dark 
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hair, slightly grizzled, curled above a counte- 
nance of manly beauty, beaming with good hu« 
mour. He made me very welcome, and entered 
into a lively gossip i while his wife, a neat and 
somewhat quaint picture of good housewifery, 
prepared a comfortable dinner, after which, over 
a few glasses of negus, I soon became acquainted 
with whatever was worth knowing of the country. 
The village, Mr. Duff informed me, had for- 
merly been remarkable for the vicious habits of 
its inhabitants ; but a complete reformation had 
lately taken place through the agency, not of 
preachers, but of the Grand Jury, who had im- 
posed upon themselves the duty of receiving in- 
formations in cases of quarrels, swearing, drunk- 
enness, and other habits of low vice, and had put 
the laws into force against the offenders with 
such good effect, that scarcely an oath was to be 
lieard, or a drunken man seen in the township. 
Mr. Duff was himself an excellent specimen of 
the best part of his neighbours; though ex- 
tremely lively, and fond of conversation, he never 
uttered an immoral expression, and declared, 
that the glass of negus he took with me was 
more than he had taken of spirits for several 
years. His disposition seemed in a high degree 
friendly and benevolent; yet, mark the withering 
effect of slavery on the moral feelings ! be was 
talking of the different ways men had in that 
part of the country of making money; " Some,*' 
said he, ** purchase droves of hogs, oxen, or 
" horseef, in one part of the Union, and drive. 

tS 
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V them for. sale to another j ai)d sovb» buy ne^* 

V groesjn the same way, and drive them, chained 

V together, to different markets: I expect- twa 
*f gentlemen here this evening with a droye/^ I 
ezprest my horror of such traffic } he civilly as- 
sented to my observation^ J)Ut plainly without 
any similar feeling, and qpoke o^' the gentlemen 
h^ ^xpegted, ,as if they: were just as ^* honorable 
<^^en/' as any other fair dealers in the cppimn- 
nity : luckily I was not cursed with their com- 
pany* I never chanced to fall in with one of 
these ihuman- droves,' but I borrow .from a 
pleasiQg little w^k, written l)y a VirginiaB^ and 
entitled, << Letters frpm Virginia,'' the fcdlowing 
description which he giVes in the character of a 
foreigner, newly landed at Norfolk. 

^* I took the boat this morning, and crossed 
^< th^ ferry over to Portsmouth, the small tpwn 
<< which I told you is opposite to this place. It 
^^was court day, and a large crowd of people was 
frgathered about the doorx)f the Court House. 
*« I had hardly got uppn the steps to look iij, 
*< when my ears were assailed by the voice of 
<< singing, and turning round to discover from 
^* what quarter it cam^ I saw ^ group of about 
<< thirty negroe&f, of di£ferent sizes andages^ fol- 
*< lowing < a rough-looking white man, wiu^ sat 
^< carelessly lolling in his sulkey. They had just 
<< turned round the corner, and were cpming;up 
« the main street to pass by the spot where I 
•^ stQod, on thfeff.way pu.t,qf tpwn. As tjiey 
<< came nearer, I saw some of them. loaded; with 

7 
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** chains to prevent their escape ; while others 
<< had hold of each other's hands, strxmgly grasp- 
** ed, as if to support themselves jin their affliction^ 
<< I particularly noticed a poor mother, with an 
^< infant sucking at her breast as she walked 
^^ along, while two small children had hold of 
<< her apron on either side, almost running: to 
<< keep up with the rest. They came along 
** smging a little wild hymn, of sweet and moum- 
^ ful melody^ flying, by a divitie instinct of the 
'< heart, to the consolation of religion, the last 
<< refuge of the unhappy, to support them in 
^distress. The sulkey now stopped before 
^< tavern, at a little distance beyond the court 
** house, and the driver got out. * My dear Sir,* 
^* (said I to a person who stood near me,) ^ <ssai 
*^ you tell me what these poor people have been 
•* doing ? What is their crime ? aftd what is to 
be their punishment ?* ^ O, (said he,) its no- 
thing at all, but a parcel of negroes sold to Garo- 
<^ Una, and that man is their driver, who has 
** bought them/ * But what have they done^ 
** that they should be sold into banishment ?* 
«* « Done, (said he,) * nothing at all that I know 
^^ o^ their masters Wanted money, I suppose, 
*• and these drivers give good prices.* H^re 
" the driver having supplied himself with brandy"^ 
^* and his horse with water (the poor negroes of 
** course wanted nothing,) stepped into his chair 
'^ again, cracked his whip and drove on, while 
^ the miserable exites followed in funeral proces- 
*^ sion behind hibi/^ 

T 4 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 



THE GATES^ 

About a mile from Harrisonburg, there iti b 
toad which turns to the left; it crosses the north, 
and middle forks of the South Shenandoah, and 
passes round the southern extremity of the Fort 
Mountain, through a well settled country to 
Port Republic ; from this village the distance is 
about a mile to the Cave tavern. A hill, reckon- 
ed at SOO feet of perpendicular height, rises on 
the left bank of the south fork, the ascent of 
which is so steep, that, as Mr. Jefferson observes, 
^* you may pitch a biscuit from its summit into 
"the river." The entrance into the Caves is 
about; two- thirds of the way up j the one Mr. 
Jefferson has described, (Notes p. 31.) by the 
name of Madison's Cave, is used for the purpose 
of making salt-petre, and seldom visited from 
curiosity ; its attraction having been destlroyed 
by the discovery of another cavern of superior 
extent and grandeur, in the same cliff, a few 
yards beyond it^ Being private property, and 
much frequented by strangers, the entrance is 
kept closed. The proprieU;^', an old. German, 
acts as guide, provides lights, ita. 9Xid^$e&m to 
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feel much interest in his office, when he attends 
persons whom he thinks capable of appreciating 
the scene. 

The entrance afforded mere crawling room, 
but as we receded from the light of day, the 
vaulting rose, and after descending some rude 
steps and crags, we began to perambulate a mag- 
nificent subterranean palace. Its length is rec- 
koned at 800 yards, and taking the curvatures of 
the numerous apartments it may be as much : 
there are about 14 of them, of various dimen- 
sions ; some low-browed and studded with point- 
ed, and glittering stalactites, like fairy grottoes j 
others long and spacious, with roofs so lofty, 
that the summits of the massive congelations, 
which, pillar-like, descend from them to the 
ground, are shrouded in obscurity. The largest 
of these apartments, called Washington's hall, 
is 93 yards in length, of a proportionate breadth, 
and probably 50 feet high. It is impossible to 
describe the solemn grandeur^ of this natural ca- 
thedral : clusters of stalactitic columns, many of 
them ten or twelve feet in circumference, rise 
in magnificent order, along the sides ; their co- 
lour is of a glistening brown, with frequently a 
shaft, a pedestal, or an intercolumniation of 
snowy whiteness. On approaching the upper 
end, our lights gleamed upon a gigantic stalac- 
tite, which, in the dimness, bore some re- 
semblance to a throned statue of alabaster; 
it is called Washington's statue ; but this appel^ 
lation, like many other nlisnomers and concei^,' 
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such as Solomon^s throne, David's sceptre^ 
Adaih and Eve in Paradise, which the guide 
forces on your notice as you proceed, serves 
only to create a tiresome distraction of the 
attention, by introducing ideas peculiarly ill- 
suited to a scene, in which nature is work- 
ing alone in ' power atid beauty, -f ^^ardlesi of 
the existence of njati and his j>&Ssion$;' "Th^re 
is scarcely a turn' In the' cavertt which doesiiot 
present some curious 'speclmieh of h'^r i^pdrtive 
creation, at one^ time imitating the fdldS'bf gor- 
geous drapery ; at another, feptesetltifig A water- 
fall, which seems to have h^eri suddedly cbiivert- 
edinto marble; heVe ^hfe h^s chibelled bat the 
JQciodel of a Gothic oratory j ther6 adbrns a large 
sUtting-ropm, with flowers and rural implements. 
The larger columns, being hdlloi;^, give ' oiit, 
when forcibly struck, a de^p and taii^Iodious 
sound, which heaM in the remoter 'b^vei'hs^ lias 
the effect of fine music. What a Pythian 'Swell- 
ing for old superstition!* * ' 

I found very good qa&rters at^tauntoiif, and 
spent the evening agreeably, in bomp'ahy with a 
ij^oung American sailor, who had served kt the 
battle of Plattsbuigh. ' He related some anec- 
dotes, which had fallen iltiddr his own ob^rv- 
aiion, of the behavidui" of imprest seamen. Which 
induced me to wish this I'Otten portion of our iia- 

^ I'found the beat df the Ci(FerH6ppreB8i«e; itwasaJBhaorp 
ftoQtwithout;, th^'tberq^oniijeteriar^O^; ii^ Wafthhigl»M^^ 
it rose to.64<°; the vapour from wiljii]^ hifd coiii|iklel^ lll^^" 
^"^ the Tiemity of the eiitnuice. 
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val systeia exterminated. While coping with in- 
ferior foes, some errors may be afforded, :but 
when "Greek meets Greek," the careless fas- 
tening of a vizor-clasp may decide the contest. 

Betwixt Staunton and Lexington, the viUs^es 
have a mean appearand. At Middlebrook, while 
my horse was feeding, several of the inhabitants 
collected round my waggon, and finding it of a 
fashion unusual in their country, concluded I 
could be no ordinary person, so they begged to 
know if I was not the showman, who had been 
exhibiting in the neighbourhood, and whose &me 
had preceded his arrival at this village : upon my 
assuring them I was no such distinguished cha- 
racter^ (fpr I believe the enquiry rather impMed 
a coippliment,) they contented themselves -with 
taking notes and dimensions of my equipage, 
and we civilly parted. The valley narrows to- 
wards Lexington, and the .face of the country 
becomes in consequence more wild and uneven, 
beiiiig .broken in tq^ papsf/and. short hills, shMting 
out from thc/N^rth,! and Blqe. Ridges and thus 
presenting a suQcesision of^deeply wooded- glens 
ap4 mountain, I veiy agreeable after the levelJ uni- 
formity ofithe uppei:; part ofithe valley » L^ng* 
ton is a brisk-looking) litlle tbwn^ < and having a 
college, is tha Uterai^ capital' of the upper f«rtft 
of Virginift^if Arrivingiaarly in the day, I enquir- 
ed for a saddleihorse.io.riWe over to^the Natitiral 
Bridge; the landlord of the tavern atwhiich I 
stopt immediately > set out with me in* seardi of 
one, and I reached Ahe Btidge tlivern^ '^>itis 
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called, the same evening. I found it a substantia! 
stone house, and all in a bustle, for a party of 
young men had met to have a dance; they were, 
however, scantily supplied with partners, the 
ladies of the neighbourhood having, either from 
caprice or devotion, for the most part declined 
their invitation ; they, however, used merrily the 
means they had. While the amusements were 
going on in the public room, I walked into the 
parlour, to be a little out of the noise; an ungra- 
cious term, but the mirth in which we have no 
share, will sometimes sound harshly, and so it 
did to other ears than mine, though for a difie- 
rent reason. In this same parlour, 1 found a 
square erect figure, in a brimmed hat, and pri- 
mitive suit of dark snuff-colour, pacing up and 
down with a sourness of aspect, which, had I 
not been subsequently enlightened as to its 
cause, I miglit have ascribed to a fit of the cho- 
lic; he had already enunciated the perturbed 
condition of the inward man, by several empha- 
tic ohs^ and groans, when a m^rry, respectable 
looking Irishman, whom I had observed a prin- 
cipal promoter of the revels, tripped in, and pre- 
sently addressing himself rather to the thoughts 
than the words, of my dolorous snuff-coloured 
friend, observed : " Now for my soul, I cannot 
" see any difference whether we jump about to 
" the cat-cut, or sit still with our hands before 
" us; the time is but spent one way as well as 
« the other." " The difference*' retorted the 
saint, (for such he now jwroved himself to be,) " ia 
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^* that the one can be done to the glory of God, 
** and the other cannot." Alas! for the glory of 
the Almighty, which one half of mankind be- 
lieves itself able to exalt by jumping about, 
and the other half by sitting still. This sour fa- 
naticism is, however, gaining great ground in 
the States. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



THE NATDftAL BKIDOE. 



o describe the Natural Bridge in any other 
words than those of Mr. Jefferson would imply a 
stronger feeling of its beauty, or a greater power 
of description than his: I pretend to neither^ 
and a good quotation is better than original insi- 

p^4ity. 

** The Natural Bridge, the most sublime of 
^* Nat^re's works, is on the ascent of a hill, 
**, which seems to have been cloven through its 
*^ length by some great convulsion. The fissure 
just at the bridge is by some admeasurements 
270 feet deep, by others, only 205 : it is about 
forty-five feet wide at the bottom, and ninety 
feet at the top \ this of course determines the 
length of the bridge, and its height above the 
^< water. Its breadth in the middle is about 
^* sixty feet, but more at the ends^ and the thicks 
^/ ness of the mass at the sufnmit of the arch, 
5* about forty feet. A part of this thickness is 
cqnstituted by a coat of earth, which gives 
growth to many large trees : the residue, with 
*M^e hill on both sides, is one solid rock of lime* 
stone. The arch approaches the semi-elliptical 
form ; but the longer ai^is of the ellipsis, which 
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^ would be the chord of the arch; is many times 
** longer than the transverse. Though the sides 
^< of this bridge are provided in some part$» with 
** a parapet of fixed rodcs, yet few men have the 
^* resolution to walk to them, and look over into 
** the abyss. You involuntarily fall upon your 
** hands and feet, creep to the parapet, and peep 
*^ over it. Looking down from this height about 
** a minute gave me a violent head-ache. If the 
** view, from the top b^ painful And intolerably 
^< that from below is delightful in an equal ex- 
** treme. It is impossible for the emotions aris- 
^* ing from the sublime to be felt beyond what 
they are here: so beautiful an arch, so ele- 
vated, so light, and springing up as it were to 
" heaven ! The rapture of the spectator is really 
indescribable I The fissure continuing narrow, 
deep, and straight, for a considerable distance 
<< above and below the bridge, opens a short, hut 
^* very pleasing view, of the North Mountain on 
<< the one side, and the Blue Ridge on the oth^^ 
** at the distance, each of them, of about £ve 
<< miles. HiC' stream passing under the bridge 
** is called Cedar Creek. It is a water of James' 
«' River, and; sufficient, in the dry^st season tp 
^< turn a grist-mill, though its fountain i& not 
** more than two miles above.'* — Notes, p. 34. 
Mr. Jefferson prudently abstains from build- 
ing any hypothesis as to the origin of this natu- 
ral wonder : the Marquis de Chastellux has more 
chivalrously made the attempt, by supposing 
that afler the draining of the larger Valleys by 
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f^ escape of .their waten through the inouataiu 
jgfpSf the little valley of Cedar Creek served^ |t 
l^artial reservoir, dammed up by the rock of ;^e 
nataral bridge, the under part of which they 
^p^r mined, and so formed the arch. It is 
(i^^cult, however, to conceive how a body of 
Yfijutr contained within this little ravine, au4 
^MM^uently in a quiescent state, could h^ye 
foice enough to break, or mine through a mass 
of rock sixty feet in thickness: besides, ^liiis 
hypothesis still leaves the extraordinary circiim- 
Stance of a waH of thesa dim^sions crossing 
the valley, unaccounted for. Mr. Jefferson, in 
observing on Don UUoa's description of a similar 
break in the province of Anjarez, in South 
America, inclines to the opinion that in both 
cases the effect had been produced by some 
sodden convulsion ; a less favourite, because, 
perhaps, a more simple hypothesis than the 
former. Mr. Jefferson is the proprietor of the 
Natural Bridge, and commonly makes a visit 
once hi the year, " to look upon its beaiuty."* 
' ' Betwixt Lexington and th6 bridge there 
are some grand features of scenery, particu-^^^ 
larly at the mill and village of Buffalo Creek. 
Betwixt Lexington and Wajmesborough, I 
found the roads miry, and the country heavy ; 
the villages few, and not very pleasing in their 

* From the Bridge it is fourteen miles to the' Peaks of 
Otter. In the maps the distance exceeds forty miles. I 
found basaltic stQnes jicattered in great abundance about a 
mile from the bridge. 



appearance ; but in fact, the season for the 
picturesque was gone by, and toiling through 
dark plashy woods began to be tiresome wodL 
I slept a night at the tavern of Rock-fish Q$a^ 
and from the heights above the house, enjoyed 
i last view of the valley and mountain country 
on one hand, while on the other I looked down 
into the lowlands, over an immense landscape 
of fertile country. The soil on this side ^da» 
ridge, is a tenacious red clay, *^jusV^ 1113^8 
Volney, ^* like the soil of Aleppo^^* and con- 
thnies such most of the way to Richmond. 
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JB^AY^^ ao introductwa to Mr. Jeffejfson, I 
a^qendcid h^ littk mountain, m ^ fioe moiAing, 
V^bicb gavQ tb^ '«it«atipa iu duQ effect* The 
whole ^ tli9 H^^ wd buMQ af 9 QQT^ed with 
forest, through which roads have been cut circu- 
larly, so that the winding may be shortened or 
prolonged at pleasure : the summit is an open 
lawn, near to the south side of which, the house 
is built, with its garden just descending, the 
brow : the saloon, or central hall> is ornamented 
with several pieces of antique sculpture, Indian 
arms. Mammoth bones, and other curiosities col- 
lected from various parts of the Union. I found 
Mr. Jefferson tall in person, but stooping and 
lean with old age ; thus exhibiting that fortu- 
nate mode of bodily decay, which strips the 
frame of its most cumbersome parts, leaving it 
still strength of muscle and activity of limb : 
his deportment was exactly such as the Marquis 
de Chastellux describes it, above thirty years^ 
ago : " At first serious, nay even cold/* but in 
a very short time relaxing into a most agreeable 
amenity ; with an unabated flow of conversa- 
tion on the most interesting topics,^ discust in 
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the most gentlemanly, and philosopbical loaa* 
ner. I walked with him round hi» grounds, to 
visit his pet trees, and improvements of variout 
kinds ; during the walk, he pointed out to my 
observation a conical mountain, rising singly at 
the edge of the southern horizon of the lands- 
cape : its distance he said, was 40 miles, audi its 
dimensions those of the greater Egyptian pyra- 
mid ; so that it accurately represents the appear- 
ance of the pyramid at the same distance ; there 
is a small cleft visible on its summit, through 
which, the true meridian of Monticello exactly 
passes : its most singular property, however, i% 
that on different occasions it looms^ or alters its 
appearance, becoming sometimes cylindrical^ 
sometimes square, and sometimes assuming Hm 
form of an inverted cone. Mr. Jefferson had not 
been able to connect this phenomiehoil with any 
particular season, or state of the atmospheres' Ids- 
cept, that it most commonly occurred in the 
forenoon : he observed, that it was not ooly 
wholly unaccounted for by the laws of vision^ 
but that it bad not as yet engaged the attention 
of philosophers so far as to acquire a name ; that 
of homing^ being in fact, a term applied by 
sailors, to appearances of a suaslar kind at ms^ 
The Blue Mountains are also observed to loom, 
though not in so remarkMde a degree.'* 
It must be interesting to recall and preserve 



^ Vide for a more detailed account of thi$ phenomenon in 
Notes on Virginia, p« 12^ 
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the ipplitiqi^ f«rittmei|ta«f .« tam who has heldso 
diitingui^ed a stuttcNd in public life as Mr^ J[ef-* 
fiscsoD^ He seemed to consider much of the 
fireedom and happiness of America, to arise from 
local circumstances : ** Our; population/' he ob- 
served, << has anelasticity,rby which it would fly 
^ off from oppressive taxation/' He instanced 
the beneficiid ^fects of a free government, in the 
case of New Orleans, where miMsiy proprietors 
who w^re in a state, of indigence under the do- 
minion of Spain, have or^en to sudden wealth, 
aelely by the rise in the value of land, which fol- 
lowed a change of government. Their inge- 
nuity in mechanical invention^, i^ricultural im- 
provements, and that masa of general inform- 
ation to be found among Americans of all muks 
and conditions, he ascribed to that ease of 
-dfcumstances, which afforded them le»ure to 
iidtiyate their minds, after the cultivation of 
tkmr lands was completed. — In fact, I have fre- 
rquently been surprised to find mathematicalsmd 
other useful works in houses which seemed to 
have little pretension to the luxury of learning. 
Another cause, Mn Jefierson observed, might be 
discovered in the many court and county meet* 
ings, which brought men frequently togethec 4>n 
public business, and thus gave them habits^ both 
of thinking! and of expressing their thoughts on 
subjects^ which in ot^er countries are. confined 
:toi the consideration of the privileged few.. Mr. 
Jeffsrsbn has.ndt the reputation of Mng vclry 
friendly to England: we should, however^: be 



aware, thai a partiality in this fMpadi it i^ ab- 
solutely the duty of an Ameri^cian cttiiien '^ nei- 
ther is it to be expected that the policy of mir 
government should be regarded in foreign eo«m^ 
tries, with the same complacency with which 
it is looked upon by ourselves: but whatemr 
may be his ^ntioients in this respect, politenesi 
naturally represt any ofehsive expression irf'them: 
he talkcid of* oar afiairs with candour, and iq^^ 

rent good-will, though' leaning, peiliaps, to the 
gloomier side^ of; ithcv picture; He did not p«r-» 
ceive by what means we couM be extricatied 
from our present&riancial^mbaiTa^smettts, with* 
out some kind of revolution in oor government : 
on my rallying, that eur habitrwere^remadoUdy 
steady, and that gre^ ::sacrifice9 would he. made 
to prevent a Solent catastrophe, he acceded to 
the observation^ rbot demanded, : if those who 
made the sacr^es^ would not requine some pcdi- 
tical reformation in. return^ Uis repugnance 
was stron^y. marked to the deqpoticL princiirfes 
of Bonaparte, and 4ie seemed to. consider Frttlce 
under Louis XViL as scarcely ciqpable of a 
republican form of government ; : but added, 
that the present generation €£ Frenchmen had 
grown up with sounder notions, which woold ' 
probably lead to th^ir emancipatidn. Relatire 
tathe light in which he views the conduct' dT 
the Allied Sovereigns, I cannot do better thfm 
insert a letter of his to Dr. Logan, dated ISth 
October, 1815^ and poblkhed in the Amerioan 
■ NewqfH^ersc ■ M \ \\ •/'• 'i';.V 
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294 manuiKLLo: 

, ^€ Dear Sir, -n#« I thank you for the extract in 
'< yours of August l6th, respecting the Emperor 
** Alexander. It arrived here a day or two 
^^ after I had left this place, from which I have 
^ been absent about seven or eight weeks. I had 
. *^ &mn other inf bnnation, formed the most favor* 
^ able opinion of the virtues of the Emperor 
^< Alexander, and considered hia partiality to 
'* this country as .a prominent proof of tiiem» 
«« The oiagftanimity of his conduct on the first 
** capture of Faris, sdil magnified everything 
**. we had believed of him; but^bow he will 
** come out o£ his present triial, remains t^ be 
^ seen : ihat the sufieringa which France had 
^^ inflicted on other countries, justified some re^ 
^* piisals, cannot be questioned, but I have not 
^<yet learned what crimes Pbland, Saxony, 
^vBelgium^ Venice, Lombardy, and Genoa, had 
^< merited for them, not merely a tempMary p»* 
^nishment^ biit that <^ permanent subju^alicMi, 
<< and a destitution of independence and self-go* 
^ vmimeikt. The fable of JBsop and- the Licm 
^ dividing the spmis, is, I fear, becoming true 
'f ttMory, and the moral code of Napoleon and 
^ tiie EdQglish government, a $ubsdtute fbr that 
' *^ of Grotiias^ ofPufiendrnf, and even of the puM 
^ 4bcti(ine& ok* ^e great aiitbdr of our own iiBli- 
*^gioni' We* were eaft ourselves from Boba^ 
^(piEU'te,/bdcaa6d he had not the British fieete' 
^jat his tomniand. . We were safe fr<Hn* the 
^ JSritisfa fleets, bebuise tii«/had Bonapaite at 
^' their back, but the British fleets, vioAf^ism^ 
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^^ querofsof Bonajparte,beiiignowootadiiti«(^ 
<* the Mattfbrd dMicm drawn offto t)iem> welusitA 
** UDCommon reiiton to loc^ to our own aAirsu 
'' TUs, however I leave to others, ofikringpmyttrr 
^' to Heaven, the only oontribution of old a^ for 
the safety of oar country^ Be so good as t6V 
present me a&cddnately to M ra. Lbgtai andtd 
'' accept, yourself, Ums anorance of my esfastfitt 
" and respect "^ * 

«^ T. JsmsttoK/* 

The same anidety for InA country's ii^eptn^ 
dence seems to have led him to a change bf 
opinion on the relative importance of manufddto- 
rieB in America. He thus espresSes hioMelf, in 
answer to an address from the American iotw^. 
for the encouragement of manufactories : '^ 1 
'' have read with great satisfaction^ the ^Id^uefti 
<< pamphlet you were so kind as to Send me^ dnd 
*^ Sympathise with every line of it. I was once a 
** doubter, whether the labour of the cultivatbr, 
'* aided by the creative powers of the earth itseU^ 
** would not produce more value than that <^ the 
<< manufkcturer alone^ and unassisted by the 
^^dead subject on which he acted; in other 
** words, whether the more we could britig into 
*^ action of the energies of Our boundless terrikv. 
** ry, in addition to the labour of our citizens, tbcf 
^< more would not be our gain. But the invAK 
^* tions of the latter timed, by labour^^saving nia^ 
^< chinas, do as mdch noW for the maA'ufiittttrer/ 
^* as the eartbrfor the cultivator. Expmence too^ 
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it pcwi&ibat mmeiwBS bot half Ihe ^aes^ 
** tion ; the other half is, whether doUam-iAid 
*' 46Mits mre to be weighed in the icale agauftst 
^jmI independence^ Thle question is then sdivedv : 
^.Hfc least 80 far as reelects our own wantsi 
^/I much fear the effect on our infant establish*; 
^^miMUoiih^ policy avowed by Mr. Brougham;^ 
^/ind' quoted in the pamphlet . IndiytdualJSri^r 
^Mish merchants may lioHse by the late iimnens^' 
^^rjmportatiottt; but BHtish commerce andnma^^ 
^/Qufactoriesi in the mass ikriU gain^ by beating: 
^^Hfown the corapctatiocf of t)urs'io oirtr own mn? 

iTbeconversatnm> turning on^r'Ameriotn' hd;^ 
tfTy/ Mr«: Je£ferson related anfatiecdote^qf^ the 
AJbbt Raynaly which senrea to show^howhiktoiy; 
evto wheir it calit itself philosophical^ ih^vmptmii 
':^te 'Abb^ wafr in company with Br^WsirMh, 
itnd' several Americans- at Pari^ when mention* 
chanced to be made of hia' anecdote of^PoHy 
Baker, related in his sixth ^ume^' upon wfaieh 
one of the company observed, that noswch; law 
as-that alluded tp in the stdry^ existed >in)iNiw 
Sugland: the Abb^ stoutly msanfiained ttheiaud^. 
tfaentiotty of^his tale, whfed Df^. FrattkHd^ MW 
ha^hitherto remained silent, etaid, *<I can aUtorAk 
^^.foriatl liiis ; you took the anecdote' fron^aiS^flM- 
^.paper, of which I was iat that time editdf^>iaid;^ 
•^happening to be very shdrt of news^ I -dota^ 
^|iosed and inserted the whole story/'' «*JAht 
'' J>0GtDr/' said the Abb6 making a ti^ei^llfchr 



retreat, f^I had rafli^ have ydBrtateries^tkut 
« other mcn^s tnithifc'' ' -' r--:-- z- ::?:'! 

Mr. Jefferson preferred Bottoms ItaKan Hs- 
tory of the American Revdution, to any iha£ 
had yet appeared, remaricing, however, the inaie* 
curacy of the speeches. Indeed, the true historjP 
of that period seems to be generally^ considered 
as lost : a remarkabte letter en this point,' IMtf 
appeared in print, from the Tenerable Mr; ielmf 
Adams, to a Mr. Niles, who had solicited fannrid 
to collect and publish a body of revohitiomoy 
speeches. He sajrs ; ^ of all die speeches maflc^ 
" in Congress, from 177* to 1777> inclusive; ?bf 
** both years, not one sentence remains, exce|£ a 
" few periods of Dn Witherspoon, printed iallii 
** works.'^ His condoding sentence n ^df 
strong: *' In plain EtlgUsh, and in a few words; 
<* Mr. Niles, I consider the true history^ of tHiSf 
** American revolution, andtheestablishmenfof 
*\ our present constitutions, as lost for ever ; add 
*^ nothing but misi^epresentations, or partial ae* 
•• counts of it, will ever be recovered.** 

I slept a night at Monticello, and left it in tiie 

morning, with such a feeling as the travelleir 
quits the mouldering xemains of a Grecian tern* 

pje, or the pilgrim a fountain in the deserts 

It would indeed argue great torpor, both of dn^ 

derstanding and heart, to have looked withoot 

veneration and interest, on the man who drewitp 

the declaration of American independence ; who 

shared in Hke coundls by which her freedom was 

established} whmn the unbought voice of his 

fellow^dtizens called to the ezerdseof a dq;iuty> 
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from which his own moderaticHi impaled him, 
when such example was most saIuUr}r» to with* 
draw ; and who, while he dedicates the evening 
of his glorious days to the pursuits of science 
and literature, shuns none of the humbler duties 
of private life ; but* having £Iled a seat higher 
than that of kings, succeeds with graceful digni*^ 
ty to that of the good neighbour, and becomes 
iiie friendly adviser, lawyer, physician, and even 
gardener o his vicinity. This is ,<^e /^ still small 
voice'^ of philosophy^ deeper and holier than 
the lightnings and earthquakes which have pre- 
ceded it« What monarch would venture thus to 
exhibit himself in the nakedness of his humani« 
ty? On what royal brpw- would the laurel 
replace the diadem ? But they who are born and 
educated to be kings^ are not : expected to 
be philosophers.—* This is ^ j.u3t answer, thoifgh 
no great compliment either to the goviemori or 
the governed. 

My travels had nearly terminated at the Bfi«- 
vannah, which flows at the foot of Monticello t ^ 
in trying to ford it, my horse and H^aggpn were 
carried down the stream : I escaped with my serr 
vant, and by the aid of Mr. Jefierson's domestics^ 
we finally succeeded in extrieating my equipage 
fh>m a watery grave. The road to..Ri<^hmoiid 
follows the James River, and haa few feature 
to attract notice. There are no towns^ atid very 
few villages. Of the taverns, I have only to 
remark, that Mrs. Tisley's is a deaaii^ .comforti* 
able faouse^ . and that Mx* Powid.- is; t^vkary xivil 
landlofdT 
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*• RiOHM nkD,** «tty* the audior of '^vliiettertf 
from Virgihia^*^ (and I prefer theliii^ tihtl4>f 
his pencil, to tny /own ifirintiy ooloitfihg,) • Kir 
«< situated on the nbriA l>mfc of James Rhstr; 
<< about a hundred iMd- twenty imlea from itr 
« mouth, nt the Falls^^ of head of tide watoi^^l^ 
^ 18 built chiefly ttpotfitwo lofty hills, the noiitfa^ 
«< era of whidh ie calted^Sbockoej (somcj lodoitt 
<* namel siippoMr) afid'tbe ebuthera fiiohiiboBd*'= 
<' The former of these families a tine extemivt^ 
<< plain on its summit, and n the principal iieat 
«< for dweltli^hg^houses, the Capitol, albd dtkef 
•'public buildings of the" city* The tui^Hilh^ 
** are separated by a large valley, which agftioi^ 
^ divided by a little stream that runs murmnrin^ 
•^ through it, till it falls into the river at the fMi 
** of them ; and parallel to the James is ^ Img 
** street, perhaps more than ^ mile in lengthy 
*« chiefly biHlt up with brick houses, ibt stoiieS^ 
" and other purposes, hence called the brick 'ixrtri 
'• In a line with this, and still nearer to the mtr; 
are Smaller streets of^les^ Impprtance, princt*^ 
pally occupied by warehouses, and, 'Utiibe end 
^'bf it, ii^ the (kirt fiyr vetiVftli a( the^ h«adof 
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8^ meumdHj^. 

«< Hid tt&vigitibii Whieh they call Rockettr. Tlie 
^ilitiia^ah of the place is picturesque and beau- 
««tifur beyond my expectation^ evea after all I 
^^h»& heard of it. The river before the town, i» 
^^'liAieut half a ttiile wide, and is obstructed, not 
^ ibttly by the rocks,, wtuch constitute the Falls, 
*^ but by several wild and &nciful islands, among 
^ which it flows with ft loud and agreeable nuir- 
^ inur, very aud%le in the stillness of the night. 
^ Sefore you; on- tiie opposite sicte^ lies the neat 
^ HtHte villli(gd/ of liltindiester, with its fine green 
^ffliilds and meado^wc^ ddrted. with groves of 
^yibbdii aniirising hilkr tlutsc^ tonn in 

^thei western' hbrisoii^ Bdmir, the stream having 
^'Ifi^i^g^d itself fibm the foi^ steal^s^ si|ently 
"^ 'liMy from your ey€^ hidiligitseif amdngtfaeti^es, 
^^^dafipearingagldniltlilitt^^ cAiining in 

^ idit^'sab, and r^eeting the white j^^ of coming 
^iikA dialling ve68elst>n ito^jilv^ bo9om. :Be- 
^^desaHthis, the neighbourhood abounds with 
^^'tiia finest walks^ prosp^cts,.grov»,; and inshort 
^^ iofvery convenience for sighing, that the lover 
^^ti^ ;tfae poet could- desure*^' Ai| a (dra«di«ck to 
ihi^ beauties, <* the private houses aregeiiieral- 
^'^tf Wi^out taste. They are ind^ fbi" "^e inost 
^^pfui; built of coarse bricks, blackened by being 
<^ biirnt with coa^ whidi gives father a somli^air 
f^ to the towri, m s|nte of^ th« glitter of ^^sf^th 
** and fashionintbestreets/H^ithtbepqblicrbi^ld- 
'^ ings too, where more' mi^ht -He ^expected, ^the 
*^ case is not k great deal^betterL« ^ 13ie iOfiv^raor'a 
^'hoitteisbutatitir^ affliirTtt t«»t4 The 
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«« Capitx>U .kideedt (thoiigh it iinlliKArbwr %$(ri» 

*^ tical eye^) standing on l^e brow elf the Sbo^ot 

<< hill, and overlooking the surrounding q^^ 

and country, presents a fine bold ci^fet 

in the picture irom almost evety #riBC^B» 

f^ Its interior is divided into various apartiiMN[iti 

for the puUic offices^ couilA# and the two houses 

of the General Assembly. These are iqgacipiu 

and convenient enovt^y but without aayrf>e» 

culiar elegance. In the aoti-chamb)&r^ or^CM- 

sage, is a fine marble statue of WairiiinglpiH 

executed by our oountiyman^. Houdon, ia^m 

best style. Opposite to it, in aniche in the WaD| 

«' stands a bust of the Marquis L^ Fayette^ I^f^ 

bly by the sameartist. r It isi perhaps, a strong 

proof ot! tlm.vimeniticM) in ^1^ origigals 

are hdd, that the $culptures are not mutfla(^d» 

^' diough ;thi^^urel works of taste» With regai4 to 

!^theinhabitants(always the bestor worstpartpf a 

dt^,) I am sorry to $ay they are not exac^y to 

my taste } that is, not all of them.^ Perbapsj^l^ 

deed, lam hardly wdl enough acquainted tolbnn 

amrrect j udgment at present; but I must <x)ii- 
feis ,they -do not strike me very agreeablj^t 

fin^ sight. At least, Uie higher dasses^as they 

.<< (ioubtles^ cqfns]4er themselves in. spite oJ^^eir 

<< republican gpy^rament) appear to have pi^t^ Qpi 

? a set of xpftnfiers -by which they probabj^^- 

^ sign to please;themselves» for they surely.^(^- 

^^ not intend to iplease any body else. X^i^gfi' 

'MiecaUy live^: i? A state of ambitious riy^^hip 

^* mth^a» aootber^ ^ac^ . ^^deavouriiig' |9^if u^^ 
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^ RlCMifOMD. 

!« pans his neighbour in fashion and folly, a very 
V unprofitable contest at best After these gen- 
J« try, however, (who indeed are chiefly of foreign 
^^ extraction, I believe,) you may meet with many 
.'< of the true old Virginia breed, frank, generous 
i^^and hospitable, whom it a real pleasure to 
f^ shake by the hand. For the ladies, they are 
f* generally like the rest of their fjE^f countrywo- 
«i men, and certainly exhibit a great deal, if not 
.U ^ aU that the eye looks for/ and the heart desires 
" in woman/ " — Letter xxi, 
. It is not to be expected that my experience of 
f week empowers me either to confirm, or refute 
this censure : as far, however, as it went, I found 
the inhabitants of Riclimond polite and aifiible, 
jand well disposed to admit strangers to their so- 
pettes and amusements. 

. Of the Virginian character, generally, my im- 
pressims were not favourable. They seem espe- 
«;iaUy the plantation-bred Vnginiau, to have 
oioce pretension than good sense : the insubor- 
dination, in which they glory, both to parental 
and scholastic authority, produces, as. might be 
expected, a petulance of manner, and frothiness 
df intellect, very unlike what we may imagifte of 
the old Romans, to whom, in their modesty, the 
Virginians a£fecttocomparethemselves. — Hwing 
giving four P)residefits to the United States, they 
are fain to suppose they have obtained a mono- 
pd|y of genitfs^ as well as of power, and hold 
in true regal disdain the honest stmpHcity of their 
Yahkey brethren. These observations do not 



iKiwev^r^ mp|dy to tbci ilihabiumts ^tbe(Jjp{>er 
CouBtryi -who seem to be gentraUy a r^ce of 
plain industrious ^rmera, with both the aound 
sense, and unaffected manner, peculiar to tins 
tdass x)f people throughout the Union. . 
- A9 the Virginians fed destined to govexHb and 
as persuasion is a necessary instrument for this 
purpose, eloquence is their favourite study; but 
<me of their countrymi^ is best able to descnbe 
their efforts and success:*^ <^ The people of this 
^* State insist upon it, that tbey have tkut patent 
'^^ right fbr making speeches. Eloquence, indeed 
*^ (of some sort or otheri)^ » almost the only 
*^ road to fame and influence in the State* Bvery 
** youth, of course^ who has been led to beheve 
^< that he has any talents at all, imniediatefy 
'^< turns Iiis whole attenticm to the science of* 
^^ spouting* The consequence is, ^at theland is 
^ literally over-run with orators of all siMrts ^BUnd 
« sizes, almost a$ numerous and noisy airdic grogs 
in the plague^of Egypt.-~In the first pbce, 
we have the political spouters^ who are found 
in every hole and comer c^'die fitvouned land ; 
but particularly in the court^yard and tavern. 
^* The tavern, especially, seems to be a v^ fa- 
** vourite haunt for these young orators; whether 
^< is ia that the long porch invites them hy oer- 
<< tain classical associations, from its resemblance 
*^ to U[ie schools of some among the ancient rbe- 
** toricians; or ratkear, as others suppose^ that 
*' the bar*foom oontaioa some, secret afcnmilants 
<^ of eloquisnee Jume aw^rtiga thaR;aH ti«.pre- 
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9M MOttiQNll. 

«< ctpb of QuintiliaiL It i8» uodeed^ naty amiMk 
^ ing to hear one of these talkuig Jacks (as you 
may call them% when it has been properly 
screwed up, seated by the fire^ and unwinding 
<^ itself in long discourses upon liberty, the 
^< lights of man, the freedom of the seas, gene- 
'^lal sufirage, or somethipg of that sort Its 
^' whole conversation is one incessant harapgue. 
*< Indeed, to speak strictly, it never converses at 
all; but declaims upon you without any rea^ 
sonabie allowance for the delicacy of your 
^ars. And yet, really when it codes its feet up 
^* against the mantle-piece^ its favourite orator* 
^ ical attitude, and lets out, as.thcgr call i^ you 
^ can form no idea how eloquent it is««r-Next 
** in order to these come the \ Fourth of July 
** Orators,' or as they would doubtless prefer to 
'* be styled, the < Orators of the Human Race/ 
^ These are men who set up once a-year (gene- 
^* rally in very hot weather), to proclaim their 
** independence with a loud voice, and abuse the 
** British con amore. In fact, they sometimes 
•< carry their malice so fiu*, as to vent their sqpite 
upon the very language they speak in, ita un- 
offending parts a^ speech, and innocent rules 
of syntax, only because they are Eng^idi, I 
t^ presume. Nothing seems to be requisite -for 
the perfection of these things, but a plenlgr of 
hard names, abuse against tyranny and oppress 
sion, a paneg]rric upon liberty, and five c; six 
** q>ostrophes to the dead heroes of the revdiu* 
^< ti<m i the whde accompaiiied with an entire 
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^'fdtiiihttti^bfii Adctto this; the Irbrd5sit«l^^ 
** edfbt diiis service muBt'iUlWlus long W^]^^ 
¥^\A^,sesqiUpeddliam^iii; orjif^HablesatTasist; 
^knd iibne uodefr tbfl[t si^ i^otitd be reeSited, 
^ any Atyre'thank wito Wd^ si^f ftirt cpnlaSfti^^ 
^^ beeW adibi*ted^5titO the King^orRoissia's tall 
<• r^iiieiitV I c^ teitly say brtfiete; to pbof ^^e^- 
<* Senibfi& 8aid bf this ifiid spieebhes oTher jealbus 

'^ I imdeiitaad a forj in thct jroffU; 
« Butnotth^^ordi^--:? . 

^ i 

. V JBut-^^besEdes^ 4b^e ^ng^kg^tig^: speaker^^' we 
<<^ bii^e s(^ adcftiii^r dadiT of G»:|^n9/c^^^ i^a^g- 
^« itffaiaQgttii^u'^b aii^ aiso:^om6timisis known by 
<^ thii^namextf St«nn^cM«itd(9, ^om their general- 
^^' \y 'chooBingi to delivcv ^tbeir harangues • from 
^y the stump ^of a treie^ 4r a horse-block^ or-MSotoe 
^ other apprqporiat^^pbu^ <>f thisr sort '•For^yoti 
*« mtaat know, these arethe^menrwhounderttike 
«« to igsgulate dectums/ and.taxsbasge the votes 
<^ii;r the court-yard, before the opening of die 
^^'poil; I have observed they are\all pasaiionately 
4<^fond of the w<Mid R^ublican ; which seenu .to 
<f comprise all-the excdlence of oratory m itself, 
Mtlnd is generally looked upon : as'' a very good 
^•fBiibstitute &r both reason and. common sense.'' 
•M^iiL^ters from Virginia, -— Letter 'xxij« ' /.:•> 

The same lively writer thus describes the • im- 
portation of fore^n impostors^ inrhprfilayi^on 
the creduUty of hia oountrymeriC'^Mf ?f/: .: .. 
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** AH the aMdona of Etirape are very generous 
*^ to Q« in thie way, and we have no right to com- 
** flhin of any <^ tbem fyi not furoi^ing itafiitt 
<* quotas Indeed, they alt se^m to pity our poor 
** wpnhiicamstnf and very cheerfully dub their 
^^tnttes to give us a decent stock of their cast-(^ 
" gentry, ta Ictiep up our credit in the worlds* 
<^ Our old friend. Great Britain, in particular, !» 
^ very good to us indeed. Perhaps ^ thinks it 
but right to make us some amends for the shab- 
by population she gave us to begin with. How- 
'< ever this may be, she is certainly most bounti- 
*< fill in her supplies of great men : though to 
^ be sure she does ncri! send her grand dignitaries 
** themselves, but only their cousins and acquaih- 
^ tances, -^ good enough for our market. Thus 
^« we can shew men who have corrected the 
^ speeches of Pitt, at his own request, rattled a 
^ box with Charles, or even betted against the 
*^ Prince of Wales at Newmarket; but, after all, 
'«< these are little fellows by the side of th6 
^ French marquisses and msFshali^ of the eiir- 
••pire.** — Letter xxiif. 

I^bis cuUaMUty of Virginians the writer attri- 
bufes to vanity, and a pas^on for whatever 
comes from Europe, to which they are stitt in the 
.habit oi looking up ^ models in every thing": 
— << Above all,*^ he adds, ^ RepubHcans as they 
** are, they have a human hankering aftar lori^ 
^^and gentry; aind, as beggars must never be 
<< choosers, it is right for them to put with sneh 
<< as they can get'^^-^Lettar xxiii 



ttrcHiftocrD^ SO? 

• 

L6t me close these extracts (and they contain, 
perhaps, no little satirical exaggeration) with a 
trait of feeling, which, as an Englishman, I can- 
not but consider as honourable to the Virginian 
character. The Attorney General of the Sts^e, 
at a late public liinner, gave as a toast, *< Wilson^ 
<< Bruce, and Hutchinson ! Tbe'i^e^of chivalry 
" is not part, nor the glory of Europe extiil- 
" guished for. ever.*' 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 



KiqHMONO TO CHARLESTON. 
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Richmond . to chaeustqk. 309 

A!oi.xitCt at the fbregoing table indicates th6 
state of the cbuntiy. The stagea are no longer 
marked by towns and villages, but by solitaiy 
taverns and stage-houses. The best part of tte 
country lies betwixt Petersburg and Fayetteville; 
being within the limits of the granite ledge: the 
soil is a mixture of sand and clay, tolerably fer- 
tile : the woods are generally of oak, hickery, 
and walnut, with here and there pine-^barrehs, 
and swamps : — but I can say little of the statt 
or appearance of the Carolinas, for at Richmond 
I exchanged my convenient Dearborn for a seat 
in the mail, to be conveyed at its discretion to 
Charleston. 

In New England they have adopted the fashion 
of our stage-coaches ; but the primitive " demo^ 
« cratical machine" is still used in ute Southeni 
estates ; to embark in one of which is no light 
service, for they break down on an average twicie 
a week, so that the wrecks and the maimed are 
always to be found on the road. Betwixt Rich- 
mond and Petersburg all was well : the weather 
was fine, and our horses ran away but twice, 
killed but one pig, and lamed but one passenger : 
biit on the morning of the 18th the wind came 
from south to north-west, and brought down the 
thermometer to 14° with a heavy fall of snow, 
in which we set off in the dark, packed in every 
posture of purgatory, with trunks, packages and 
elbows, squeezing and distorting our shivering 
limbs, while we were, at the same time, cheered 
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with the aDticipation of being upset among the 
tioles and swamps^ which, now concealed by 
sQow, were to be guessed at in the dark by our 
negro coachman, who; to do him justice, manag- 
ed the matter with what seemed to me^ mira^ 
culous dexterity. J was not sorry to halt at 
Warrenton, and await the next day's mail.} but 
;n one night the Eoanoke was frozen over, and 
the ferry stopt, so I went on to Fox's tavern, 
iiear Louisburgs in a private conveyance with a 
gentleman I fell in wiUi at the tavern. . / 

I had occasiont during this part of my joumeyj^ 
to fed the truth of a common remark, that one 
' isuffers more through cold in a temperate, or even 
warm climate, than in a coldonet The cold in 
Canada is so completely subdued by stoves 
within, and furs without doors, th^t it seldom 
causes inconvenience; whereas in Carolina^ 
where I expected to have escaped its dominion, 
it made travelling highly^ disagreeable : the 
houses are all built of scantling, SLfid are worse 
than any thing in the form of dwellings, but the 
pegro huts ; for they are penetrable at every 
crevice j while from the usual mildness of the 
weather, doors have become altogether released 
irom the duty of being shut ; indeed they have 
seldom a latch, iand Mr« Fox, to whom I was 
deploring this neglect, observed, that they ge- 
nerally considered a door's being shut a^ a sign 
nobody was at home. It must, however, be 
noticed, that they had not for many years, ex- 
perienced such severe cold as the present : the 
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crew of a schooner^ on lake Poiichartnini wat 
frozen to death on the IStii : on the same day 
the mercury descended, at Baltim(»e» to 6"" below 
zero, a more intensecold than was ever remember** 
ed to have beeafelt there : at Charleston it w«i 
down to 17% and I foand all the orangpe>*tref8 
with their fruit looking as if seared by £re : near 
Raleigh a man was frozen to death on the I9ti^ 
yet, when I was there, on the 21st, the ti^enoo* 
meter rose to ^l\ v , 

Raleigh is the capital of North Carolina,, and 
seems a dean, little country town. At one end 
of the principal, or ratbsr, only street, stands 
the Governor's brick house, and at th^ other the 
senate, or court-house, surrounded by. a grass 
plot neatly laid out. The bouses are smaU^>and 
built of scantling : some of them have their foua* 
dations of the talcous granite of the ledge, which 
is the only stone in the country. The total Want 
of lime-stone, and scarcity of brick earth, render 
it extremely difficult and expensive, to give 
buildings any degree of stability. The 9tage 
stops half a day at Raleigh,^ which enabled me to 
have a morning-s quail shooting with two gentle- 
men, one of whom had fallen in love with my 
pointer, on my alighting at the tavern ; and if 
any conclusion can be drawn from two chance 
specimens, society at Raleigh is by no means in 
a pitiable condition. 

At Fayetteville ^e road again crosses the gra- 
nite ledge, tBfiid traverses a desolate tract of 
swamp and sandy pine^woods ta Geoigetown. 
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lo all this distance, Lumbeiton is the only clump 
of houses to which, courtesy can apply the name 
ofvViltagei;;tJie tavern here is kept by a General 
of Militia, who seemed, indeejdy to have more q£. 
the spirit of the soldier than of the landlord, for 
he declined taking payment for the xefreshment 
he yecy civilly prepared forme* A tract of counr 
try like the above can have little variety of 
scenery ; the heavy dreariness of the pine-fa^rrena 
was, however, sometimes relieved by the verdure 
of the swamps, which were covered with bright 
evergreens, through which the road frequently 
ran. for some distance, as through a park sbrubrr 
bery. '-....... 

.Our passage of the Pedee was picturesque 
enough, but the colouring was something too 
sombre to be beautiful ; we approached the river 
at. night ; several creeks were previously to be 
crost ; a heavy shower had fallen and frozen on 
its descent, so that every branch and twig was 
incased in ice : the banks of these creeks were 
high ; the bridges consisted merely of pine-logs 
laid cross- ways, without parapet or railing ; they ^ 
were now as slippery as glass, and the horses, as 
is. usual in these sandy roads, had no shoes: I 
was doling in the dark when I was awakened by 
the voice. of the driver, vowing that nothing 
should tempt him to. encounter a danger like 
that he had just escaped : he had past one 
bridge ; another remained, and he kept his vow : 
but what was to be done to escape slt^eping ia 
,theLW9Qd8?. The bridge m^^ht be avoided by am 



tM Foad trough a swamp, siippo^d to b^ itti^ 
passable: here, however, wfe were to make the 
attempt : branches of pine Were Cut and lighted 
for torches, and we proceeded throu^ the 
woods : after some mistakes and mdre oathst we 
foQnd the bog, which indicated we were in th^ 
right way — " to be upset,'* I said to myself^ 
but we dashed through it up to .the traces, with 
crash, whip, and halloo. Such an equipage, i^ 
such a place, with the torches, and negroes, and 
harsh sounds, more resembled a vehicle for th^ 
transport of the damned to their infernal d wett- 
ing, than a stage-coach in a rational country : 
nor was the resemblance diminished when we ar- 
rived at the river brink : a fire was kindled, and 
gleamed redly on the black-looking stream be^ 
low ; and after many blasts of the horn, an old 
cande, steered by a shivering negro, wrapt ift 'a 
blanket, came to ferry us over : ** Nochier deUa 
Uvida palude.** With difficulty we stowed our- 
selves into his wet. crazy bark, and were landfed 
in the mud on the opposite shore, whence we 
sicrambled to the ferry-house and tavern. It was 
now four in the morning; a sharp visaged old 
woman was waiting our arrival, and had prepared 
a meal of no tempting aspect, which she chose 
to call supper, and which it was expected passen- 
gers should pay for, if not eat. The driver's 
man, who had crost with us, now wanted to re- 
turn : the old woman began to rouse the negrcv 
who, shivering in the cold fit of an ague, had 
crept to bis hut ; he replied to her shrill tones 
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tk^t he vfBs too ill to come out, and should die 
if jhe forced him ; ** You can die but oQee*** said 
|Jie beldame, *^ so come you must." This man 
WE^ an African, and could scarcely spoak £nglish 
intelligibly ; doubtless, however, he. felt the 
blessed exchange from his own barbarous coun- 
try to a land of reason and liberty. 
, A singular peculiarity of vegetation marks 
the proximity of the coast The trees within 
thirty miles of it are covered with a curiou$ ve- 
getable drapery, which bangs from them in long 
curling tendrils, of a gray or pale green colour : 
it bears a small blue flower, succeeded by. a 
plumed seed, which adheres to the bark of trees ; 
t}i.e live oak seems its most genial soil ; but it 
.imspends itself from trees ^nd shrubs of every 
4#scription ; and as it haa no tenacity, but hangs 
Jijkeloo^e gauze drapery, it probably does them 
2ia. injury. The Carolinians use it ^ stuf- 
Ung mattrasses, and they observe it is never 
fpund. without the range of the yellow fever. 
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CHAPTER XXXVni. 



CHARLESTON, 



Streets unpaved and narrow; small wooden 

houses, from among wh^ch rise, in every quarter 
of the town, stately mansions, surrounded from 
top to bottom with broad verandas, and standing 
within little gardens full of orange trees, pahnet- 
toes, and magnolias, are featqres which give 
Charleston an expression belonging rather to the 
south of £urope, ths^n to the Teutonic cities of the 
north. Perhaps taking into view its large black 
population and glowing temperature in Janiiaty, 
it is not very unlike some of the cities on the 
Mediterranean coast of Africa.* Ih other re- 
spects it is a noble monument of what human ava- 
rice can effect : its soil is a barren burning 
sand ; with a river on either side, overflowing 
into pestilential marshes, which exhale a conta- 
gion so pernicious as to render sleeping a single 
iiigfat within its influence, during the summer 
months, an experiment of the utmost hazard. 
Even the town is no place of refuge during the 

* I observed another Orientalisin ; tbe ofBce of «eav«iigerf 
is filled by carrion vultures, who are protected by law for Am 
services and entitled to devour aD oflU under the guaranty of 
the republic. 
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hottest part of the season : all the inhabitants 
who can afford it, then fly to a barren sand-bank 
in the harbour, called Sullivan's Island, contain- 
ing one well, and a ' ft w' pabtiettoes : here they 
dwell in miserable wooden tenements, trembling 
in every storm lest, (as very frequently happens) 
their hiding places should be blown from 
over their heads, or deluged by an inun« 
datiop of the sea. But what, will pot mm 
do^ and bear, for money?. These, pestilential 
marches ai;e foiind to produce good rice, and .the 
adjacent alluvions cottpn j true . it is no: Euro-^ 
pean frame, co^d support the labour of cultiva^ 
tion, but Africa can Airnish slaves, and thus, amid 
contagion and suffering, both of oppressors and 
oppf^ssijsd, has Charleston become a wealthy 9i}y 
— ^nay, a religious one too ; to judge by the num- 
bei:^ of i^urchesi built, building, and to be built.^ 
I enquired the cause of what seemed to meWi 
anom^klyin the history of planters, and was in* 
formed, ^3,t this devotional access came on about 
the period of the French revolution, in conse; 
quince of very severe alarm at the danger to 
which religion and social order were exposed; 
The^ . QaroUnians proceeded in consequence 
to .amend their lives, not as a mere i^o- 
ralist might have imagined, by amending . their 
^ve qode, by providing for the instruction, and 
paving the way for the total emancipation of the 
many thousands of their fellow-breatures, whcfm 
they held in stripes aqd bondage : this indeeldj; 
would have been to a certain extent, ijnitatiQig: 



the revolutionists themselves } they, therefore 
took, not only an easiier course, but otie they had 
reason to think much more acceptable, because 
a /more personal compliment, to the Deity whom 
they profest to serve ; they built, and frequent- 
ed many churches ; heard, and read many ser« 
mons, and bought and sold their brethren as 
before. 

Charleston has a great reputation for hospitali- 
ty, a virtue very generally conceded to th€l Ame* 
ricans, even by those who are willing to deny 
th^m every other : in my judgment, their fiime 
in this respect, as much exceeds their deserving, 
as in most other cases it falls below it. Hospi- 
tality in the true sense of the word, means that 
liberal entertainment, which spreads a couch and 
table for the stranger, merely because he is a 
stranger : this was thehospitality of the ancients, 
and is still that of the Arabs, Tartars, and un- 
eorupted Indian tribes ; it was also that of the 
Americans themselves in a less ad[vanced state 
of society : Mr. Jefferson t(dd me, that in his 
father's time, it was no uncommon thing 
for gentlemen to post their servants on^the 
tnain road, for the purpose of amicably way- 
laying and bringing to their houses any tra* 
veUers who might chance to pai^ : of such vio* 
lence not a patticle is now to be sipprehended,' at 
least in the old States. WMle I wai in die 
north, I was constanly told of the hospitality 
x)f thei south: At Philadelphia I found 4t iq^ 
bound, at Baltimore there was indetsd atfaiWi.lltlit 
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APPENDIX. 



No. I. 

OF SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

^There seems little in slavery and slave-dealing to 
captivate either the judgment or the heart, yet they 
have always found advocates, not merely among dealerfs 
and planters, but men who appear to love them for them- 
selves: this too without any natural sympathy with 
cruelty, for many would shudder to inflict on an indivi- 
dual of their acquaintance, ah iota of the sufiering they / 
uphold as fit to be the portion and daily bread of 
thousands ; but from the influence of authority, preju- 
dice, or from an inaptitude to investigate any subject , 
beyond the line of their ordinary occupations. 

As such persons scarcely afiect to reason, or inquire, 
it is difficult to discover on what grounds they^rest their 
opinions : the few who pretend to speak from experience, 
have seldom n;}ore to urge than the experience of good 
West^India dinhers ; and how can any thing be wrong 
where people dine so well ? The many, who have made 
up their minds by mere dint of not thinking on the matter, 
take fast hold upon some one of the many bold falsehoods, 
or skilful sophisms, with which those interested in the 
traffic are ever ready to furnish such as find it trouble- 
some, or fancy it unsafe, to use their own understand- 
ings ; — as for instance — 

Negro slaves are better off" than the poorer classes in 
many European countries. — They are quite contented 
with their situation, except when perverted by their pre- 
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tended friends. -— It is the proprietor's interest to use 
them weU, and therefore he does use them well; — 
or, the abolitionists are Methodists, jacobins, or enthu- 
siasts, and therefore unfit to be trusted with reforms of 
any kind; besides, slavery has existed time out of mind, 
and why is the present generation to pretend to more 
wisdom and humanity than their forefathers ? — Their 
very good nature leads them to disbelieve most of the 
cruelti^ they hear reliited as connected with the slave 
system; or should the evidence of particular facts 
occasionally overpower their prgudtce, tfaey readily 
Admit, that as negro^ are constitutionaUy different from 
^hite men, they require a difiei^ent tceatment, so that 
n^hat may seem harsii to us, and would in &ct be harsh 
to people of our complexion, iis no more to them than 
a salubrious regimen* Such advocates, however oon^ 
temptibleas logicians, are dTgreat numerical importance. 
They constitute the standing army of corruption in ail 
shapes ; are always to be found among the supporters of 
power, and may be depended on as the steady friends of 
whatever is established : to the efforts of the enlightafied 
few, they oppose the inert resistance of impassive matter; 
a resistance which gains respect by seeming disinterested, 
and remains imassailable, because, Uke the tortoise it 
presents no vital point of attack. Self-interest takes the 
field widi better armour, and more enterprise, but the 
combat would be short-lived, did he not, after eadi 
discomfiture, find refuge within the shell of his simple 
ally. Fortunately, this class of good sort of -credulous 
gentlemen, is less numerous in the States than else- 
where; few can be uninformed, or are unaccustomed 
practically to examine every question connected with 
the public weal ; and this disposition has been highly 
favourable to the cftuse of emancipation. 

Slavery has been formerly excluded from the ccmsti- 
tution of each state admitted into the Union iinoe 



Kentucky, Even in Vii^nia, it seems to liave few 
supporters out of the immediate classes of dealers and 
planters. Dnripg my journey through the upper, and 
mountainous parts of the country, I had frequent occa^ 
ision to hear farmers, and men of all descriptions, express 
their dislike to it, not indeed, as a violation of humanity^ 
but as a political evil, which substituted bad labour for 
good, an unsound population for an healthy ona In facl^ 
die only description of cultivators really interested ia 
its preservation, are the planters of the coast-line, who^a 
infectious rice-grounds can be cultivated by negroes 
only : here therefore the resistance to its abolition wiU 
be lasting and steady; but even here nature interposes; 
to diminish the evil. Experience begins to teach, tha£ 
health and labour are preferable to indolence and 
disease : the low marshy coast-lands are daily abandoned^ 
while the mountain-country is peopling with its emi-* 
grants : so much is this the case, that I was told by many^ 
that the wolves and bears which formerly inhabited the 
latter, have succeeded to the wildernesses of the former^ 
in which they are now almost exclusively to be found* 
Another favourable circumstance is, that rice-lands make 
no adequate return if beyond the reach of the tidewater; 
but the rivers of the Carolinas and Georgia, descending 
through a sandy flat, arrive at the sea with so little force 
of "Current, that they are unable to remove the sand- 
banks and other obstructions constantly forming at their, 
mouths : the harbours are therefore becoming more an^ 
more unsafe: the bar of Charleston is with difficulty 
passable by a vessel of 300 tons, except under very 
favourable circumstances of wind and tide. From th^ 
same causes, the ascent of the tide inland is continually 
diminishing, and the quantity of land favourable to the 
culture of rice, necessarily decreases in the same pro- 
portion. 
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Thus, while the Eastern and Central States aggrcM 
gately, and the most enlightened individuals of all states^ 
continue to wage the combat of humanity, the dominion 
of slavery is nan-owed on every side, and the hope 
may be indulged, that its total extinction is neither 
improbable, nor even very far distant. 

It remains to satisfy a melancholy curiosity respecting 
the actual condition of slaves in the United States both 
in law and fact. Information on the latter point is little 
attainable by a cursory traveller: the planter will not 
pres^it himself to his examination, with his memoran- 
dum book of the stripes and tortures he has inflicted^ 
and of the groans which have followed i the information 
he affords, should he afford any, must come through a 
doubly distorted medium ; as a planter he is interested . 
in concealing whatever militates against the slave sys- 
tem; as an American he is interested in vindicating the 
national character to a foreigner : the testimony of the 
slave would gain no credit from the enemies to his eman- 
cipation; nor will travelling through the country suffice 
to shew the workings of a system, the most odious part 
of which is necessarily withdrawn from the public eye : 
I can therefore delineate such broad outlines only as are 
incapable of concealment ; leaving, not to the imagin- 
ation, but to inductive reason, the fillipg up of the 
picture. 

Tlie law by which slaves and free-men of colour are 
governed in the Carolinas (and I believe the same, or a 
similar code prevails in all the Slave States) is a Pro- 
vincial Act past in 1740, and made perpetual in 1785. 
It commences by a heart chilling enimciation; 

*< Whereas in His^Majesty*s Plantations, &c. Slavery 
<^ has been allowed^ be it enacted, That all n^roes^ 
'^ mulattoes, &c. who are, or shall hereafter be, in this 
<^ province, and all their issue and offspring, bdrp, and 
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*' to be bom, shall be, and are hereby declared to be, 
" and remain for ever hCTeafter absolute Slaves."* A 
clause follows from which the most iniquitous oppres^ 
sions are at this day deduced ; " It shall always be pre- 
" sumed that every negro is a slave unless the contraly 
" can be made appear," 

The 9th clause gives two justices of the peace^ and 
three, of five freeholders, the power of trying slaves fpr 
capital offences, and of carrying their sentence, iitfo 
effect ; that is of inflicting such manner of death " as 
" they shall judge will be most effectual to deter 
*' others from offending in like manner," 

The 1 3th clause admits the evidence.of all free negroes, 
and of any slave, against a slave " without oath." 

Clause 14th. " And whereas slaves may be luuv 
'^ boured, &c. by free negroes, and such free negroes 
^* may escape punishment for want of sufficient and 
'' legal evidence against them, be it enacted. That the 
" evidence of any free Indian, negro, &c. or slave, 
^^ without oathj shall in like manner be allowed and 
" admitted against such free negroes, &c." 

The 34th clause prohibits . any master from suffering 
a slave to traffic on his own account; thus cutting off 
the most unobjectionable mode by which the slave of a 
benevolent master might ascend, through an equality of 
condition, to an equality of rights with the white man* 

The 37th clause presents an exquisite specimen of 
that legislative cant and cruelty with which the govern- 
ments of all nations, from time to time, edify their 
country and mankind ; ** And whereas cruelty is not 
*' only highly unbecoming those who profess themselves 
^^ Christians, but is odious in the eyes of all men who 

have any sense of virtue or humanity, therefore, to 

restrain and prevent barbarity from being exercised 

towards slavesi b^ it enacted, That any person wfl« 
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^< fally muird^ring a slave shall forfeit 700/. durrency^ 
^< (t. €• 1001. sterling:) and if any person shall on a 
^^ sadden heat and passion, or by undue correction^ 
'* kill his own slave, or slave of another person, he shall 
** forfeit 350/L currency, (a. e. 501 sterling.)" 

The S8th enacts a penalty of 14/. for cutting out the 
tongue, dismembering and other tortures, inflicted by 
any other instrument than a horsewhip, oowskin, or 
small stick. 

The 39th is a legislative premium upon perjury ; it 
enacts, ,That when a slave is maimed 'or cruelly used^ 
his owner shall be presumed guilty ; ^^ unless he clear 
*' himself by evidence, or make oath tothe contrary!^ 

By clause 43d any white man meeting above seven 
slaves on a high road together <^ shall and may whip 
^^ each of them, not exceeding twenty lashes on the bare 
« back." 

The 45th inflicts a penalty of 100/. currency for teach- 
ing a slave to write. 

Such is the code by which Christians govern Chris- 
tians ; nor is it, in any point, a dead letter. The fears 
of the proprietors^ are tremblingly alive, and racked with 
the dread of an insurrection, in which they must expect 
the measure they have meted. A military police is con- 
stantly kept up in Charelston, and every man of colour, 
whether slave or free, found in the streets after dark, 
without a pass, is taken up, and punished. In fact the 
condition of the ii*ee man of colour is scarcely preferable 
to that of a slave : subjected to the same mode of trial, 
exposed to the same jealous surveillance^ carefully ex- 
cluded from all the rights and privileges of citizendiip, 
and surrounded by snares of every kind both legal and 
illegal, his freedom seems but a mockery superadded to 
oppression. Hie statute declares that every man of 
colour shall be presumed a slave: every newspaper is 



a^ommentary on tl^e injustice and barbarity of this ei^af:^ 
ment ; every day men of colour are advertised as take^ 
up on suspicion of being slaves : they are committed to 
jail, and if no owner appears^ are sold to pay expence^ 
But the direct operation of the law is not all the free 
man of colour has to dread. The humane exertions 
of some gentlemen of the Charleston bar have lately 
brought to light ^ singular system for kidnapping fre^ 
negrojes, and selling dxeva as slaves into Kentucky, p^ 
any State at a distance from their connections. The 
agents were a justice of the peaces a constable, and a 
slave dealer. 

The process was as simple as unblushing villainy could 
devise. A victim having been selected, one of the firm 
applied to the justice upon a sham charge of assault, 
or sunilar offence, for a writ, whic^ was immediately 
issued and served by the constable, and the negro 
conveyed to prison. Here, without friends or money, 
he is to await his trial for some unknown crime, charged 
against him by some unknown accuser : no wonder if 
in thi^ desolate condition his spirits sink, and his fears 
anticipate the worst: the constable now appears, ex- 
aggerates the daggers of his situation ; explains how 
small is his chance of being liberated, even if innocent^ 
by jceason of the amount of the jail fees and other 
legal expei>ces; but he knows a worthy man who is 
interested in his behalf, and will do what is necessary 
to procure his freedom, upon no harder condition thw 
an engagement to serve him for a certain number of 
years: It may ;be suj^kxs^, the negro is p^r^uade^; 
^^ influenced perhaps, (as the counsel for the deff^- 
ants observed, on the trial,) by the charms of a coun- 
try life :" the worthy slave dealer now appeafs on the 
stage : the indenture of bondage is ratified in^ presence 

of the worthy magistrate and constable y^p »lm^e th$ 
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prjoe of blood, and the victim is hurried on sbqp-boord 
to be seen no more. 

This traffic had been long carried on, when hnmanity 
discovered and exposed it in a court of justice; but 
since, by the present law, there is no such o£fence 
as man-stealing, it could be punished as false imprison- 
ment only. Should not however the shame of disco- 
very produce a stronger impression on the parties 
engaged in this iniquitous traffic than can be ex- 
pected from their depraved habits, it is more than 
probable, it will continue to be carried on with keener, 
and perhaps more atrocious dexterity than before. 

He must be a very sanguine enthusiast in favour of 
human nature*, who believes that the negro, thus pro- 
tected by the laws, will be very tenderly cherished 
by ^his master. The uncontrolled will of the most vir- 
tuous individual would be a fearful thing to live under, 
but the brutal passions of the sordid, the cruel, and 
the ignorant, scourges, which might well ^^ appal the 
guilty and confound the free,** are the i;ule by which 
at least nine-tenths of the slave population are go- 
verned : if so governed, they are mildly and justly go- 
verned, we must admit the constant operation in their 
favour of a miracle strong enough to invert the whole 
moral order of nature: to render tigers granivorous 
wddld be comparatively easy. 

,It is not impossible, but that the house servants 
and personal domestics of humane and enlightened 
maimers, may be in a condition not in every respect 
niitfdi worse than that of persons filling the same star 
ti^ in European countries; but it is not from the 

* The Abolitionists are charged with an affectation of philanthro- 
phy, because they thiiik Iblack men have the same feelings with 
white ; but it is die very sobriety of reason, to ascribe to planters 
the virmes of angds. 



gdod fortune of this minute ^orticm', We can deduce^' 
k fair estimate of the condition of thie many. It i« 
iti the plantation, and principally perhaps, among the 
petty proprietors,* the work of torture goes on. An 
occasional instance of iatrocity, sometimes meets the pnb^- 
lie eye, and sheds a lurid light upon a r^ion " where 
Hope never comes." ^ ^ 

I shall advert to a few such particulars, in the mode 
of treating slaves, as being matters of public notoriety, 
admit of no -dispute, and therefore, aflFord true bases, 
upon which to discuss the question of their physical 
enjoyments. — First then for their lodging. If there 
be any sensation to which the negro is by constitu- 
tion peculiarly alive, it is that of cold: I have men- . 
tioned the degree of cold in the Carolinas during my 
journey through them; this it must be owned, was 
greater than is usual, so far south as the Roanoke, but 
a much less degfee is sufficient to chill frames unbraced 
by a climate hot and moist in summer to an excess. 
In Maryland and Virginia several months of the win- 
ter are as severe as in England.* The hut which is 

* ** Cette cote (L'Atlandque) ^rouve des attaques de gtUes 
** a^sez vives dans les quarante jours qui suivent le solstice d'hiver. 
•* A Norfolk, le l4F^vrier, 1798, iltomba dansunenuitquatrepieds 
** deniege; et a Charlestonm^meparles32'' de latitude, le mercure 
'* tombe jusqii' k quarte degr^ sous z^o (selon Liancourt,) et la 
^* terre gele ferme jusqa* a deux pouces d'^paisseur dans uAt 
*< seule nuit Par inverse sur toute . la c6t6, depuis le Patomaiik, 
^ left chaleurs des un mois avant le solstice d'ete, sonts n fortes que 
" pendant quatre mois le mercure s'^lev^ communement apr^ 
" midi, entre 22 et 24».'* Volney, t. i. p. 141. Ob^erntg 
afterwards on the effect produced by these changes of tem- 
perature, he adds, ** C'est encore par I'effet de cette halntude 
** des organes, qii' a Charleston on se plaint du froid quandle 
** thermometre est a 10<^ ou 12** sur glace, et que I'on y briUe, selon 
" la remarque de Liancourt, autant de bois qu' h Fhiladelphie 
y ou le mercdreft<ttxiA)e 15* phis biEii.'' Id, p. 152. 



to shelter (he negvo during thi^ to him, indement sea^ 
«ei% is built of logs or unsquared trunks of pine trees, so 
ottrdessiy put together, that as I travelled through the 
country by night, the fire-light shone through every part 
ef them, as through wire lanterns : true it is, they may 
have wood for the fetching, but it is no trifling addi- 
tion to their daily toil, that they must out and brh^ it 
in, and have their night's rest perpetually broken^ by 
the obligation of keeping up their fires. To talk pf 
furniture and conveniences in sudi cabins is superfluom^ ; 
a few gourds s^d wooden utensils comprise their whole 
atock : Its for bedding, hegroes axG supposed to require 
none* 

While I was sitting in the public room of the tavern 
al Cbarlotteville, the master of some negroes was rnkk-* 
ing arrangements relative to their hire by another m^n 
for the season ^, when one of them requested, in the 
^lame of the rest, that they might be allowed the usual 
bUnket firpifice, which they had not received in their 
former service. This trifling incident informed me to 
what kind of accommodation an equitable master con^ 
siders his slave entitled; — a wretched cabin and a 
single blanket. For their clothing, with the excep« 
dons I have already mentioned, I observed it almost 
invariably to be ragged and miserable in the extreme. 

The description of their food is well known ; rice 
and Indian meal, with a little dried fish ; it is in £|ct, 
the result of a calculation a£ the cheapest nutriment on 
which human life can be supported. I have heard, in- 
^^edy of the many luxuries the negro might enjoy were 
he not too indolent; of the poultry and vegetables be 
mi^t raise romid his hut; but his unconquerable 
idleness masters all other feelings. I have seldom 

* When an owner has bo wor)i for his slaves he commonly lets, 
tiiem out for the yeir, pr ««asoi9, to i^iy <^jo ipont^hfuuli* \. 
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heard an argument against the negroes that was hot 
double-edged ; if they are, indeed, so indolent by nature 
that even a regard for their own comforts pvoves iMil& 
iicient to rouse them to exertion, with what colbiit 
can it be asserted that they feel it no misfortune tb 
be compelled to daily labour for another ? Is the sound 
of the whip so very exhilarating that it dispels at once 
indolence and suffering? But I admit the &ct of their 
indolence. The human mind fits itself to its situatioKi) 
aiid to the demands which are made upon its energies. 
Cut off hope for the future, and freedom for the preiietit, 
superadd a due pressure of bodily suffering, and peiv 
sonal degradation, and you have a slave, who, of whslt- 
ever zone, nation or complexion, will be, what the poor 
African is, torpid, deb&sed, and lowered beneath the 
standard of humanity. 

To enquire if, so circumstanced, he is happy, woiiiM 
be a question idly ridiculous, except that the affirmative 
is not only' gravely maintained, but omstatutes an essen- 
tial moral prop of the whole slave system. Neither th^ 
who affirm, nor they who deny, pretend to any talisman 
by which the feelings of the heart may be set in open 
day; but if general reasoning be resorted to, since j>ain 
and pleasure are found to be the necessary result of 
the operation of certain accidents on the human con- 
stitution, the aggregate of our sensations (that is, our 
happiness or misery) must be allowed to depend on the 
number and combination of these accidents ; ** If you 
** prick us, do we not bleed ? If you tickle us, d6 We 
** not laugh ? If you poison us, do we not die ?* Sh^idtli 
there be any unknown principle in the negro's cohrfl- 
tution, which endbles him to convert natural eSkt^ 
into their contraries, and so despise contingendes, 
whether of good or evil, he may pride himself on haviiig 
over-past the glory both bf jsainis and ibtoics; but (ke 
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&ot would no more justify his oppressors, thaii did 
th^ stubborn aidurance of Epictetus, the barbarity of 
his master, who broke his leg. It would be too much, 
first to inflict a cruelty,- and then to take credit for the 
^ patience with which it is supported ; but the fact itself 
is, in this case, mor^ than doubtful: that to a certain 
point the feelings of the slave grow callous under 
bondage, may be conceded ; this is the mercy of Nature : 
hut that they are wholly extinguished, by sufiPering, is 
contradicted by facts of too palpable evidence; one of 
which is, that it is no uncommon thing for negroes t<> 
commit suicide. This I heard from a gentleman of 
<piuirleston ; and I have since met with the still more 
unexceptionable testimony of a friend to the Slave 
Trade. 

Dr. Williamson, in his ^^ Medical and Miscellaneous 
** Observations, relative to the West India Islands," 
observes ; *^ Negroes anticipate that they will, upon 
**. death removing them from that country, be restored 
*^ to their native land, and enjoy their friends' society 
^^ in a future state. Th,e ill disposed to their masters, 
V ]A^ill sometimes be guilty of suicide; or by a resolute 
'^ determination resort to dirt-eating; and thence pro* 
^ duce disease, and at length death." i. 93. This is the 
kin^ of man who, should he ever hear of the death of 
Cato, would call it the result of ^' an ill disposition towfU'ds 
••; his master Caesar." I remember to have once heard 
a person assert, from his own experience, that a cairgo 
of Africans exprest great pleasure on finding thexp^elvejs 
inade . slaves, on their arrival in America i a^ ^l^irther 
explanation, however, removed the seeming iqf^pcoI^^T 
bility of this anecdote: they imagined they had been 
purchased for the purpose of being eaten, and therefore 
rejoiced in their ignorance, when they discovered, they^ 
were only to be held ii^ bondage. > 
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The natural inferiority of the negro race, has^beeir 
frequently urged as an excuse for enslaving them:; "W 
if, admitting the fact, superiority of intellect conferred^ 
a right of oppression. It is to be regretted that Mfsr 
Je£Person has, to a certain extent, lent the sanction ofi 
his name to this opinion, not indeed to justify practic^^ 
which no , man more sincerely abhors*; but as tber 
result of deliberate enquiry. The author of " LettcM 
^ from Virginia,*' discusses hi? arguments on this subject^ 
and I think proves them to be ill-grounded, if I an 
not mistaken in his character, the philosopher of Mmi'- 
ticello will be himself among the first to rejoice in fak- 
own defeat. I forbear entering upon a question already, 
decided by the irrefragable, evidence of facts. A.bJ(adc 
empire has arisen amid European settlements. Do ttie 
public proceedings, and details . of its government be- 
speak any inferiority to those of white men ? The state 
papers of Hayti are to be distinguished from those, of 
European potentates, only by superior energy, and more 
exalted sentiments ; and while the manners and politics 
of Petion emulate those of his republican neighbour)^ 
the court of Christophe has at least as mudi gilding and 
foolery, as many lords and ladies of the bedchamber, 
lords in waiting, stars and ribbons, gilded coaches, and 
laced button-holes, as those of his brother potentate^ 'gU 
over the world. ... ., 

I shall conclude, by an account of the trial and 
execution of a negro, which took place during my stay 
at Charleston. • "- 

A man died on board a merchant ship, apparent^ Itv 
consequence of poison mixed with the dinner served t up 

• * \ I 

4. 

* ^ I tremble for my country/' says he^ ^^ when I reflet ^at 
God ia just; that his justice cannot ^Iee[> for ever.*' Nptes oii 
Virginia, p. i4 1. 
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to the ship's company. The cabin-boy and code were 
suspected, because they were, from their occupations^ 
tfae^Iy persons on board who did not partake of the 
mess, the effects of which began to appear as soon as it 
was tasted. As the offence was committed on the high 
seas, the cook, though a negro, became lentitled to the 
benefit of a jury, and, with the cabin*boy, was put on 
kb trial. The boy, a fine looking lad, ai^d whcdly 
unabashed by his situation; was readily acquitted. Tlie 
Biro's turn was next. He was a man of low stature^ 
Ulnihapen, aitd with a countenance singularly disgust- 
ing. The proofs against him were, first, that he 
was cook ; so who else could have poisoned the mess ? 
It was indeed overlooked, that two of the crew had 
fdiisconded since the ship came into port. Secondly^ he 
had been heard to utter expressions of ill-humour 

* before he went on board : that part of the evidence was 
indeed supprest, which went to explain these express 
^iohs. The real proof however was written in his skin, 
and in the uncouth lines of his countenance. He was 
found guilty. 

Mr. Crafts junior, a gentleman of the Charleston bar, 
who, from motives of humanity, had undertak^i his 

, defence, did not think a man ought to die for his colour, 
albeit it was the custom of the country ; and moved in 
consequence for a new trial, on the ground of partial 
and insufficient evidence; but the judge who had urged 
his condemnation with a vindictive earnestness, in*? 
trenched himself in forms, and found the law gave .him 
no power in iavour of mercy. He then forwarded a 
representation of the case to the President, through 
one of the senators of the State ; but the senator ridiculed 
the idea of interesting himself for the life of a negro, 
who was therefoi'e. left tb his cell and the hangman. Iq 
this situation he did not however forsake himself; and 
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it WAS now, when prejudice and persecution had spent 
their last last arrow on him, that he seined to put en 
his proper nature, to vindicate not only his annocenoe^ 
but the moral equality of his race, and those mental 
energies which the white man's pride would deny to the 
shape of his head and the woolliness of his hair. 
Maintaining the most undeviaiing tranquillity, he con>» 
varsed with ease and cheerfulness, whenever his bene*^ 
volent counsel, who continued his kind attentions to the 
last, visited his cell: I was present on one of these 
occasions, and observed his tone and manner, neithor 
sullen nor desperate, but quiet and resigned, suggesting 
whatever occurred to him on the circumstances of his 
own case, with as much calmness as if he had be^i un*- 
interested in the event; yet as if he deemed it a duty t0 
omit none of the means placed within his readi for 
vindicating his innocence. He had constantly attend^ 
the exhortations of a Methodist preacher *, who for 
conscience-sake, visited " those who were in prison ;** 
and having thus strengthened his spirit with religieo, 
on the morning of his execution^ breakfasted as usual, 
heartily; but before he was led out, he requested per- 
mission to address a few words of advice to the com- 
panions of his captivity ; '* I have observed much in 
^^ them he added, which requires to be amended, and 
*^ the advice of a man in my situation may be respected.** 
A circle was accordingly formed in his cell, in the 
midst of which he seated himself, and addrest them at 
some length, with a sober and collected earnestness of 
manner, on the profligacy which he had noted in their 
behaviour, while diey had been fellow-prisoners; re- 

* The Church builders of Charleston are too happy in a monc^* 
poly of salvation to afford a salaried clergyman to, the jail^ and the 
salaried clergyman of the city cannot afford to contaminate their 
piety, by entering wipmd^ die abode of crime and laiflfottmiQ. 
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comoiending to them tiie rules of condact prescribed 
by that religion, which he now found his support* and 
ccmsolation. . 

Certainly, if we regard the quality and condition of 
the actors only, there is an infinite distance betwixt this 
iscene and the parting of Socrates with his disciples; 
should we however put away from our thoughts,, sueh 
differences as are merely accidental, and seize that point 
of coincidence which is most interesting and important ; 
namely, the triumph of mental energy over the most 
clinging weaknesses of our nature, the negro will not ap- 
pear wholly unworthy of a comparison with the sage.ctf 
Athens. The latter occupied an exalted station in the 
public eye; though persecuted even, unto deiath and 
igncmniny, by a band of triumphant despots, he was 
«urrounded in his last moments by his faithful friends 
and disciples, to whose talents and afifection he might 
safely trust the vindication of hi^ &me, and the unsullied 
whiteness of bis memory : he knew that his hour of 
glory must come, and that it would not pass away. 
The negro had none of these aids ; he was a man friend- 
less and despised ; the sympathies of society were locked 
up against him ; he was to atone for an odious crime, 
by an ignominious death ; the consciousness of his inno- 
cence was confined to his own bosom, there probabjy to 
^sleep for ever : to the rest of mankind he was a wretched 
criminal ; an object perhaps of contempt and detest- 
ation, even to the guilty companions of his prisoiji- 
house; he had no philosophy with which to reason 
down those natural misgivings, which may be supposed 
to precede the violent dissolution of life and body : he 
could make no appeal to posterity to reverse an unjust 
judgment. — To have borne all this patiently, would 
Jbave beei^ much : he bore it heroically. 

Having ended his discourse, he was conducted to the 
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seafibld, \vbare having calmly surveyed the crowds coU 
iected to witness his fate, he requested leave to address 
them : having obtained permission, he stept firmly to 
the edge of the scaffold, and having commanded silence 
by his gestures, " you are come^" said he, ** to be spec- 
** tators of my sufferings ; you are mistaken, there is not 
•* a person in this crowd but suffers more than I do, 
** I am cheerful and contented, for I am innocent." He 
then observed, that he truly forgave 'all those who had 
taken any part in his condemnation, and believed that 
they had acted conscientiously from the evidence before 
them ; and disclaimed all idea of imputing guilt to any 
one. He thien turned to his counsel, who with feelings, 
which honoured humanity, had attended him to the scaf- 
fidd ; " to you, Sir," said he, " I am indeed most grateful, 
^ had you been my son, you could not have acted by 
** me more kindly;" and observing his tears, he con- 
tinued^ ^' this, Sir, distresses me beyond any thing I 
*• have felt yet ; I entreat you will feel no distress on 
^ my account, I am happy ;" then praying Heav^' to 
reward his benevolence, he took leave of him, andsig^ 
nified his readiness to die ; but requested he mi^t be 
excused from having his eyes and hands bandaged; 
wishing, with an excusable pride, to give this final proof 
c(f his unshaken firmness : he, however, submitted onf this 
poSnt, to the representations of the sheriff and died 
without the quivering of a muscle. 

The spectators who had been drawn together, partly 
by idle curiosity, and partly by a detestaticmof his sup- 
posed crime, retired with tears for his fitte^ and execra- 
tidns on his murderers* 
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No. 11. 

OF THE AMERICAN CHABLACH^U* 

I ventured at aa early period of my travels to delW 
neate some features of the Americaa character. Whfit-' 
ever I have seen since has tended to confirm the im* 
pression then made* and this agreement of early im-^ 
pressions with subsequent experience may be admitted 
to prove that the national character is strongly pro- 
nounced, and therefore readily appreciated. 

Notwithstanding the important differences of dimate^ 
habits of life» and religion^ there exists thoroughout the 
Union a feature of similitude countervailing all these* 
Tliis feature is government. Political institutions have 
in other countries a feeble and secondary influence : the 
duties of a subject are, for the most part passive ; those 
pf the Aflocrican citizen are active and perpetually act- 
ing ; and as they operate equally on every member of 
society, their general controul over the whole commu- 
nity must^ in most instances, exceed that of any partial 
iiabit or opinion. 

The common qualities which may be said to be 
generated by this influence, are, intelligence, or a quick 
perception of utility, both general and individual ; hence 
their attachment to freedom, and to every species of im- 
provement boAh public and private : energy, and perse* 
verance in carrying their plans into effect ; qualities in 
fact deducible from the former ; we are steady in pur* 
suing, when thoroughly convinced of the value of the 
object : gravity of manner and deportment, because they 
are habitually occupied upon matters of deep interest t 
taciturnity, which is the o&pring of thought* They 
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iifpesT deficient in imagination or 'the poetry of life^ 
because all its realities are at their disposaL Thejr 
«eem to have little sympathy, because their social sys-* 
tern does not compel them to suffer : oppression engen-- 
ders pity ; disease and death require cmly resignation. 

But beside these general features, which may be con- 
sidered as common to the whole mass of American citi- 
zens, each grand division of the Union has its own pe^ 
culiar characteristics. By grand divisions, I mean,, !• 
The New England States; 2. The Central; S. The 
South^n ; and 4. The States to the west of the Aile^ 
ganies. 

THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

The author of " Letters from Virginia," thus pour- 
trays the New Englanders, or Yankees. 

^^ My young friend Manly came in to see me last 
** evening. * You are a travellar,' said he, * and make 
** it a point to see every thing. Pray have you seen a 
*' Yankee yet about our wharves ?* * A Yankee, said 
'^ I, ^ what sort of an animal is that T ^ A very stnUige 
'^ animal, I assure you,' said he, with a smile. ^ It has 
<' the body of a man, but not the soul. However, I 
** mean one of our New England'friends, who visit tfs 
** in small crafts, to get our money. Tliese are cer- 
*^ tainly a very strange race of people. You will see them 
<^ with their eel-skins upon their hair, to save the eX- 
<^ pence of barbers, and their ear-rings in their ears, 
** to improve their sight, to see how to cheat you 
<< better, I suppose. They would die sooner than pan 
*^ with one of these ornaments, unless yoti pay 'em wdl 
^* for it. At the same time they live upm^othfalg. A 

rasher of pork is a feast for them, even oA h(^days. 

Their favourite, drink is nothing but switcb^l^ or mo- 
^ lasses and T^ter, which they will tell yM'iii better 
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^^ than bargnndy or champaign* They are howevef 
better taught than fed, and make the finest bold 
sailors in the world. They can sail to the North Pole 
^^ and back again in an ^g-shell, if the ice does not 
^^ break it. Indeed, they are seamen by birth, and 
^^ box the compass in their cradles. You know our 
^.' genteel laziness unfits us for the drudgery of com- 
*^ merce. So we leave it all to the Yankees. Tliese 
*^ crafting part of them, come here at all seasons in 
^' their sloops and schooners, bringing a miscellaneous 
^^ cargo, of all sorts of notions, not metaphysical but 
^^ material, such as cheese, butter, potatoes, cranberries, 
^^ onions, beets, coffins — you smile, but it is a fact, that 
understanding some years ago, that the yellow fever 
was raging here with great violence, some of them 
very charitably risked their own lives, to bring us a 
large quantity of ready-made coffins of all sizes, in 
^' nests, one within another, to supply customers at a 
<^ moment's warning ; an insult which we havQ hardly 
^ Iforgiven them yet. You will see them sailing up 
^^ iiito all our bays, rivers, and creeks, wherever the 
" water runs. As the winter comes on, they creep 
^^ into some little harbour, where they anchor their 
^^ vessels, and open store on board, retailing out their 
" articles of every kind, to the poor countrymen, who 
^ come to buy. Towards the spring, they sail away 
<< with a load of plank or shingles, which they often get 
<t very cheap. Indeed the whole race of Yankee seamen 
<< are certainly the most enterprising people in the 
" world. They are in all quarters of the globe where a 
^^ penny is to be made. In short, they love money a 
" little 'better than their own lives. What is worst, 
*^ thty: aj?e^ not lalways vwy nice about £he me^uis of 
^^ makitig'it; but are ready to break law$ like cob-webs, 
^^ whenever it suits their int^f^ You^kapw vi^ passqd 
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<< an embargo4aw some time ago, to s^irve the English 
<^ out of liouse and home, and made all our coasting 
captains give bond, and take oath, that they would 
not sail to any foreign port or place whatev^. Sud- 
" denly there began to blow a set of the most violent 
^^ gales that had ever been known, and what was rather 
** singular, they all insisted upon blowing towards the* 
** West Indies, in the very teeth of the law^ as if on 
" purpose to save the penalty of the bonds. It looked 
** indeed, to good people, as if Providence had deter- 
<^ mined to take those islands under his care, and send 

• 

them supplies to save them from famine, in spite of 
the American Congress. Our rulers, however, who 
** had learnt from history that these Yankees used for- 
^^ merly to deal with witches, began to suspect that all 
^' these storms were raised by the black art, or at least 
** were manufactured in a notary's office, expressly for 
^^ the occasion, and therefore resolved to lay them at 
** once. So they passed a law, which ^declared in 
^' substance that no kind of accident or distress should 
** be given in evidence, to save the penalties of the 
^^ bonds. This act poured sweet oil upon the ocean 
^^ at once, and produced a profound calm, in spite of 
^^ witches and notaries, and the winds soon went on 
" to blow from ^ all points of the compass as formerly, 
^^ any thing in the act entitled, an Act laying an embargo^ 
^V &c. to the contrary notwithstanding.' " Letter VI. 

This is confessedly a caricature, but its distorted 
lineaments may help us to some of the true features of 
the New Englanders. They are the Scotchmen of the 
United States. Inhabiting a country of limited extent,. " 
and incapable of maintaining its. own population, their 
industry naturally and successfully directed itself to 
commercial pursuits; but as even these became gradu- 
ally insufficient to maintain their growing' numbers,^ 
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they began at an early period of their history to seek fix^ 
settlements among their neighbours to the sooth abid 
west. As it is probable that those who fir^t began to 
have recourse to that expedient, were such as preferred 
the exertion of their wits, to an encrease of manual toil, 
reckless X adventurers who were well-spared at home, 
they were'far from being acceptable guests : the plodding^ 
Dutch and Germans of New York and Pennsylvania, 
held them ia particular abhorrence, and, as far as they 
could, hunted them from their neighbourhood, when- 
ever they attempted to gam a footing in it. ** It is (says 
« the author of the " Olive Branch*,") within the 
f^ memory of those over whose chins nb ritzor has ever 
<< mowed a harvest, that Yankee and sharper were 
regarded as nearly synonimous, and this was not 
among the low, and the illiberal, the base, and the 
^* vulgar. It pervaded all ranks of society. In the 
^< Middle and Southern states, traders were universally 
^* very much on their guard against Yankee tricks, 
•« when dealing with those of the Eastern." Page 274. 

It is therefore in this class of adventurers and emi- 
grants we are to look for the least favourable traits of 
die New England character : patient, industrious, fru- 
gal, enterprising, and intelligent, it cannot be denied, 
but that they are frequently knavish, mean, and avarici- 
ous ; as men who make gain the mastei^-spring of their 
actions. Here we perceive the force and meaning of 
the Virginian satire, but here too its application must 
be restricted: even emigration seems to be so hr 
moulded into a system, that it is ho longer the resort 
merely of rogues and vagabonds, but is embraced at an 

* A political publicatioD, by William Carey, of Philadelphia, 
supposed to have had a greater run than any work of the sort, iince 
Pane's Common Sense; seven editions having been called for iB 
thirteen months. 



eligible mode of bettering their conditicffii by die young 
and enterprising of all classes ; it is a wholesome drain 
to the exuberance of population, and preserves at home 
that comparative equality, on which public happiness 
and morals so entu*ely depend. The New Englanders 
^ould be seen at home to be correctly judged of: as far 
as testimony goes, it is universally in their favour : ^^ I 
^^ feel a pride, and pleasure (say» Mr, Carey) in doing 
^< justice to the yeomanry of the Eastern States : they 
^^ will not suffer in a comparison with the same class of 
** men in any part of the world. They are upright, 
*^ sober, orderly, and regular ; shrewd, intelligent, and 
<* well-informed; and I believe there is not a greater 
** degree of genuine native urbanity among the yeo- 
** manry of any country under the canopy of heaven.*' 
** Olive Branch." Page 275. This is the character 
my own experience recognized in the inhabitants of the 
beautiful Genesee country, which has been entirely 
cleared and settled by New Englanders. 

It is impossible to quit the Eastern States without 
speaking of their religion, which is scarcely more their 
glory in their own eyes, than their opprobrium in those 
of their neighbours. 

Pretensions to superior sanctity are always received 
with jealousy, especially by a people, among whom 
devotion is in repute. The contrast too, . betwixt the 
pious seeming, and substantial knavery of many of 
the New England adventurers, naturally brings these 
pretensions into still greater discredit, and extoits a 
wish, that they had either a little more morality, or a 
little less religion. There is, however, no reason to 
doubt that in the bulk of the inhabitants, rdigion is not 
merely a shew and pretext, but a belief and practice : 
men tire of mutu^ hypocrisy, when it has growQ too 
common to impose. 

z 4 
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Cdvirrisni, rigid, uncompromising Calvinism, is the 
inheritance the New Englanders have received from their 
fctefethers ; it was the sacred fire their ancestors bore 
with them into exile, and which has continued to burn 
in the hearts, and on the altars of their descendants ; 
sometimes indeed like " the furnace blue," to which 
Moloch treated his worshippers, but of late years with 
a less fatal, though still angry, light, round which the 
trumpets and timbrels of the priests still ^ound, " in 
« dreadful harmony.'' 

Besides the indulgence of spiritual pride, (for spi- 
ritual pride is a luxury of the highest rate to those who 
Ate too frugal, or too conscientious to tolerate grosser 
enjoyments,) the early colonists perceived the Calvinistic 
system of church discipline to be best suited to the 
poverty and simplicity of their conditions Calvinism 
has therefore grown up with republicanism, and from 
an accidental connection, claims to be of the same 
kindred : but the vital spirit of Calvinism is intolerance^ 
and intolerance is in no shape a republican principle. 
It is true, this spirit is, to a certain extent, mitigated 
by the partial influence of good sense, and by the temper 
of the age, but it is still the same in essence, and waits 
biit a favourable opportunity to prove itself the same in 
action. I do not, however, ascribe intolerance to Cal- 
vinism as a peculiarity; it is a quality common to 
religious sects of every denomination, whenever faith 
girds on the sword of temporal power. The disposition 
of any sect to persecute others seems in exact propor- 
tion to its strength and credulity; increasing as these 
increase and unite, and growing mild as they fade and 
separate. Thus all religions have in their turns been 
persecuting and tolerant, bloody and inoffensive. The 
Roman Catholic religion, harmless in Canada, and in 
the United States^ opprest in Ireland, bed-ridden in 
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France, still exhibits the vitality of its poison in Spain 
and Portugal. The Anglican church, persecuting ema 
in its cradle, persecuting at its first establishment in. 
Virginia, and still armed with exclusive privil^es ao4 
penal statutes, has grown gradually tolerant from a decsff 
of faith and a division of power. If Calvinism still 
retams in America the harsher features of its foundtr 
and early disciples, it is because the New Englanderft^ 
have as yet found little leisure to unsettle their belief;, 
while believers, by elevating their mortal passions and 
human weaknesses to the throne of God, have made a 
cherished idol of their own pride, and authorize intoler-^ 
ance by Divine example. It is to be r^etted, that thii^ 
fiuiatical spirit is not confined to the Eastern States : 
either, for, that it is in itself naturally contagious, or 
that it has been carried abroad by emigration, it is now. 
spreading rapidly through all parts of the Union ; some;^ 
times, indeed, in a manner, which may well provoke 
a smile * ; but more frequently with a rigidity of aspect^ 

* I once picked up a work entitled ** The Christian's Journal,*' 
written by a minister of Haddington, the aim of which was to exthict 
some religiods feeling from every object which might meet a 
Christian eye, as for instance, ** Now the butcher shaves the neck 
'* of yonder sow, that he may ^ve her the killing stab, so Satan 
** tickles and flatters my soul that he may murder her. •— Yonder 
** feed a flock of geese ; a covey of ducks ; let me never resemble 
** the first in being heady and high-minded; nor the last in 
** speaking much, and doing little, in walking slow, &c. — Yonder 
** are two kilns, one for drying com or malt, another for burning 
** bricks ; think, my soul, how Jehovah's son was dried, roasted, 
** and burnt amidst his Father's indignation." — The following 
must, I imagine, be spoken in a female character ; ** How filthy is 
** this stable ; but stop ray soul, with wonder stop ! Was Jtha/fA 
*^ born in a stable for me ? Did he lie in a manger, that he m%hjt 
** lie for ever betwixt my breasts, and I for ever in the embraces of 
" hislove?"—" There stands the ranked cabbage; chiefly valua^ 
'* ble for its large solid heart ; as my heart is before God, so nradl 
^ am I no more. —^ Here come pMoiis in eoadieif^ and otherg 0a 
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Ifetfrssaftar, the New England clergy, were, to use thisr 
.i»«mls of Fifiher Ames, ^^ powerful auxiliaries of lawful 
^-authority.'* *'• Watch those ungratefiil souls," preaches 
JDr. Parish in 1798, '^ who murmur about taxation, and 
f<- oppression, the burdens of government tad religion. 
*^^ They have fellowship with our enemies ; they are 
** traitors to.^ God and Christianity." " As citizens" 
i({]|ieaches the Rev. Jedidiah Mors^ at the same period) 
^'we ought with one heart to cleave to, and support 
*f oiar own government; we ought to repel with indig- 
^: nation ev^y suggestion, and slanderous insinuation, 
H'Caliculated to weaken a just confidence in the rectitude 
f* o[ the intentions of our constituted authorities. Our 
^ government is itself the most perfect, the best admi* 
^ Histered, the least burdensome, and most happyfying 
f^^'to the people, of any on earth." 

A convention of congregational ministers presented 
an address to President Adams, in 1798, in which we 
read ; ^^ The intimate connection between our civil and 
<t: Christian blessings, is idone sufficient to justify the 
•♦decided part which the clergy of America have 
Mv uniformly taken ia supporting the constituted authp- 
^* rities, and political interests of their country." 

^ Tlius far all is consistent, and as it should be ; Now 
^ mastk what follows." During the late war, we find 
tbeae same individuds, whom^he Federalists had repre- 
sent^ and who had represented themselves to be the 
Uted&st supporters of authority and order, not cmly 
joining heart and voice to the party in opposition to the 
goi^mxae^tf Imit actuary beating ^^ the drum Eccle- 
jmstiCf'' to excite open rebellion. ^^ If you do not wish 
^ to become the skvejs c^ tfaos& who own slaves, and 
*«rb<> ar^ theins^lves this sl$v^s of French slaves, you 
,^* must 'iu; th.e l«QgtMig^ .Qf:,,.tbe day, cut the con-^ 
" nection," &q4,.{lg^r?BiQn,i]>]$^[4he -^ G»rdener^ 
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Americans are great dancers by habit, dancing is 
th^m an acquired taste, which will not long itaiid its 
ground against pleasures more congetiial to their natarad 
disposition ; still it is a matter of rqgret, inasmuch as the 
severity of their chai'acter evidently requires rather t6 
be tempered by social enjo5rment8, than stxff^ied by 
^oomy creeds, and the cant of fanaticism. 

Having testified in &voar of the morality of the New 
Englanders, it is natural to enquire how far it may b^ 
supposed to origiaate in, or be strengthened by their 
religious tenets. Tins, howevei*, is a qnesticm of not Very 
easy solution. Whei a pec^le is well educated and 
industrious, wh^i pr<^petty is so far equally divided, dbat 
the e^tremed of wealth and poverty are scarcely ktumfi, 
their morals will necessarily tie pure. The two maiii 
sources of vice are want and i^orance : let a man knoW 
well his own inter^t, attd tetn&fe from him the blandish- 
ments of luxury on the oiie hand$ aiid the hcnnN^ of 
poverty on the other^ and he Iritl have little temptation to 
work his own rain by idleness, profl^^y^ ^ despair. 
Such is the condition of the New Etiglattd l^lakM^ and 
under such circumstances, it is prdbable they would 
continue in the paths of morality, because they art in 
fact the straight road, whatever might be the forfli of 
their religious worship. Calvinism, however, takes cralit, 
as might be expected, for their good conduct, and daims 
the merit of having given birth to virtues, which probiMy 
it has only not been able to destroy. Time will briilg 
about a decay of faith, and time will also introduce Imtury 
and want. Religion and morality will then decay tc^etfaer^ 
and collateral events will be mistake fi^ cause and eS6C^ 
If the influence of religion can in any way be fiurly 
appreciated, it must be by observii^ the character and 
conduct of the priesthood, in whom, as^ a bodf, its 
essence must be pieculiarly * oonototratedv - ^^ - - 

At the period of the Frendi r&MhMlAf and SbH MtK 
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;^Mfirs< after, tHe New England ^ergy, were, to u^e tli^ 
4K>rds of Bifiher Ames, << powerful auxiliaries of lai^ul 
*•-' authority fc" "• Watch those ungratefiil souls," preaches 
JDr. Parish in 1798, '^ who murmur about taxation, and 
f^ -Of^ression, the burdens of government: tad religion. 
^* They have fellowship with our enemies; they are 
** traitors to. God and Christianity." "As citizens" 
i({]|ieaches the Rev. Jedidiah Mors^ at the same period) 
^'we ought with one heart to cleave to, and support 
•f otor own government ; we ought to repel with indig- 
<f nation ev^y suggestion, and slanderous insinuation, 
H'Caltsulated to weaken a just confidence in the rectitude 
f* of the intentions of our constituted authorities. Our 
^ government is itself the most perfect, the best admi- 
'< nistered, the least burdensome, and most happyfying 
^*''to the people, of any on earth." 

A convention of congregational ministers presented 
ian address to President Adams, in 1798, in which we 
read ; ^^ The intimate connection between our civil and 
^- Christian blessings, is alone sufficient to justify the 
•♦ decided part which the clergy of America have 
<4^ uniformly taken in supporting the constituted authp- 
^* rities, and political interests of their country." 

^ Tlius far all is consistent, and as it should be ; Now 
** BifBrk what follows." During the late war, we find 
tbeie same individuals, whom^he Federalists had repre- 
sent^ and who had represented themselves to be the 
Uted&st supporters of authority and order, not cmly 
joining heart and voice to the party in opposition to the 
ip^mment, Imit actually beating ^^ the drum £ccle« 
jmstic," to excite open rebellion. ^^ If you do not wish 
^* to become the slavejs of those who own slaves, and 
*wbo ar^ themselves this slaves of French slaves, you 
.^- must dn. tbp la,ngQage .qf:,..the day, cut the con-^ 
*< nection," &C.4. S^r?B(iQn,|b]^[«4iie -f^v, ;F Gurdener.^ 



* According to the Rcfv. Dr. Osgood^ whoevet< alsiflled 
<he government, in any way, to carry on the itar, ^waJ^ 
** In the sight of God, and his law, a murdCTer." Ser- 
mon, June 27, 1812. 

** Were not the authors of thk war in character nearfy 
^ akin to the deists and atheists of France ; were fliey 
•* not men of hardened hearts, seared conscience^ re- 
** probate minds, and desperate wickedness, it seems 
** utterly inconceivable that they should have made 
** the declaration/' Idem. 

** If at the present moment no symptoms of civil war 
** appear, they certdnly will soon ; unless the courage 
" of the war-party should fail them/* Idem* 

The Reverend Elijah Parish thus exhorts his congre- 
gation. " New England, if invaded, would be obliged 

to defend herself; do you not then owe it to your 

children, owe it to your God, to make peace for your- 
" selves?' Sermon, April 7th, 1814. 

** The full vials of despotism are poured on yow 
<< heads, and yet you may challenge the plodding 
** Israelite, the stupid African, the feeble Chinese, the 
^^ drowsy Turk, or the frozen exile of Siberia, to equal 
*^ you in tame submission to the powers that be." 
Idem. 

** How will the supporters of this antichristian war- 
^^ &re endure their sentence ; endure the fire that -for 
^* ever bums ; the worm which never dies ; the ho*- 
>^ sannas of Heaven, while the smok^ of their torment 
^' ascends for ever and ever." Idem. 

How is this strange contrariety of sentiments to* be 
accounted for? By a love of peace, and ^ devout 
hatred to war in the abstract? Alas! their <)wn ser- 
mons scarcely militate more against this supposition, 
than did the bloody cuirass of tjbe bishop of Bf^auyais. 
^^ Cursed be h^' (preached . ^Dr, Parish, ia 1799) ^^tfaat 
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^ h6epeA boek fak sword from blood. Let Im that 
^ Imth nene^ sdl his ooat and buy one. The contest is 
«» desirajbk^'' Shall it be said they yielded in the latter 
hattance to the love of freedom and of their ooontry ? 
*Iliat they supported the constitution against tyranny? 
]tat of what tyranny could they complain ? The war 
m^bt be impolitic, it might be hostHe to the interests 
cf New England ; andif sudi wasthe case^ they had, as 
cfliaens, an undoubted right to use all ccmstitntional 
methods of abridging its duration, and exposing its 
iipfly; but it had beai constitutionally declared, and ap- 
fgQfwed by a congress fred^ dected; and though the 
New Englajad States might stand in the shoes of a mi- 
nmaty, this is scarcely sufficient reason finr the ministers 
nf religiou to preach sedition and rebellion. We are 
compiled therefore to search for the true motives of 
dieir conduct, among those passions which do least 
honour to human nature. Within the period of this 
change in their sentiments, the reins of government had 
passed from the hands of the Federalists into those of 
the Democrats, in whom they beheld the enemies of 
rdigicm, because th^ were friends of toleration. Upon 
simUar grounds, they hated France whether rq)ublican 
or imperial, and adhered to England, because she shared 
and gratified their hatred. They loved neither Eng- 
land nor federalism, but thdir qfwn power ; which they 
believed to be connoted with the cause of legitimacy 
imd intolerance all over the worlds* Power is univer- 

* The &ev» J. Morse observes, in his account of Connecticut, 
*^ The cleiigy, whp are numerous i(nd as a body Teiy.respectabk, bate 
** hitherto preserved a kind of aristiocratical Udapce in the veiy 
«< democratieal government of the state^ which has happily operi^tf d 
^ as a check upon the oyerbearing spirit of repilblicanism." He 
adcb,'^ Their inflnence is on the increase.*' And to this he attri- 
buteg the reformaUpn of maansts. ' 
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cftUy the id(d of the human heart ; and ^enever jniper- 
vCkion builds temples, the idol obtains a &voured wadnt 
in ihe sanctuary : as long however as the temporal sword 
k withheld, and the hierarchy unendowed with die 
{dimder of credulity, there will be found in a free cott^- 
try, a continual elasticily recoiling against, and throw- 
11^ off spiritual oppression. It is for this reason Udi- 
tarianism is making nearly the same pr<^ess among die 
few who think for themselves, even in New England, 
that fanaticism is among the many who take thdr 
creed upon trust : <^ it would astonish, and frighCien 
*^ many of the pious pec^le in New York and Phila^ 
^ delphia'' (I quote from the Olive Br^ich, page 275,) 
** to be informed ; but they may nevertheless rdy upon 
^* the information as indubitably true, that a large por- 
^< tion of the clergy in the town of Boston are abso- 
** lute Unitarians, and scout the idea of the divinity of 
^* Jesus Christ, as completely and explicitly as ever 
^ Dr. Priestley did ; and let me add, that the pre- 
** sent Principal of Harvard College, was known to 
^^ be an Unitarian when he was elected. This fact 
** establishes the very great extent and prevalence of 
<* the doctrine." 

THE CENTRAt STATJES. 

There is no portion of the Union which contains 
more enlightened individuals, more Useful institutions, 
or a stronger q)irit o£ literary and scientific improve- 
ment, than the cities of New Y4>rk, and Philadelphia ; 
but there are several reasons which prevent the citizens 
of the Central States from acquiring a general charac- 
ter, as strongly marked as is that of the Eastern* They 
are composed of several heterogeneous bo^esu The 
ancient Dutch race still e3i;kts, with man j^ of its primi- 
tive habits, towards die centre of the ^sla^ of ttew 
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•York ; towardi the north and west, its population ebti- 
mta chiefly of New Englanders,: a large portion of PeiHV 
sylvania is inhabited by Germans, who are still unac* 
'qnainted with the English language, and are conse- 
•gently rather a social circle existing within the State, 
dian a portion of the community amalgamating with it. 
-The Quakers too, ar^ a body whose distinctive habits 
fiecessai*i1y operate against the formation of a general 
jcbaracter, because they are stronger than any general 
causes by which such a character is engendered. . These 
.circuHistatices are hardly, however, felt as disadvantages ; 
in some respects, they are probably the contrary. 

As citizens, the Dutch and Germans are peaceable and 
industrious, though not very enlightened ; the New Eng- 
landers introduce the best qualities of their characters: 
the Quakers are intelligent and humane. Adventurers 
from all countries constitute the most unsound part of the 
pcqpulation, and are likely to give a stranger an unfavour* 
able opinion of the whole; in other respects, the Central 
States seem those in which foreigners will find the tone 
of manners, and spirit of society most accommodating 
and easy. 

THE SOUTHERN STATES. 

It is impossible to consider the character of the south- 
ern Btates, williout again ; adverting to the pernicious 
efliBcts of slavery.. 

Land cultivated by slaves requines a considerable capi- 
tal, and will therefore be divided among a small number 
of proprietors. Experience too, shews that the quantity 
of labour peiformed by slaves^ is much below that of an 
equal number of free cultivators ; the number of persons 
deriving support from the soil, will ccm^uently be less : 
but the loss is not in quantity only, the quality is pro- 
pcMS^ooably deteriorated. Jie who coounan^sUl^jw^eat 
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> 
dF others, will be little kiclined to tpil,)iili&6elf ^; the 

inelinaticm will diminish with the necessity. Tb^ fapt is 

so consonant with this remark, that in the Souljiem 

states, the fisheries, and all branches of active jexertion, 

fall into the hands of the New Englanders: so much, so, 

that the city of Charleston is supplied with fish by 

smacks from Marble-head and Boston, Climate XQJght 

be supposed to have a partial influence in producing this 

effect, were not such individuals as are compelled by the 

nature of their occupations to rely much on th^ir own 

efforts, found no ways inferior in attainments and:appUc»- 

tion to the same description of persons in the. more 

temperate portions of the Union. Nay, have not almost 

all the sultriest regions of the globe been altemately the 

seats of sloth and enterprise? 

The same distribution of property which renders 
labour unnecessary to its proprietor, is no less fatal to 
his mental improvement. Experience informs us, that 
means and leisure are^less powerful excitements to study 
than the spur of necessity, and hope of profit, . Infonn- 
ation will be first sought, that it may be us^iil, it will 
afterwards be pursued for the pleasure of the acquisition 
only. The planter has therefore been ever reckoned 
among the least enlightened members of society; but 
says a proverb, ^^ those whom the devil finds idle^ he 
<^ sets about his own work/' Dissipation must be always 
the resource of the unoccupied, and ill-instructed. 

If the political effects of slavery are pernicious to the 
dtizen, its moral effects are still more fiital to the man. 
** There must doubtless," (says Mr. Jefferson,} " be an 
^y unhappy influence on the manners of the people,, pro- 
^^ fduced by the existence of slavery among us. The whole 

* " Of the proprietors of slaves, a very small proportion indeed, 
*^ are ever seen to labour.*' J^enon's Kotety p.* 94 1. 

▲ A 
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<^ whole commerce between master and slave, is a per- 
^^ petual exercise of the most boisteroi^ passions; the 
itiost "unremitting despotism on the one part, and 
degrading submissions on the other. Our children 
^^ see this, aiid learn to imitate it, for man is an imitative 
^^ animal. The parent storms, the child looks on, catches 
*^ the liheam^its of wrath, puts on the same airs in the 
** cii'cle of smaller slaves, gives loose to the worst pf 
^^ passions, and thus nursed, educated, and daily exer- 
** cised in tyranny, cannot but be stamped by it Vith 
^^ odious peculiarities. The man must be a prodigy 
'^ who can re^tain his morals and manners undepraved 
*' by such circumstances," Notes p. 241. We know 
thd timie of prodigies is past, and that natural efiect^ 
will follow their causes : the manners of the lower classes 
in the Southern states are brutal and depraved*: those 
of the upper, corrupted by power,, are frequently arro- 
gant and assuming: unused to restraint or contradiction 
of any kind, ihey are necessarily quarrelsome; and in 
their quarrels, the native ferocity of their hearts bre^iks 
out. Duelling is pot only in general vogne and fashion, 
but is*^'(>racti6ed with circumstances of peculiar vin- 
dictivertess: it is usual when two persons have agreed 
to fight, for each to go out regularly and practise at a 
mark, jn the presence of their friends, during the interval 
which precedes their meeting; one of the parties there- 
fore commonly falls. 

Did the whole of the above causes operate with undi- 
khinished influence, the result would be horrible ; but 



"^ The stage drivers, for instance^ are more inhuman, and much 
inferior ^n decency of behaviour to the liegroes, who are soihetinies 
employed in the same capacity; so that it «eems not improbable 
that the effects of slavery, upon the lower orders at least, are more 
debasing to the governing class, than to the governed. 
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tkei^e are several circumstances continually working in 

mitigation of those evils. 

The American form of government, as pow^pfiilly 
impels to energy, as slave-proprietorship does to iiido- 
lence. The example of neighbouring states continually 
urges on improvements. The learned and mercailtiie 
professions have little direct interest in the slave system, 
and are therefore less infected by its contagion. I have 
already noted a distinction betwixt the farmers of the 
upper country, and the planters of the lower. There 
is thus a considerable portion of comparatively untainted 
population. Even among the planters there are indi- 
viduals, who, by a judicious use of the advantages of 
Idsure and fortune, by travel, and extensive inlercoiirs^ 
with the world, have acquired manners more polished, 
and sentiments more refined than are the common lot 
of their fellow-citizens in other portions of the Union : 
but these are rare exceptions, stars in darkness, which 
shine, more sensibly to mark the deep shadows of the 
<^posite extreme, where the contrast is strong, perpe* 
tual, and disgusting. 



^^ 
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THt: WESTERN STAl^S. 

The inhabitants of Kentucky are, or at least were 
(for in America the wheel of society tutns so swiftly, 
that 20 years work the changes of a century) considered 
as the Irishmen of the United States : that is to say, 
a similar state of society had produced, in a certain 
d^ree, similar manners. 

The Kentuckians inhabited a fertile country, with 
few large towns or manu&ctorles ; they had therefore 
both leisure and abundance, as far as the necessaries of 
life went ; they were consequently disposed to convivia- 
lity and social int^conrse ; and as the arts were little 

AA 2 
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understood, and the' refinements of literature and sci- 
ence unknown, their board was seldom spread by the 
igraces, or their festivity restricted within the bound- 
aries of temperance. They were in fact hospitable 
«nd ^en<4iearted» but boisterous, and addicted to those 
Tulgar, and even brutal amusements, which were once 
common in Virginia, and have been common in all 
ixiuntries, as long as man knew no pleasure more re- 
'fined than the alternate excitement and dissipation of 
idff animal spirits by feats of physical strength, and coarse 
idd)aaobery. To a certain extent therefore, there were 
|iomts of similitude betwixt the Kentucky farmers and 

&e Irish' gentry, but there was always this point of dis- 
tinietion j in Kentucky, leisure and abundance belonged 
to every man who would Work for them ; in Ireland, they 
appertained only to the few for whom the many worked. 
Kentucky has of late years become a manufacturing 
state: towns have grown up rapidly, and the Itixuries 
of social intercourse are scarcely less understood in 
Lexington than in New York : ^ manners must there- 
fore hkve undergone a considerable eii^nge, andtiiose 
peculiarities of character, which were once supposed 
to mark Kentuckians, must probably now be sought 
among the more recent inhabitants of Tenessee or In- 
diana. It may saMy be affirmed -th^t between t]^e Al- 
l^ahies land tiie Missouri, every degree of civilization 
i^ to'be met with which shades the* character of sdokJ 
Btan, from a'dtate of considerable luxury and refinement^ 
tiiitil on ihe veiy vei^ of the paie, he' almost cesses to 
be gregarious, and attaches hinfisc^'to a Iffeofsatilge 
inidepehdatice. There ^*re settlers, * if • 'Aey nafty^ be 
so caHed, who ^re contimiaHy piishitig forward, abiili- 
d6ntng their recent improvements ia^*fast as neighbour- 
hood b /ertakes them, and ' pliMging deeper into prime- 
val wildeitiesiies. Mr. Boon is'a |f^rson cf i9i£b- d^ 
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sc^iption; he explored Keotucky in 1760; since this 
period, he has constantly formed the advanced patrole 
of civilization, until he is now I believe, on the Missouri : 
it is a maxim with him, that a country is too thickly 
peopled, as soon as he cannot fall ft tree from the 
forest into his own inclosure. 

It seems a very simple process to go and settle in a 
fertile, country, where land may be procured for two 
dpUara .the acre; a glance, however, over an uncleared, 
^d heavily timbered tract, is sufficient, not only to cor- 
I'ect our notions of the facility of the enterprise, but; tq 
render it - astonishing, that men are found sufficiently 
venturesome and enduring to undertake the task. The 
stoutest labourer might well shrink at the prospect, but 
hope and freedom brace both soul and sinews. The 
manner in which the young adventurer sets out upon 
his pilgrimage, has been already described in livelier 
colours than mine : there is something almost poetical in 
the confidence and hardihood of such undertakingf, and 
I have heard a kind of baUad-spng^ which tum^^u|]ion 
them, with some such burthen as, this: 

" 'Tis you can reap and mow^ loTe, 
And I can spin, and sew, 
And we'll settle on the banks of 
The pleasant Ohio/* 

How these adventurers have thriven is well known ; 
Kentucky, first settled in 1 773^ in 1792 had a popula- 
tion estimated at 100,000, and by the census of 1(830, 
9jt 4069511. Morse reckons the whole popiilation of 
1&Q Western territory in 1790, at 6000: according to 
the cansus of 1810, Ohio abne contained 227,84^: 
Tetiessee 261,2S7 ; and the odiev tendtorittei^ about 
118,000 ; making an increase of 100 fold^ m M years. 

iL A 8 
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This rate is prodigious, even when compared With the 
most thriving of the Atlantic States. 
. The populaition of New York, was in 

175fJ - - 97,000 

1786 - . 239,000 

1805 - - 686,000 

1810 - - 960,000 

Averaging an increase of about twenty-four fold in forty 
yiears. In most of the New England States, the in- 
crease is extremely small : so that they seem to have 
nearly attained the amount of population their soil will 
suf^rt with ease and comfort. Connecticut contained 
in 

1756 - - 130,611 inhabitants 

1774 - - 198,000 

1782 - - 203,000 

1805 - - 252,000 
1810 - - 262,000 

It may be supposed that with such an extraordinary 
growth, the demand for labour through the Western 
states is very great : even in Upper Canada the want of 
mechanics and artificers is severely felt. The cause is 
easily assigned. Whenever great facilities exist for 
becoming a land-owner, men will unwillingly submit to 
the drudgery of menial or mechanical occupations ; or 
at least submit to them so long only, as will afford them 
the means of taking up what they will consider a pre- 
ferable mode of life: wages are therefore very high 
through the whole of the continent; in the new States 
from the natural scarcity of labour, in the old, from 
the competition of the new : I saw the following terms 
offered to journeymen tailors in a Knoxville newspaper ; 
three dollars for making a coat ; one for each job; their 
board and lodging found them, and certain employment 
for one year : Knoxville is the capital of East Tenessee. 
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The views and feelings of the Western States are 
naturally influenced by their local position. All their 
streaitis, the Ohio, the Wabash, the Miami, the Kan- 
hawa, and the Monongahela, dischatge themselves final- 
ly into the Mississippi; the Missouri coming from the 
opposite direction, finds the same vent. The inhabi- 
tants look therefore to the gulf of Mexico, as the natural 
outlet of their commerce ; to them the Atlantic States 
are the back country. What changes this feeling may 
eventually work in the Union, it is now useless to en- 
quire, but it seems evident, that at no distant date, the 
Western States will have far out-grown their neighbours 
in power and population. 

Already, the anticipating glance of ambition surveys 
an ample field ; the whole continent is parcelled out. 
Besides Indiana, the Mississippi, the Ulinois, the Mi- 
chigan, and the North-west territories, equal in extent 
to four Englands, the Missouri territory is thus de- 
scribed in the American ** Traveller's Directory :" 
"Boundaries — On the north, unsettled countr}' ; south, 
" Louisiana, and Gulf of Mexico ; east, Upper Canada, 
" North-west territory, Illinois territory, Kentucky, 
" Tenessee, Mississippi territory, and Louisiana ; west, 
" the Pacific Ocean, and south-west the Spanish inter- 
" nal provinces. Extent from north to south, about 
" 1380 miles; from east to west, about 1680 miles. 
" Area, about 1,580,000 square miles." The popu- 
lation is as yet something inadequate^ being only 
21,000. 

It is curious to observe^ for how much, or rather 

for how little^ the rights of the real proprietors 

of the soil, the Indians, count in these convenient 

'distributions : tliey are in fact considered as a race of 

wild animals, not less injurious to settlement and cul- 
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thration than wolves and bears ; but too strong, or too 
cunning to be exterminated exactly in the same way : 
dieir final extinction, however, is not less certain. Then 
wiH the Queen of the Pacific ascend the throne of un- 
disputed empire, ^^ et vktrix dominabitur Orbi.'* 
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No. III. 
OF THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. 

*' The United States^ despairing of producing good manners, or 
« a regard for private duties, by infusing into government the strongest 
** solidtadons to disr^ard public duties, endeavour to secure the 
'* morality of government, as the best security against the licen- 
tiousness of the people. They forbear to excite ambition and 
" avarice by hereditary orders, or separate interests ; and provide 
" agcdnst both, by election, responsibility, and division of power. 
** They exclude die vicious moral qualities, fear, and superstition, 
" as elements of government; and select for its basis, the most per- 
" feet moral quality of human nature." — An Inquiry into the Prin* 
ciplei, and Policy of the Government of the United States, by John 
Taylor, Virginia,* 
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INTRODUCTION. 

1 HE observations I am about to ojflPer on the American 
Government refer less to its forms and details, which are 
sufficiently understood, than to its principles, and to the 
essential points of difference betwixt it and all existing 
governments. In considering these, I shall endeavour 
to follow the route traced by the Americans themselves, 
by beginning with general principles, and thence de- 
ducing the constituent elements of their polity; preserving 
throughout, the line of argument adopted by what is 

* I am much indebted to this abl^ expositor of Repubisean 
principles, for the information he has afforded me on the American 
<^ovemment; were his manner equal to his matter, his " Inquiry*' 
could not but produce a sensible effect on the science of politics; 
as it is, thex strength and originality of his intellect amply rewal^ 
die labour of a perusal. 
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termed the Democratic party, in opposition to the Fe- 
deralists, some of whom hold principles widely dif- 
ferent. 

SECTION I. 

OF NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY, 

Individual advantage is the object for which men 
unite in society, and sacrifice a portion of individual 
liberty. Government is compounded of the portions so 
sacrificed. The purport of its creation is to guarantee 
the aggregate of these individual advantages which con- 
stitute the public good. But although almost all govern- 
ments confess this end of their being, yet having been 
founded, not upon a recognition of the principle, but 
upon the usurpation of some, and the weakness of others, 
the public good has been almost invariably resolved into 
the good of one man, denominated a king or emperor, 
or of a few denominated nobles, and privileged classes. 
The Americans had the singular advantage of being cat 
led upon to build up a frame of government ab initio^ so 
that no reason could exist for legitimating an abuse, 
merely because it was established. They were called 
upon too, at a period, when men's minds were thorough- 
ly, imbued both with a knowledge of the principle, and 
with a deep sense of the calamities which a neglect of it 
had inflicted on the world. They therefore considered 
it as the key-stone and cement of their social edifice. 

The end and purpose of government having thus 
been agreed upon, the question naturally arose of how 
this end was to be obtained? Here a previous con- 
sideration became necessary ; namely, upon what basis 
governments had been and should be erected. All 
governments evidently depended upon power, and all pre* 
tended a right to the power they exercised* The origin 
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however, of this right was variously asserted, and derived 

from a variety of sources ; sometimes it was heaven-born ; 

sometimes an inheritance; now a prescription; now a 
contract betwixt the government and the people. As 

the American constitution acknowledges none of these 
derivations, it is necessary to give each of them a brief 
consideration, both to mark this point of distinction, 
betwixt it and other governments, and also to be able 
more safely to determine, to which party most essen- 
tially belongs the invaluable attribute of political justice. 
1st. — The plea of some men to a Divine right to 
govern others, has antiquity on its side: it seems to 
have been successfully resorted to by the governing 
classes in the kingdoms of early Greece : almost all their 
heroes and chieftains claimed kindred with Jupiter, and 
were rectilinear descendants from Hercules and Theseus. 
Claims so exalted, were however, to be supported by a 
superiority of mental and bodily aidowments, in some 
degree commensurate; so that the sturdy warriors, who 
led the van of the fight, and bore the tempest of battle 
on shields, which the less practised strength of their 
followers was inadequate to wield, might exclaim, pro- 
bably with as much truth as vanity ; 

Paganism was, however, too lax a. system, and the 

tendency of the Greeks to freedom and knowledge too 

. strong, for divine right long to maintain an ascendancy 

• over them : it was buried with the Heraclidae, and would 

probably have been forgotten with oracles and omens, 

' had not the early Christian church borrowed a similar 

notion from the Jewish dispensations, and employed 

it as an instrument to perfect an alliance with civil 

government; to aid the usurpatiws of which, the 
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Clergy, in consideration of value received, lent that 
Rig^ Dmne^ which in their own hands proved so 
efficacious an instrument of subjugation. 

As longj however, as the Feudal system held its 
maturity of strength, the doctrine of Divine Right, 
seems to have had but a vague and partial effect on 
the military Aristocracies which frequently usurped and 
(Concentrated the whole powers of government. * It was 
not until these were broken up, that we find it assum- 
ing an important rank among political principles. 

' In England,- it attained the zenith of its influence 
under the Stuarts; but exposed and confounded by 
philosophy, it grew out of vogue at the period of the 
RevoluticHi; so that it seems to have been pretty 
generally laid by among the antiquated notions of past 
generations, with this exception, however, in its favour, 
diat it should b^ again brought forward whenever a 
period of political delusion should favour its resurrec- 
tion ; for though it bears its native absurdity somewhat 
ostentatiously on its front, it is a natural favourite with 
p<^ticians, both on account of the ingenious manner in* 
which it confounds the intelligible with the mysterious, 
the cause of bad men with that of a benevolent Deity ; 
and also from its inestimable quality, of rendering 
reason superfluous. 

2. A right of inheritance in some men to govern 
others, may be thus exprest; ^^ My father governed 
** your faAer ; therefore^ I have a right to govern you." 
A formula which carries little more authority with it, 
than if one should say^ ^* My father murdered . your 

* The honest Bishop of Ctfflisle's speech against the deposition 
of Richard II. seems tp be a hix sM^nient of this doctcini^ as 
maintained by churolimen ;> wl^ile the event shews how little it was 
able to influence the la>[ nobility. 
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** &tlMr, therefore I have a right to murder yotu^ 
The siniple exiisteiioe of the fket confers &o ri^t 
Admit the right in the terms of the proposition,- and it 
will stand thus; ^<rMy father had a right to govern 
** your father, therefore I hare a right to gOTem you :*' 
that is, you inherit your father's rights to govern my 
fiither; — granted ; but you cannot claim as an inheiil^ 
ance that which your father did not possess, namely^ a 
right to govern me, who was not then bom* 

This imperfect analogy, however, betwixt the in- 
heritance of property, and that of power ; a perpetual 
inaccuracy with regard to the meaning of such words as 
Crown, Oovemnient, and Kingdom, (an inaccuracy to 
be 'expected in times and persons little accustomed to 
consider the import of abstract terms) together with a 
natural propensity in the human mind to regard that 
which is, as that which should be, have patched up the 
idol of Legitimacy, or Hereditary Right ; an absurdity of 
the same character with Divine Right, but more likely 
to keep its footing in an enlightened age, • because it 
claims an alliance with that reason, which the former 
religiously discards. - 

3. Custom has been allowed in certain cases to con- 
fer right; is it therefore in itself right, or does it be- 
come so from certain associations ? It is clearly not 
right in itself, because customs itiay be absurd, inhuman, 
or impious. That it sometimes becomes right, seems 
equdly indisputable. By what rule, therefore, must' 
Custom be tried, to discover in it the quality of a right ? 
— Why is any custom absurd, or inhuman? Because 
by militating^ against reason ^r humanity, it produces 
evil, instead of good. Here then we perceive a standa*^ 
by which custom may be tried ; that of Utility. 

Prescriptive rights to power must be examined there* 
fore by this rule ; but if it be essential to their approYnU 

2 
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that they should be so examined, their atithoHty reM on 
another basis than that of prescription^ namely, that cff 
Utility. 

Since therefore, Prescription requires the sanction of 
UtiTity to become right, by itself it cbnveys no right 

4. It was probably the evident inadequacy of these 
sanctions, which gave rise to the supposition of a Con^ 
tract betwixt the government, and the people, which 
was so far ;&v tribute paid to the more enlightened 
nations of mankind on this subject. I proceed to con« 
ftider the validity of such a contract 

A contract is an agreement betwixt two parties to do, 
or forbear certain things. The validity of a contract 
dq^ends: Ist. On the right of the parties to enter ifatd^ 
it; and this depends on the right they have previously 
over the subject-matter of the contract ; for if they have 
no such right, the contract has no more validity than 
an agreement betwixt two thieves, to divide the property 
of an honest man. 2d. On the ability of the parties to 
perform it : without such ability, it is equivalent to an 
agreement to cut up the moon in quarters; it is an 
. absurdity. 

How far does a Contract betwixt a government and a 
nation, answer to these conditions? 

If a right to power be derived from a Contract, it did 
not exist previous to that Contract : but the government 
Af consisting of one, or of fifty persons ccmtracts with the 
nation J5, consisting of 5,000j000 ; therefore A has as 
much right to govern J5, as £ has to govern A ; but by 
the hypothesis, A contracts to obtain this fight, there- 
fore A did not previously possess it, and was not in a 
condition to contract. Again, the validity of a contract 

* If the parties are conscious of their inability, the contract is 
fraudulent, if unconscious, they are " quoad hoc^* no better than 
idiots. 
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depends on the ability of the contracting parties to fulfil 
it: I^ however, A and B, have not both a right to 
power, it must be lodged in J}, since ^ is to derive it 
from B ; then either B has both the right and the 
power, or B has the right, and A the power ; in the for- 
mer case) B is dependant on Aj and must necessarily 
want ability to fulfil the contract ; in the latter case, the 
ability is wanting to J5, so that a fair contract is im-* 
possible.* 

Admit, however, that a contract could be framed, 
binding on the contracting, or supposed contracting 
parties themselves ; by what rule could these pretend to 
bind their posterity? Grant that my ancestors could, 
and did legally deliver themselves into bondage to 
yours, could they therefore deliver me to you; the 
unborn to the unborn ? Whatever right they had to 
contract for themselves, the same must I have to con- 
Xract for myself. Should the analogy of testamentary 
dispositions, and entails be adduced to support the right 
of existing societies to bind their descendants, it may be 
answered, that post-obit dispositions of every kind are 
creations of society. In a state of nature, the rights of 
each individual dia with him ; under the social system, 
they are prolonged, not surely for his own advantage 
(for it would be a little absurd to suppose all the pre- 
sent inhabitants of the earth, merely usufructuaries for 
the benefit of their deceased ancestors) but for the 
general good. We are thus conducted to -a right 
deduced, not from Contract, but Utility. 

* However hypothetical this statement may appear, it is. strictly 
conformable to experience. Histqxy afibrds us no example of a 
contract, in the fair sense of the wprdl^ betwixt .'a government and a 
nation. In civil contests, the prevf^nji^ party has imposed terms on 
the other, more or less severe, more.orles&advafidujeous, in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the tnumph, or the surmiug raeani of 
resistance. 
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The. 4Sf^^^^^^ rgectiixg , thezje&re these ftsxtBBtic 
bases of goverameott percdved there>was .one Jug^ 
upon whkh no qn^tion could be raised; namely, .jA|e 
^^ht pf each individual to bestow that vihidti bdoi^^ed 
toninu 

V Badb individual^ as has been observedf sacrifices, on 
ca^t^ng into society^ a certain portion of his freedom, 
tlfi^t i^ of his absolute and unlimited right over his own 
person and property : but these portions so sacrificed, 
afe. pot lost, nor to be made an a{q)anage for the 
s^l^pgest; but they constitute a general stock of 
national power to be used for the public good. 

The Right of distribution resides in the nation^ 
because national power is a property incapable of being 
tra^&r^ed to individuals; and this Right constitntn 
National Sovereignty, the only legitimate origin <tf 
government. ** For the ancient species of compact," 
say^ Mr. Taylor, p. 426. ^^ our policy hfis substituted a 

{chaip of subordination suspended from its principle 

of the right of self-government. Our political 
*^ sovereignty is the first Unk, and our government the 
^V Second.*' 

SECTION II. 

OF THE SYSTEM OF ORDERS* 

The Americans having, by means of Conv^tions, 
given life to the principle of National Sovereignty, pro- 
ceeded to consider what forto of government. would be 
mott «ki unison with it. They had the liglit of age^to- 
guide them in their selection ; and the result of it mil/ 
instruct^ us to what purpose they employed the means 
within their grasp ; how far they bxa to.be.ooftsidered as 
senile. iniiilttor» of European institutions, and howrjG^- 
they have enlarged the limits of political science^ 
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*Ihe ihroe, fAmj^ br^ had bMn to 

fgmenSfyMtf aod {Hronoiiiiced to be eril, that diere waa 
never a question of them in America. The oompipiiiid 
forp, however, or system of Orders was so fiur firoaa 
beiQg incladed in . this sentence, that it is general^ 
regarded in other countries, and even by a small bftt 
respectable party in America, as the archetype of Arir 
own government Mr. Adam's <' Defenc^t'' ^eems tp 
have been written for the expreM purpose of proving^ 
that this. either was, or ought to be^ the case ; and the 
Federalists are^ for the most part, followers of the sani^ 
doctrine. The question therefore demands examination. 
If both the fundamental principles, and experimental 
eftcts of this system are wholly ^ifierent from those of 
the American policy, it would be absurd to insist npcn 
their being copies one of the other. 

The peculiar merit of the system of Orders, or 
Estates^ is admitted to consist in th^ equilibrium main*- 
tained among them, each acting as a check upon th^ 
other. The means by which this effect is produced are 
also admitted to be jealousy, and a balance of power. 
The result is iasserted to be the greatest political happiness 
« of which mankind are capable. 

Political theories are objects of ridicule to practical 
politicians, yet Plato's republic would seem the vulga-> 
rest matter of fact, if compared with the system of 
Orders, as laid down in theory. 

Three Estates, or Orders, naturally hostile^ and 
equal in power, are to be held, like the Ass in the 
Fable, or Mahomet's Coffin, in a state of perpetual 
aeutrality, by the operation of the evil moral quality^ . 
jealousy ! I know of nothing with which to compare, 
such an ingenious piece of moral mechanism,^ except the 
celebrated dagger scene in The Critic. Were experi- 
enioe however in its favour, its theoretical effigy would 
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lie tutiiDfHMaiit ; btti the deep imd sober Wftinmg of 
bktoi^ flatly contradicto its pretenooo^r Histoiy uHs 
OS) tfuit the three ingredients of the compoHtidt MoAtti^ 
ehy^ Aristocracy^ and Democracy, alik^ no^MDkms when 
sffigle» have exhibited the same deleterious qudities 
Qtld^ every (orrik cS combination ; and that so far from 
hXfAag erer been held in equilibrium one by another, 
the moment of their approximation to a balance has ever 
been the signal foy dtil wars, terminating in a fbsion erf* 
the lAole compound into one mass of anarchy, ot* 
despotism. 

Air^oeracy and Democracy were the pretailing forms 
^ Oreoaa polity. The repeated straggles of the two 
fitctkms, throu^oot Oreeoe generally, and id eadi 
l^aflicttlai' city, denote at least an approximation to a 
balance, since neither party could completely previd 
over the other ; but did they therefore preserve tran- 
ifttillity and freedom ? Did they not^ on the contrary, 
deliter die noblest race of men that eter existed, into 
the benumbing embrace of absolute power ? 

Ir e have little certain knowledge of the early Monar* 
dry of Rome. Its lineaments, however, exhibit some 
traces of a system of Orders, consisting of a King, 
Senate, and People. It lasted until the king fdtt himsdf 
sti^ong enough to oppi*ess, and the people io resist; 
when eeeh party had recourse to arms, and the contest 
was so far doubtful, that the existence of the Republic 
was jeopardized. The government afterwards fell into 
the bands of the Senate, with their relations and con* 
nections, the ^tnctans, who probably at this period 
constituted dn Aristocracy, according to the origistf 
sense of the word. As the Plebeians grew sensible trf 
their own weight, they put themselves into competttiott 
with the Patricians, for the purpose of opening thcrr 
monopoly of dignities, and breaking down' tKlrir accn- 



mnlattofi of pfopefty, by meaxm oF the Agrsriatt'La^. 
Tlie fiife of dh Aose who attempted t\A m^ftstire, lidt** 
#ithistaiidhi^ f hdf taiettts dnd popttlaritf , cltnxlj proved, 
Aat the Ari^tdcradcal party, notwithstanding it* oc<*f 
siondi concessions, still maintained an ascendan^, 
which could be levelled only by civil war. Maritis wia 
dke fii%t Plebeian consal t thenceforth ther contest seems 
equal, bnt the result wa* slavery to all. 

We t^ead over again the history of Greece in that 
of the Italian republics. The nobles and people were 
so far balanced, that neither Could, entirely, put tiown 
the other. In their towns the body of the citizens pre- 
vailed i the exiled or defeated nobles took refuge in Qi£^ 
castles, afftong their Vassals; devastated the country, 
united with foreign powers, and thus recovered tb^ 
lost ground; but the restoration of the equilibriuifi 
never restored freedom ; the result was the establishment 
<yf a tyrant, of one party or the other : his reign in some 
degree set up the system of Orders, which lasted until 
it approached an equilibrium, by the awakening of the 
people to a sense of their oppression and strength, when 
the edifice tumbled to ruin. < 

The institutions of modem European governments 
are dl of Feudal origin, changed and modified by time, 
and accident. 

The Feudal system is itsdlf a eurkms illustration of 
tihe effect of Orders in government. It prevailed gene- 
rally through Europe from the dissolution of the 
Roman empire almost to our own times ; it had there- 
fore some principle of durabihtyt but its dissolution 
Ikas constantly taken place at the moment ttie equilibrium 
of Orders seaned established. 

In it5i infancy, as in its pld age, it consisted of three 
estiates, a Kin^, a Nobility, and the free Tenants. Dur- 
ing several centuries, the power of the Kongs and People 
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W19 dtUrt m the btImiGe» againsl thai of.the NobiKty: 
glienatioo destroyed the power of the great Tassa)^* 
while that ' of ^ the C^wn oontinaed to increase^ at the 
expense of those who had formerly overawed itf until in 
France under the Bourbons, in Spldn under Charies Y. 
aBi his successors, in England under the Tudprs aod 
StaarlSy it elevated itsdf above both the Nobles and Peo- 
ple, the latter of vrfiom it employed as the instrument of 
its elMilioii, forcing the degraded pobility into the rank 
of counters and dependants. During these changes, the 
oOnditioii of the people changed also ; they rpse rapidly 
into importance^ so that by the time the Crown ha4 
oampiited its triumph over the Barons, they stood upon 
the ground of equality with^t. But the wheel did not 
stxip : the orders thiur equalised, did not ranain suspend- 
ed in «li equilibrium of everlasting inactivity : in £n^ 
land^ where the progress of events had been most rapid, 
a civil war ensued,- and it woidd be difficult to di$jp|piS6f ^ 
any thing resembling a balance ef Orders from tbispi^^od 
to that of the Revolution. In France the sfune effis^s 
were produced more slowly; there was no mentic^ ipf a 
balance of orders under Louis XIV. or XV. ; but an 
approximation towards it appeared under their un&u-- 
tunate successor ; we know the result was any thing hut 
the so much celebrated repose of mutual jealousy. . . 

There is another and more important peri9d to. be 
examined; that of the present generntion* If we oan 
now discover tranquillity and happiness resulting fypfa 
a balance of Orders, the Americans may mistrust i^v 
constitution, and leave the Federalists to interpret it.^ . 

Power follows wealth ; where one is, th^re will the oU;^er 
be also. The Faidal Aristocracy rested upon the. solid 
foundation of property ; with the church, itdivid^the 
wealth as well as the posirer of Europe. The power of the 
Crown, which succeeded it, did not rest precisely upon 
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tbe same basis: alienation md commerpe^ which, had 
impoverished the Barons, had eoridied t}ie CoBMSiens 
m the same prc^xyrtion, but the change had been grp^ 
dual) and habits of submission ccmdnued to grre the 
Crown advantages not naturally bdonging to it; it is 
tfa^efore simple enough that it should have acquired ma 
immense accessicm of power in this interval of Baww^ial 
weakness, and popular ignorance; but to repover the 
same or even a still greater d^*ee after the people had 
both i^t and used thdr strength^ was a prpceas more 
cotnplicated ; the consideration of which involves the 
question of the bdance, as at present existing. . • 

When Buonaparte assumed a place among the ltgi> 
ttmate ^sovereigns of Eun^e, he readify peroeivedt that 
not^hstanding his immense military force^ theve would 
beiilo stability in the imperial throne, unless be oould 
succeed in raising such a countervailing power to:tfa«t 
of the people, as existed under the ancient regime. 
The attempt was made under a partial and narrow view 
of-^ircumstanoes r not even Buonaparte could create an 
aristocracy, which iiad been the work <^ events and times 
^revocable. Had he succeeded, the history of France 
would have foretold to him how little his family 
would have proJ5ted by it. He did not succeed, but 
created a Peerage of phantoms, which added neither 
support nor lustre to his throne; slaves in prosperity, 
summer flics in the winter of his downfidL He felt this 
error, and on his return from Elba sought to build on a 
surer foundation ; but the real state of the questfcm was 
then revealed; it was this, that the true strength of a 
nation resides in the body of the Pec^le, and that govern- 
ments which are not founded upon the principle of 
National Sovereignty, by which is implied a right in the 
nation to choose its aim agents, mu«t rely for their sup- 
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port upon force aod fraud. Thet people are never will* 
ing and knowing victims. Little need be said of France 
sipce the restoration of the Boqrbons : it is evident that 
tfa# ingredients are wanting for compounding a new 
s^pvtera of ^E^st^'tesy it only therefore remains to be 9een 
what; fraud and f^niqe can eS^t, against the rij^t of 
aalf^govi^iiment. This seems acknowledged, that they 
who use them^ have as yet little wnfidence in tb^ 
vreapons. 

I proceed to consid^ the English system, regarded by 
Mr. Adams, as the most perfect exemplification of the 
system of Orders, with its anti-attriti<m wheels of mutual 
jealousy. 
. ^< T^e constitutional govcmm^t of this island," says 
Blackstone^ ^^ is so admirably tempered and compound- 
ed, that nothing can endanger or hurt it, but destroy- 
ing the equilibrium of power between one branch of 
"the legislature and the rest,*' l.p. 51. The three 
co^uals are necessarily equal to one another ; there- 
fore the House of Peers is equal in power to the 
CroM'n. Power follows wealth ; he who commands the 
wealth of others, commands the power attached to that 
wealth. The King of England, besides a personal re- 
yenue of 1,000,000^ commands as much more as maiiv- 
tains an army of nearly 100,000 regular troops, a con- 
siderable fleet, an immense body of civil agents, with 
abundance of pensioners and other persons, attached 
aither by hope or fear to its interests : let the popular 
strength be deducted from either side, and the two 
parties take the field with their own resources, virould tjbt 
contest be prolonged half an hour? Would ther^ be n 
contest ? Shall it be said the parties are cquA)> beeimse 
the GrowBi dares not attempt the lives or property of the 
Peers; I ask, why dares i| not? becaoi)^ the third 
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party would tteceasarily take a part in the.oont€9t; 
•^T b^ this proves any thaig but an equality betwixt 
tl» two.* 

Is the House of Peers equal in power to the pot>ular 
branch of the constitution ? The power of a represen- 
tative body is to be measured by that of the represented ; 
a small portion only of the English people is repr^ 
seated; yet even this portion far exceeds, in the sum 
total of its property, that of thi^ aristocratical brandb, 
who bring with them the weight only of th<^ir itidividwd 
estates. If in this condition it be no match for the 
Commons^ much less would it be felt, if weighed against 
the whole strength of the People, according to d^ 
theory of the constitution, and according to the inter- 
pretation of it by its admirers in America. In FranciQ, 
the Nobility, at the period of the revolution, far exceeded 
the Englii^ peerage in all the essential qualities of an 
aristocracy^ It had more wealth, greater numbers, 
ampler privileges, and deeper prgudices in its &vour ; 
yet it was not more sensibly fdt than the fiy on the buIKs 
horn against the power of the People. 

It remains to consider the equilibrium of power he- 
twixt the Crown and the People. Whatever die Crown 
possesses, it derives from the People; there can there^- 
fore be no natural equilibrium betwixt them. 

Wfa^i Peter the hermit began to preach the crusades^ 
there was nothing like equality of power betwixt hna 
and the smallest of his oongr^ations. When he set 
out for Asia at the head of 4 or 500,000 fanatics, dieat 

* At long as the noMlity were neidfy formiiialile to eh^ cro#a, 
the latter watched over thoHi^ b^eld them with jfaU^flyj ap4,]5ai|§ht 
every pecasion tQ diminish their paver. Does the CTQyfi\ any longer 
watch oyer, or seek to diminish their number and infiqence ? Doeit 
it create a ^ batch of peen^ fbr the sake of having so many additional 
enemiei?' ■• ■ > ' 

B B 4 
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wjM no equilibrium betwixt them and him : a$ long a» 

thp^^u^i^ lasted they , were a^abeoliitdy bis mtim- 

meats as his beads and sta£ Whoever can eubstitirtie 

kis, i^iterest in my rnind^ in the place of my own, i& 

.my master, more absolutely than if he held me 

inbond^. It is this reflection which must guide as to 

an estiipate of the comparative strength of the Crown 

an4 Pepple in England. If the latter can be induced 

to. b^e[ve their interest demands a standing army»; and 

^such a system of taxation as shall mortgage^ the whcde 

property of the nation into the hands of a lew intfi^- 

duals; it is quite clear the power will uq long^ be^ in 

•their hands, but in those of the Crown which holds, the 

sword, and in those of the mortgagees to whom their 

jNToperty is pledged. . v- -oj >• 

The National Sovereignty is therefore in the hands!^>of 
two parties. The Crown and a new Orde^ in the cattle^ 
entitled the Monied Interest. The history of tUsroider 
is contained in our annals from the time, of Sir Rf4)^?t 
.Walpole^ who first built it up against the land^ or 
Tory interest. , ?£ 

It is natural to enquire, how an enli^tened naljiim 
could he tempted into this act of political suicide, M«oy 
causes were combined to produce it ; the landed inieansst 
fell into disrepute from its tory principles; nat{oi|iil. 
animosities were carefully fostered, to hurry the p0t^le* 
into French wars and German alliances; debt was ^, 
natural consequence^ and taxation the consequence; jqS: 
debt Taxation is naturally unpopular; the diiUesf;^ 
knave will feel through.^ his pocket, and the fis^in^: 
quickly becomes as general as the cause of it; it i^iia; 
here the principle of fraud began to exercise itself : it , 
was not easy to persuade the payers of taxes that ^h^. 
did not feel them, but it yfjf» attempted and ^^d {^Nifi^; 
ble to persuade thein, thajt this unea$y semystioib i^ > 
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^e % rash or boO, the sttrdit Bymptxjfin ofvigbro^ 
h^Cb^ and whea dik was dotue^ it ^^^xi\^t^k&f 
easy to go a step farther, and assoiie l^tetki 1t"#ks^'i^' 
only a symptom of good health, \mt i&t}iA]fibi^^uit' 
of it.' '-''■'' <-''\ 

We catch a glimpse oT the icx)rd8 and piiB^^ \iy' 
which this machinery was played off, in the fiffii chi^teV^ 
of Sterne's poethumons works. He was employed^* fi^^ 
says, to write a pamphlet iii defence bf 1^ ^tllcl&ri'^ 
Walpole, and he thus describes the course he todfe^f ^ 
** i jiffirmed that the high price of provisions so louSfj^^^ 
'* complained of, aroise from the riches aiid a^uishce 
'^ daily flowing into the kingdom^ under the auspic^ oT 
^' our mhiister. Aild tibatthe accumulation of'tax^^ ^ 
'^ hke the rising of rents, was the surest token oti 

nation's thriving'; that the deamess of mark^ wi^ 

Aese niew imposts of government, necessarily dbubledl 
.*^ industry ; and that an increase of this naiural kitiHc^ / 
'^ mamtfattttte^'Vfv& adding to the capital stock of the.. 
*< commonwealth. I lamented the fatal ^ects tobe,^ 
'^ apprehended from all these heats, animosities, and 
f^ reviiit^, whidi I said, / had good reason to affirm, 
*^ were but a method of acting and instilling treason _ 
" under cover ;^ for that whenever the minister wa«.^ 
<^ abdsed, tAefcVig' nvas attacked. 
. ** Tbis book of mine has been the codex, or ars 
^^ pdHieai of ail the ministerial sycophants, ever since* 
*^.that era^ i&r'I have scarcely met with a paragriqph iii 
^* any of the state-hireling writers for many years past, 
*^ that I could not trace fairly back to my own code.*' 

The sqparate interests created by debt and^ taxation, 
have both in zeal^ axtd numbc^r, b^en powerfiiil aijiscSiaries 
of this vysteni i a part i£ey ^are the better ablei^ play 
from Chev ceMfiteetttrftt{c^^ theitph^re they CMieiipy, and 
the aid of^ir v^al preiiE. AH these advanttfjo^ would 
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' probably howeweaCf haye been found' inauiScient, had 
there existed any uncontaxninated orgaot of public opi- 
luon, or none $o styling itself* In the first ca6e, die 
good sense of the nation would have pierced the cloud 
of sophistry, and having discovered the light, would 
have had resolution to fallow it. In the latter, the 
^untain of simply, would either have been cfaoaked by 
despoti$in and Turkish darkness, or (which is more 
probable) would bave forcibly worked itself a new and 
purer channel. 

The consummation of the pretended system of balances, 
is to transfer to the Crown and JMonied Interest, so 
much of the People's property as will enrich the latter, 
^uod enable the former eifectually to protect it in its 
ipoUatiions, The following extr^ict will show, this to be 
tho Democratic view of the system. 

^^ The effect oS opposite interest^ one ei&riched by, 
*' and governing the otber» correctly follows its cause. 
*^ One iqiterest is a tyrant, the other its slavve. In 
^^ ^BritMU) one of these interests owes to the other above 
<^ ten hundred millions of pounds sterling, ^fejiich 
^\ W4)uld require twelve nuUions of slaves to discharge, 
^^ ^at eighty pounds sterling each. If the debtor interest 
^* amounts to ten millions of souls^ and would be worth 
^^ forty pounds sterling round, sold for slaves, it pays 
<^ tweliire and an half per centum on its capitation value, 
*< to the creditor interest, for the exclusive items of debt 
^' a^ bank*stock. This profit for their masters, made 

by those who are calkd freemen, greatly exceeds 

what is generally made by those who are called silaves. 
*^ But aa nothing is calculated except two item% by in- 
^^ eluding IIm payments for useless offices, excessive 
^' sslariesp and &t sinecures, it is evident that one inte-* 
<^ rest melkw o«t of the other, a &r greater profit than 
'^ if it had sold this other, ¥nd placed the money in the 
^' most productiye state of usance. 






^* Whatever destroys an unity of interest between a 
** government and a nation, infallibly produces oppress 
^^ sion and hatred. 'Humiin conception is unable to 
*' invent a scheme, more capable of afflicting mankind 
^ with these eidls, than that of paper and patronage. 
** It divides a nation into two groups, creditors and 
^ ddbtors; the first supplying its want of physical 
^ strength, by alliances with fleets and armies, and prae- 
*^ tising the most unblushing corruption. A consd* 
^* ousness of inflicting or suffering injuries, fills eadi 
<< with malignity towards the other. This malignity 
<< firstil>^tsa multitude of penalties, punishments, and 
^^ executions, and then vengeance. A legislature, in 
a nirti(^ where the system of paper and patronage 
prevails, will be governed by that interest, and legb- 
** late in its favour. It is impossible to do this without 
** legislating to the injury of the other interest, that is, 
^ the great mass of the nation. Such a legislature will 
*^ create imnecessary offices, that themsdves or dieir 
** relatione may be endowed with them. They wi|l 
^ lavish the revenue, to enrich themselves. They wW 
•* biSTTow for the nation, that they may lend. They 
"** will offer lenders great profits, that they may 
** share in them. As grievances gradually excite nafional 
** discontent, they will fix the yoke more securdy, by 
*^ making it gradually heavier. And they will finally 
^* avow and maintain their corruption, by establishing 
<< an irresistible standing army, not to defend the nation, 
<^ but to defend a system foi plundering the nation.^ 
Taylor, p. S8. 
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SECTION HI. 



ON tH£ AMERZCAN ^SYSTEM. 



iSI OTJiriTKSTAMDiKO the evid^ce of history^ that the 
syrtem of Orders has grown out of feudalism, its dieorists 
have maintained it to be, the producticm of &te, or 
nature, and mankind have, through this belief, been 
hitherto ^^ held enchanted (to use Mr. Taylor's ekpres- 
,^^- toon) within the circle of the numerical aMJysis." 
Mature, according to this doctrine, engenders Monarchy, 
Aristocracy, and Democracy, all founded on evil m^ral 
qualities ; and man has nothing left to do, but to coat- 
pound three evils, in the best way he can, to4 extract 
nutriment from poisons. 

>. The American system, supposes moral liberty, or a 
power of choosing betwixt good and evil t without this 
altribute, Naticmal Sovereignty would be only an osten- 
tiitiout display of human weakness : a nation, willing 
its own interest, yet unable to pursue it, would exhibit 
A^ tormenting, yet ludicrous aspect, of a poEtical 
Tantalus. 

•Man, bdng free to choosy cannot but dioose: he 
hw moral propensities, subject to universal morailaws. 
^ The strongest moral propensity of man (says Mr. 
** Taylor, p. 76.) is to do good to himself. This begets 
*< a propensity to do evil to others, for the saker of dfnng 
** good to himself." This propensity, bdng ^v«med 
by motives, is capable of increase or diminutibiit. To 
whatever increases it, we give the name of a vicious 
excitement, and vice versa. Government, being .com- 
posed of individuals, and by individuals, ootitains, and 
gencarates the same moral qualities, whidi will be good 
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or evil, in proportion to tlie excitements it contdnt ta 
good or evil propensities. Upon this view of the 
question, a new mode of analysis is obtained, by 
means of which, governments are defined, not accord- 
ing to numerical classifications, but to their moral 
qualities. 

The American system proposes to dimintsh evU in 
government, by weakening its generative princi{de;> that* 
is, by a&rding the least possible excitement to evil 
moral qualities, both in the government and in tke 
people* 

'^ Government, (says- Mr. Taylor, p. 159,) whose 
^* elementf ftrf firaud or force, will naturally excke 
<< tb^.^vi} moral qualities of human nitture ; and thoit- 
^* whose element is reason, can only excite its good. 
<< A^d if every government mu$t rely for continuanoi^^ 
*^ either on force, or fraud, or on reason, it follows that ' 
every government must be founded in good or in 
evil principles." He enumerates as evil moral prlnoiif 
pies pf government, *^ Hereditary order, and exdift^ 
fliye privilege, legal religion, l^al freedom of enquiiy, 
accumulation of power, patronage or corruption, 
i^orance, virtual representation, judicial uncontrou}^ 
^^ fhnding, and an oligarchy of banks. The good are» 
^^ nartioxial sovereignty, equality of civil rights, fireedom 
<^ of ^^i^on, ai^d of inquiry, division of power, know« 
led^ uncorriipted representation, and actual rc^pon^ 
si^ity." Taylor, p. 406. 

^ bare, enumeration of principles- will not ^ con- 

sti^tf^ a gopd government ; it is necessary it should be 

moulded oi^ and in them. Let us examine how fiur 

this is the case with the government of« the United 

States. 

J St. — National Sovereignty has been determined to 
be th^ oojly legitimate origin of power : it is thdrefiiK^ 
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the 0aky mcrvel batb of go v e mm enty iXtA coaseqaentlyy 
dit^ only one capable of generating good moral ^a-^ 
liliefi. 

National Sovereignty is incapable of dienatioii, for 
ila Mpremaey being absolute in every point of time, it 
cannot be divested of it, even by its own act ; still lest 
by any power derived from itself. Hence follows a 
sMkii]^ difference betwixt the American system, and 
that of Estates, or Orders. According to the latter, 
tine Oovemment is the nation, because the three Estates 
are the nation ; it is therefore illimitable, for the Same 
reaaon that National Sovereignty is illimitable.. Ac- 
oordkig to the former, Government is an agency, and 
therefore limited by the will and intention of the nation. 
- History tetb us, that to in<mre national tranquillity, 
there must be lodged, in some portioil of the body corpo- 
rate^ a preponderating power, against which, opposition 
is useless t the contrary to which, is a tendency to equal- 
isadon^ ot pretended balances,^ by which nations have 
ever been convulsed, and finally ruined. 

Tranquillity and happiness, are not synonymous. A 
imm i§ tmnquil, because he has no reason to be agitated, 
or he is tranqttil, because agitation will procure him no 
rdief. Turkey, Russia, France, Spain, England, and 
the United States, have been all tranquil for consider- 
aUe periods, under very different forms of government ; 
but t^ese forms all agreed in the particular, of a pre- 
ponderating power, though variously lodged. In Tur- 
key, and Russia, it seems resident in the Throne^ and a 
military Arktocracy ; in France, (before the Revolution,) 
and in Spain^ in the Throne more exclusively, being 
shaatod with less independent Aristocracies ; wader Bo- 
naparte, it was in the Army, of which he was the chief; 
in England^ it has fidlen into the hands of the Crown 

and Maaied interest ; in the United States, it is in the 

2 



faaudtt of die lUiion. We may oteerfe that in ' lA these 
oaiet) exc^t the lest^ it 19 Icx^ed ih the hands of & itt^ 
noricyi flfid coas^netitly depends upon force and ffanf. 
L^til religicms, and standing armies are therefore'ticte^ 
mon to them All In the latter case thia; powet* nm 
upon a natural basis, and therefore, ne^^ no arfifieiiA 
means of defence. Tranquillity is pr^serred) b^caui^ 
there is no prc^rtion betwixt the strength of the few 
interested in destroying, and of the many interested in 
maintaining it. ' 

dd. -^ Equality of Qvil Rights. All men existing in 
society make an equal sacrifice of their freedom, becMse 
all have equally an absolute right over their personsraidd 
property. Thte extent of the sacrifice being the mtti* 
sure of the right, and the absolute right over a shillmg 
being equal to the absolute right over a pound, in as 
much as it would be an act no less immoral to deprive 
the possessor of the one than of the other, inequality of 
property does not superinduce inequality of rights : but 
rights being equal, no man can be born with a right to 
command another; therefore, hereditary ordep^ and In- 
heritable privileges, are necessarily excluded from the 
American system. 

Men have a right over that which is their own ; either 
to give it or withhold it ; and they have also a right to 
receive that, which others have a right to give. The 
former would be negatived, by a negation of the latter. 

The portioiis of individual liberty, constituting na- 
tional power, are the property of all, as much as a joint 
banking or trading stock ; with this limitation in both 
cases, that no individual can withdraw his portion, wHAi^ 
out separating from the social firm. What bdkmgil to 
a//, is to be[appropriated by all ; therefore each man has 
a right to a voice in the mode of appropriation; that is, 
to the Elective Franchise. 
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Thift Right seems moretty tuioeptible hut of 
tatuHis, crime ' aad paioperism. Crime if a vklktioaof^ 
the terms on which m«i unite in fiodetjr, mutual eck- 
▼antflge ; it then&re dissolves social otrfigatioiis. In tlie 
c«se of pauperism, should the social <}6mpact be dis- 
solved) the man whii has neither property nor ability to 
gain his bread, would have no portion to reclaim ; and, 
should it be re-oonstructed, he would have no portion 
to contribute ; because his ' personal existence depends 
on others. 

This principle^ however readily deducible from Na- 
tional Sovereign^, encountered prejudices even in 
America. A comparison, however, betwixt the con- 
stitutions of the Old and New States, will show tbeprou 
inress it continues to make. 

-Virginia has the oldest constitution in the United 
States. << It was framed," says Mr. Jefiferson, ^^ when 

we were new, and unexperienced in the science of 

government. No wonder then, time and trial have 
'^ discovered very capital defects in it." The elective 
franchise is here confined to perscms having 100 acres 
of cultivated land, or property of equal value. The 
ccmsequence is^ that faction prevails, and the prindplie 
of a division of power is materially n^lected! As might 
be expected, ^< The great body of the people, do not 
*' concern themselves with politics ; so that their gov^em- 
'^ ment, though nominally republican, is in fact oligat^ 
*^ chical, or aristocratical/' Morse, p. S87* 

In Massachusets and Connecticut, property to 4he 
value of 40/. or 502. or a freehold of 21. or SL 
value^ qualifies. 

In Rhode Island and New Hampshire, no 
cion is necessary, except the payment of taxes. 

New York, and New Jersey, require a small qualifi- 
cation of property. 
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' t^onns^vanu^; Deikinupe» 'Maryland^^tke' Giur^ 
Georgia^ V^raaoiit^. Kentudey, Tmeweei^GbiOf^Bead 
Indiftiifty reqoirte nO' greater. qml^catioii thanieiAer a 
certain period of ^ readance^^ the ^ paj^imit 4f a statse Isuty 
OF sueh ^nSe of pn^^erly. as may. bar tbe •r^ht^'of 
pauperti..' • ■' ■'"■•. 

^'It is ^ be observed- that a right to ?ote folr State 
repres^itatives confers a right to ;Tote for the members 
of the Oencffai-gGrreniment, therefore^ in the samedegree 
that equality of rights in this particular is preselrved or 
violated in the Sti^ govctmnient% it is also preserved or 
violated in the General govemmiefnt. -• 
~ The Elective Frandiise repres^ts. the right of each 
dtiztm to diqiose ^ his own portion of the public power. 
His right to become the depositary of the portions' of 
others is represented by Eligibility. 

^hifl Bi|^t ssttns to have* the same natural limits widi 
the other^ any odier restriction operates as a double in- 
justice i first on the giver^ since- a limitation of the right 
touvactive^ is equaMy a limitation on the right to bestow^ 
and if carried to an. extreme, destroys it altogether; is 
&r instanoe^ if none, should be eligible but petS[ons above 
seven ieet hi^B^ ^ Secondly, on the recdver ; for though 
no maauhas a lighbto power, and tiierefore cannot com- 
plain if othexs do not confer it on him; yet if the law 
declares him, diaqodified: to receive on account of some 
cootingeofey ovevtwhidi he has no controuV he is in fact 
deprived of a portion of his natural right. 

The General goTO*nment requires as qualifications; 
age^.^idence and naturalrborn citizenship. ■ 

The first is rather a delay, than a destructioh of the 
rights ,A Representative must be twenty-five, a Senator 
thirty, a iPresident thiriy-five years of age; and though 
.doujotless prudence would commonly adhere to this rule, 
there seems no adequate reftson that the naticmal will 

c c 
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shonid be restricted in the exerdae of a rigfat»4Mrc3y 
because it might possibly use it impnidentLy. 

JSiw&py Senator, and Representative most be a resid^ot 
in thestate fidir -which he is chosoi. The same obsarv^ 
ation seems to apply to this, as to the formar limitation* 
It is more probable a citizen of a different State should 
be afit i^epresentatiye for any {sarticular State, than that 
he should be chosen by it 

A B^resentative must have been seven years adtizenf 
• Senator nine years, the President a naturat<bom citi^ 
sen. Here too it would be more natural to suppose 
prudence in the «$#, than to limit the extent of the right 
But thou^ these restrictions may be marked as devia- 
tions from the positive rule of equality, there seans ilo 
reason to conclude^ they are either oppressive^ or inju- 
rious in practice* It isposdble to suppose abundaine of 
limitations, all of iii4iidi would violate the principle^ and 
yet not one of diem operate as a harddbip. 

Thare are however two species of qua!lificati<M!i9 re^ 
quired by some of ^he State Grovemments which seem 
not equally indifferent ; these are, Property and Religion* 

First of Property. Almost all ike Old States, excqit 
Connectidbit*, require a certain property to qualify for the 
t^ces of Governor, Senator, and RepreseBtattrfe. The 
lvalue of IQOO/. in freehold estate is required by New 
Hampshire^ Massachusets, and North Carolina, in can* 
didates for the first. Maryland requires 50002. and 
South Carolina 10,0002. For the office of Senator, an 
average of 4002. is requisite in most of the Old States : 
and of 1 50/. for a Representative. All persons therefera 
not possessing property to this amount lose their civil 

« By the constitution of ConneetlcUt all Freemen are eligiUe to 
all offices. I am not acquainted with the regulation of the Westera 
Slates in this particular, but I doubt if diey rvquiTt any other fuatf- 
itatioathan the people's choice. 
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ijght to receive these offices at the heanS^ t>f tWr feUoir 
citizens. It is tra^ that were tjie law otherwise tbe 
practice would be most g^i^rsdly the same,.: the natural 
influence of wealth will be always felt, nor would electc»» 
be disposed to d^ade th^n^elves, and hazard the puWc 
business, by choosijog such men as &om their stations in 
life could hardly be supposed capable of the informaticm 
and leisure necessary for transacting .it; but the sunne 
likely these reasons are to prevaU the less cause is there 
for enforcing them by a constitutional precept, especililly 
by one which implies a £dsehood, in supposing a natural 
connexion betwixt property and merit, or trust^worthir 
ness. 

The qualification of property seems ther^re a devia^' 
tion from the principle of equality * in civil ri^tik 

I^ however, the qualification^ of Property be not free 
from objection, still less is that of Religion. 

The constitutions of New Hampshire, MassachuH^ 
Vermont, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and the Carolina^ 
require a profession of belief in Christianity, and several 
of them limit the sp^ies of it to Protestantism. An^iet 
of the Virginian Assembly requires a belief of the Trinity 
in Uni^. J^er^.we j^ave ^ right, subjected to a contint 
gency, over which l^e disqualified pearson has no oon<* 
trouK If the evidence oficertain doctrines be insufficient 
to establish his belief, doubting is not a matter of option ; 
but he m^y pretenfl to |>elieve, and a legislative premium 
is thus offered to hypoqrij9|y : — - and for what purpose ? 
To exclude Infidfsk fifom offices of trust. — But if the 

* It 18 not int^pded to advocate the idea of bestowing power on 
the lowest member of the community ; but it seems that the en4 
would be equally answered without violating the principle. In 
Si^land the qualification for^a nember, though not great for a 
wjsalri^ oouBtryy proves so inconvenieat that it is found necessary 
ta tvad0,it by no veiy bcmett ftctio9« 
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people perorive them to Jbe unwordiyy th^ will hot *deet 
them, and if they do not perceive this, why are Electors 
to be deprived of the right to confer, as well as Infidels 
to receive ? The judgment of Eligibility can properly 
exist no where but in the breasts of the choosers : it is 
true diese may err, because, being human, they are falli- 
ble, but they are liable to ^ror only, whereas legisla- 
tures which destroy rights, where no ofibnce has been 
oomiiiitted, are guilty of injustice^ as well as error. 

This consideration naturally leads to that of the 
*«onil prindple next enumerated by Mr. Taylor, Reli- 
gious Freedom. 

S. Religious Freedom is an inherent dvil right, 
because^ 'first, men could never surrender that dominion 
over th&i consciences, which they do not possess them- 
selves; and secondly, because error in religion is no 
injury done to society, and is therefore not cognizable 
by its laws ; yet, firom the days of the Pythian oracle 
to the present time^ man has continued to employ die 
voice of Heaven to govern man, and pretended, by 
legal interfer^ice, to regulate his communion with the 
I^ky. Hie impiety of this attempt, naturally gives rise 
to a su8{Hcion that the establishers of state religions 
believe in none: " When a govemment^** says Mr. 
Taylor, ** usurps the power of legislating betwixt God 
<< and man, it proves itself to be an atheist. K it 
« believed there was a God, it would be conscious of the 
<< vice and folly of making one. If it believed there was 
^ any revelation, it would see the vice and folly of 
^^ construing it by laws which are not revelation.'' p. 456. 

A state religion must be admitted to be a convenient 
^gine, for the few to govern the many. A salaried 
Priesthood exercises over minds the same despotism that 
a standing army exercises over bodies ; it enforces 
implicit obedience to the dictates of one ereed^ both in 
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TeKgion and politics, and thrusts the schismatic into 
outer darkness in both worlds.- Were it sincere in its 
belief, it could not fiul to shrink from the absurdity of 
assuming to itself the interpretation. of the decrees of 
Heaven, and of pretending to confine^ within the sp&a 
of its own narrow intellect^ the justice and mercy of 
Omnipotent Goodness.. • 

Should we examine the reasons aUedged in support 
of a Legal Religion^ we shall find them all bottomed^ 
either on fraud or impiety. A religion established by 
law, is one which the people are compelled to pay for, 
and prohibited from denying. " I do not believe^** 
(should a recusant say,) " the doctrines your church 
^^ teaches, yet you compel me to contribute to its 
^^ support, and punish me if I deny its dogmas : for 
^^ whose profit do you thus legislate? certainly not for 
^^ mine^ at least in this world." << It is for yoiir 
^^ eternal advantage^'' (replies Established Religion^) 
<^ you should be thus punished in pockety and restrained 
" from uttering your disbelief.'* " Upon what authority 
^^ da you affirm, that tormenting me here, will profit 
** me hereafter?" *^ Upon authority which is infallible; 
" that of the word of God." Not according to my 

** interpretation of His word." -" But according 

^^ to minef and mine is the only right one." 

If this were sincerely uttered, it would be impiety. 
but the personal advantage of the victim is qow rar^ 
urged, except by the Holy Office; the ground mort 
generally assumed, is, the interest of society f. whidx 
requires, say politicians and priests, that there should be 
a State Religion, and penalties for recusants. The 
question is here begged upon three points. First, That 
there would be no religion^ unless the law estaUished 
one: secondly. That the one established is the true: 
and Thirdly, That the interest of society requires^tbe 

c q 3 
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sacrifice oi- jndiyidual rights i the preservation of iirhicb 
is the object of society. 

First. -^ Religious worship is a mental iact, commonly 

- but not necessarily evinced^ by certain outward signs of 
devotion. A mental act is no sidbgect of legislation, 
which can neither create nor un-create it ; but it can 
create the outward signs ; that is, it can create hypocrites, 
but not worshippers. It pretends to legislate for the 
Deity, by doing for him what he has thought unne- 
cessary to be done; namely, the forcing men within the 
pale of a particular church. The fiict too, is in striking 
• contradiction to this pretended necessity. There is 
more religion in the United States than iii England *, 

• and more in England than in Italy. The closer the 
.wonqpoly, the less abundant the commodity. 

Secondly.— -Why does the law cbmpi^l me to eon- 
tribute to maintain a particular church? Becatteethe 
' doctrines of such chur A are true. Are theil^ more 
churches in this {Predicament, of is the ti^tiohal bhurch 
the only trtie on^ ? If there be more, I may iss con- 
scientiously adhere to one of these as to the legal one : 
why then must I contribute to the latter, of whitih I am 
tiqt a member ? If I follow truth, the penalty cannot be 

* Rhode Island {Mretents a ttr^Eing proof 6f. the fitUe real 
necessity, there is for tke establishment of reliipon bj law. ^ Not 
only does the constitution of this state rqject .every spepi^ of 
I^al establishment, but/' says Mr. Morse^ ** a peculiarity wtiich 
distinguishes this state ^rom ete^ other protestant country Sii 
.*' th€^ known world, is, that no eiontradt fomed by the ibiniitcr 
with his people for his salary, is valid in law. So that mmisters 
are dependant wholly on the integrity of the people, Ibr thdr 
support; since their salaries are not recoverable by law. It 
** ought in justice, however to be observed, thst the clergy, ia 
** general, are libert^Iy maintained; laid ikdne who tnerit it fiate 
*^ reason to complbihi for want of support.*' Am^ricsii Geo- 
graphy, p. 206. 
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for the good of my squ]^ and it will iiaidly be pretended) 
it is fiur the good of my pocket. If the national ckmrok. 
be the onIy4rae one,^ I ot^t indeed to intdntiiin it; but 
we are at Idsue upon tiiis point ; How sblfil it be decided ?^ 
By argument. -^-^ But why tben> must i pay before I aoi 
convinced ? By authority; -^ If the church be Frotestaal^ 
this argument destroys its own. right% for it was esta- 
blished upon reason in contradiction to authority. Well 
then you shall pay, because we who are of the Esta- 
bUshed Church are more numercms than you, and find it 
conv^ent you should contribute to ease us of our 
burden. There would be candour in replying thus,, 
and candour ofany sort, is preferable tapreaching piety,, 
and practising injustice. 

- Thirdly.— The public goodtin matters <rf^ religion as 
well as politics, is fr6<|iiently urged as a reason for sacri- 
ficing individuals. TJbe public good requires a state 
religion, a state religion canned be supported,^ except 
all be compelled to contribute; ergo, &c. — The conse^ 
quence implies the sdusmatic minority must contribute 
with the rest 

Experience enables the United States to deny the - 
major of this proposition; Religion both exists and.* 
Ilirives without a Leg^ Establishment.. It: cannot in^- 
deed be moulded into an instrument of state craft." . 

The General Government adheres strictly to the prin- 
ciple of freedom*. It is however violated . by the tests of 
some State govemmoits; by which Ji^ws and conscien*- 
iious Infidels are excluded from o£Sce. The iState o£^ 
Virginia is, I believe^ the only one, which by an act of 
Assembly of 1-705, idds penalties to disqualifications.* 



I imagine this act is practically a dead letter; its existence how- 
erer violates the principle, vid. Jefferson's notes. Query 1 7. p.^ 
234. edit. viii.. 

c c 4 
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It has been inserted^ that :<lwqnalificarioii8 .,afe > not 
penaltiesi because offices are not. matter. of right, but 
of grace.* It is true^ as Jias been, already deserved, 
that power or office is not a.matter of right, but dis- 
qualification destroys both the right, to give and the right 
to receive; the latter of which is as truly inherent .as the 
former. (Fid^supra^ p. SS5.) 

4. Freedom of Enquiry. is another .inherent right, 
whether :in matters religious <^ political. 

Legal restraint upon the freedom of religious discus* 
sion is founded upon two absurdities; one^.that .the 
Deity needs human aid to vindicate his name; the other, 
that man is competent to vindicate it. . God visits the 
atheist with no peculiar punishment in this life, there-r 
fore man thinks it necessary he should legislati^^in the 
place of God. <^ But we punitji for examples* sake^ says 

Persecution; we burn . him and hia books to prevent 

the contagion from, spreading." Is the example then 
ik> seducing, or the doctrine so convincing? ** Neither;^-^ 
^< no man can be an atheist, unless he be an idiot or a 
** knave." Well then, for the sake of destroying an ex- 
ample which none but rogues will follow, and crushing 
doctrines which will persuade none but idiots,, you set 
an example of cruelty and impiety which you know .all 
generations have followed. 

• But if the highest . species of irreligion be not a fit 
matter for persecution, still, less Are those differences of 
opinion denominated r Heresy and Infidelity. I have 
opened the volume of nature before your eyes, says . the 
Deity, and permitted you to draw your own conclusions. 
You shall read in my book, says Established Religion, 
and believe all it contains, under pain of persecution in 
this life, and damnation in the next. A political sys- 

* Vide the ist vol. of Warburton's ** Divine Lotion." . 
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tern which thus kibstitutes the outcry of pride 'and ig* 
norance for the voice of nature, is built on the princi- 
ples of force and fraud* 

•. There is no restraint on political discussion in Ame^ 
rica. Tliis is a triumph, both in principle and practice 
which belongs to the Democratic party. 

In the year 1 778, during Mr. Adam's administration^ 
a sedition law was past, by the second section of which^ 
the writing, printing, or publishing, any false, scandal- 
ous, and malicious writing, against the Government of 
the United States, either House of Congress, or the 
President, '^ with intent to defame and bring either of 
<V them into contempt," was made punishable by fine 
and imprisonment. The author of the ^' Olive Branch,' 
commenting in favour of this law, observes, that it 
created ^^ a senseless and disgraceful clamour," in whidii 
however, ^^ were engaged vast numbers of the best and 
^^ most intelligent members of the community." He 
then subjoins; ^^It would be uncandid not to states 
<^ that the trials under this act, for libels against the 
*^ President, and as far as my recollection serves m^ 
^^ against some of the other public functionaries, were 
^^ managed with very considerable rigour; and from t&e 
^< abuse of the law, tended to give an appearance of {hto^ 
<^ priety and justice to the clamour against it The 
" cases of Thomas Cooper, and Matthew Lyon, Esqrs., 
" who were both treated with remarkable severity, ex- 
" cited a high degree of sympathy in the public inincf. 
<^ Of the two cases, it may be justly said; summumjm^ 
" mmma injurioj** p. 55. 7th ed. Mr. Carey condudet 
by observing, that a neglect on the part of Mr. JdBfer- 
son, to procure the re-enactment of this law, ^'d»tvan 
^ indelible stain* on his administration." This stated 
ment, taken altogether, forms an invaluable, commen- 
tary on the justice and wisdom of libel and sedition 
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laws. It has ever been the poUey of the FedsviKsts t<^ 
-<< strengthen the hands of Crovemnient:'' no mcasmre 
can be imagined more e£PectuaL for this purpose^ thas: 
a law which gifts the ruling powers with infaltibility ; 
but no sooner was it enacted, than it revealed its hosti- 
lity to the principles of the American system, by gener- 
attiig expression under the cloak of defending /social 
ord^.* 

If there ever was a period when circumrtanees seemeC 
to justify what are called energetic measures, it was dnr- 
kAg tide administrations of Mr. Je&rson and his succes-- 
8or. A disastrous war began to rage, not only on tbe 
fitmtiers, but in die very penetralia of the republic. To 
oppose veteran troops, the ablest generals, and the 
largest fleets in the world; the American government 
fttfid raw recruits, officers who had never seen an enemy^ . 
iialf-a-dozen firigates, and a population unaccustomed 
ioisacrifices^ and impatient of taxation. To crown these 
disadvantages, a most important section of the Unions ike 
19ew England States^ openly set up the standard of se^ 
p«ration and rebellion; a Convention sat for the exfMresa 
fwrpose of thwarting the measures of Govamment, while 
•the press and pulpit thundered eveiy species of denun^ 
iiiation against whoever dbould assist their own coiintry 
JH the hoar of danger.f 

. * In New Jemff a man wss found guilty fuui punished updsr 
li»»'law» ^ for the pimple wish that thewaddii^oCagui^dischaigcd 
** on a festival day, had ibade an inroad into, or singed the poste- 
•• riori of Mt, Adam.*' *• Ofiye Branch/*^ p. S9. 
" f In fioston, assodationt were entered into for the purpose of 
preventing the filling up of goyemment loans; indzriduals dispoM 
s, were obhged to da it in sccret» and conceal Amt 
as if the action had been dbho&est. Vide *" Olive Branch/* 
p, 307. At the same time immense runs were R^ade by the Bosto» 
Waby on those of the central and sb^therh Stated while the specie 
tlmsdndned^ was transmitted to C^iida, in pi^iimat tor tiiv^gM 
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All tliis was the work, not of Jacobins, and Demo* 
crats, but of the staunch friends of religion and social 
order, who had been so zealously attached to thie GkK 
vernment, while it was administered by their own partyy 
that they suffered not the popular breath <^ to visit the 
** President's breech too roughly/' 

The course pursued, both by Mr. Jefferson, and Mr. 
Maddison, throughout this season of difficulty, merits 
the gratitude of their country, and, the imitation of all 
governments pretending to be &ee« So far were Aey 
from demanding any extraordinary powers from Ckm^ 
gress, that they did not even enforce to their fiiU ex- 
tent, those with which they were by the constitution in^ 
vested. The process of reasoning, on which, they pn>> 
bably acted, may be thus stated. The majority of the 
nation is with us, because the war is national. The in«^ 
terests of a minority suffer, and self-interest is damorw 
ous when injured. It carries its opposition to an exy 
treme, inconsistent with its political duty. Shall we 
leave it an undisturbed career of faction, or seek to put 
it down, with libel and sedition laws ? In the first case 
it will grow bold from impunity, • its proceedings will be 
more and more outrageous ; but every step it takes to 
thwart us, will be a step in favour of the enemy^ 
and consequently, so much growid lost iti public op!h> 
aion : but as puUic opinion is the only instrument 'tqr 
whic^ a minority can convert a majority to its views, jm* 
punity, by revealii^ its motives, . affi)rdB the BtttM 
chance of defeating its intent. In the latter case^ we 

quit the ground ef reason, to tike tliat of foroe: 4Ni 

... , . 

goodsy and British goventment \n\]% wliich were diAwn in.QiuiNie 
and disposed of in great numbers osi advantageous terms tQ^a^oiu$i 
mea in tlie States. Mr. Henry's mission is the best proof of the re- 
suh antidpated by our '^K^oTemment^ from these proceedings In - 
MtwBngtoid. . /, j» 
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< give the &ctious the advantage of seeming persecHted* 
;.by repressing intanperate discussion, we confess ouir- 
- selves liable to be injured by it. If we seek to shield our 
reputation by a libel-law, we acknowledge, either that 
our conduct will not bear investigation, or, that the peo- 
ple are incapable of distinguishing betwixt truth and 
fidsehood ; but for a popular government to impeach the 
sanity of the nation's judgment, is to overthrow the pil- 
lars of its own elevation. - > 

The event triumphantly proved the correctness of diis 
jreasoning ; the Federalists awoke from the delirium of 
factious intoxication, and found themselves covered with 
contempt and shame. Their country had been in dan- 
ger, and they gloried in her distress : she had exposed 
herself to privations, from which they had extracted 
profit : in her triumphs they had no part, except that of 
having mourned over, and depreciated them.. Since the 
war, Federalism has been scarcely heard of. 

I proceed to consider the jn-inciple of libel-laws, as set 
up against freedom of political discussion. 

The language of despotism is honest and consistent on 
this point. In Turkey, she says, you, the people^ have 
no business with government, but to obey it ; with.reli- 
gion, but to believe it. The Koran suffices both for 
your &ith, and moral conduct; you have therefore no 
business with discussion, except it be to discuss the arcIi-« 
img of a Circassian's eye-brows.— Sleep, and smoke in 
quiet ; we answer for your souls and bodies. 

Libel-law in a free government, says ; Being freemen 
you have a right to discuss the conduct of your govern- 
ment, whether it be right or wrong; provided always, 
you conclude that it is right, otherwise you tend to 
bring it into contempt, and therefore shall be punishedl' 
•—But it is only intemperate discussion we object to, say. 
politicians: so &r from blaming, we are friends to amo^. 
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-derate opposition. — ^Yes, provided it injure you, iieitLet' 
in prc^t, power, nor reputation. You would be tickled, 
•not wounded. A well regulated opposition preserves a 

shew of freedom. Two factions are struggling for place : 
the Outs blame all the measures of the Inns^ but ihqr 
would not therefore diminish the perquisites of the places 
-they hope one day to fill. 

Discussion may attack Persons, or Principles. 

The American constitution, by confining treason' to 
t>vert acts, leaveis the utterance of opinions free, however 
they may tend to bring the constitution into contempt. 
-^Why? Because discussion being free, it supposes 
truth will prevail. If therefore the constitution could be 
«hewn to be bad, it seems more rational to amend, or 
change it, than to puitish those who reveal its defects. 
Libel-law supposes either that falsehood is in fair fight, 
more potent than truth, or that political systems may 
possess the first attribute of ^e Deity, perfection. They 
set up a political idol, and say ; ^< Behold your God ;' 
^* bow down to it: you may find fault with the trappings 
^< of its throne, or the pavement beneath its feet; or 
*^ evehj provided it be done tenderly, with the ministers 
^^ of its altar, but beware of proclaiming that it is itself 
** the work of hands, wood and stone."- 

A Constitution which permits the free examination of 
itself^ falls into an absurdity, when it passes a law to 
shield its agents from a similar freedom. It is still more 
absurd to erect a man into a God than a constitution ; it 
is also more dangerous, for the kving idol will not be 
long satisfied with empty prostrations ; it must be fed 
with lives and property. 

Is therefore every species of calumny to be poured out 
against a government, without restraint or punishment ? 
Calumnies against the theory c^a government, injure no 
one ; nor the government itself, except it be founded on 
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'tvll moral principles* The evidence of iacts would bear 
it out, even were there not more persona interested in its 
defence than in its attack. The annals of the worid o& 
fier not a single instance ,of a good government over- 
thrown, or brought into contempt by discussion. Mw- 
Idnd are not too prone to change habits^ even of the 
worst description : they have gone on for ages and cei^ 
tunes enduring tyranny and opprewion, for no better 
reason than because their fiithers endured them before 
Libel laws are, indeed, essential to the security <^ gor 
vemments founded on force and fraud, aa maskis and 
daggers protect thieves and cut-throats. 
. The persons administering a government, cannot re^ 
quire greater immunities for themselves than the Clonsd- 
tution claims for itself. ^' Reverence for a magistrat<^ 
^< (says Mr. Taylor,) is frequently ipontem^pt for a consti- 
^ tution." He thinks himself unjustly assailed ; shaU he 
therefore have a law for his protection, which he may 
convert into an instrumeot of oppression ? If the aitua* 
tion he fills will neither enable bim to defy .calumny, nor 
remunerate him for its injustice, he is free to .return to 
the walks of private life^ and claim, as an individual, that 
I^al protection for his charact^, which the constitution 
affords him, but let not ministers be gratified with the 
pacrifice of inherent rights to protect their iown crimes 
and follies. .- 

<< Caligula's appointment of his horse to the cbmul** 
<< ship, is both an illustration and a mockery of iiie ideas 
<< of national sovereignty without the freedom of utter* 
<< ance; and a nation, the members of which can only 
<^ speak and write as Grovemment pleases, is exactly this 
<< consular sovereign.'' Taylor, p. 472. 

5. — ^Division of Power is the vital spirit of the Ame* 
rican system: convert it into accumulation, and all oth^ 
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iMcuriiies peri^; preserve this, and they can never be at" 
together extinguished. 

Mania feeble when confined to his own- individual 
means ; Power enables him to use the strength of others ; 
it is therefore the readiest instrument for gratifying his 
own desires at the expence of others, and ranks foremost 
in the class of vicious excitements. 

Is this vicious attribute of power capable of being 
neutralized ; or must a nation, in framing its govern* 
ment necessarily submit its neck to a yoke ? Monarchy^ 
aristocracy, democracy, and the system of orders are all 
iK> many memorials of the efforts mankind have made t^;^ 
free j^tbemselves from the dilemma of anarchy and despo- 
tism. They have all been unfortunate, for the^ have all 
worked by different roads to the same end, namely, the 
4Mlbstitution of the interests of a minority for those of the 
mqority ; but they have all this common quality, con^ 
centration of power, in the hands of a few. The Ame- 
rican system deeming the nation the fountain of power, 
•considers it absurd to collect it a second time into reser- 
voirs, which are not the nation ; and therefore distributes 
it in streams sufficient only to give motion to the several 
engines of government 

The principle of Distribution may be thus stated : --- 
power is a vidous excitement, because it impels its pot-« 
iiessor to gratify himself at the expence of others ; the 
^eafer the power, the greater the possible gratification • 
<!oncentration therefore affords the;greatest possible ex- 
citement But as the increase of power increases its vi- 
cious qualities, so will its diminution diminish them: 
diminish it therefore to such a degtee that it is unable to 
extract any sdfish gratifications at the expence of others, 
and it becomes divested of its evil moral quality, and ca- 
pable of being emplpyed to the advantage of the* people. 
But as government represents all the portions of indi- 
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vidual liberty sacrificed for the good of society, its 
power musty in the aggr^ate, suffice to oppress indivi- 
duals, unless some expedient be hit upon to counteract 
this efiect This expedient is Division. The American 
people by sacrificing a much less portion of its freedom 
than other nations, or rather by retaining in its own 
hands, powers, which other nations have committed to 
their Governments, has sought in Diminution a method 
of counteracting the evil efiects of power : it employs 
Division for the same purpose by investing the Gr^neral, 
and State governments respectively with a portion of 
power, which portion is agun subdivided in each among 
several agencies, entitled Executive^ L^slative^ and 
Judicial branches. 

The test of the success of these expedients must be 
looked for in the experience the nation possesses of the 
^ility of one, or all of them, to extract individual gra- 
tification at the public expence. 

The portion of power allotted to the General govern- 
ment naturally claims the first place in this examination. 

In 1798 Virginia, and Kentucky framed resolutions 
expressive of i^ idea that the General Government had 
evinced a spirit of encroachment, ^^ tending to consoli- 
<* date the States into one sovereignty." * The politi- 
cal principles of the Federalists are acknowledged to 
h^ve this tendency. It is from their dii^ofeition to 
strengthen the General Government, under the idea of 
of strengthening the union, that they first obtained, or 
a^med the name of Federalists. We accordingly finc^ 
in the executive power of the General Government, a 
d^ree of accumulation not quite consistent with the 
principle of division, observed by the State Gov^n- 

^ Theie Resolutions were framed by Mr. Maddison and Mr. Jef- 
knatu 
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i^netits. :*:^ Tlie governors of nine States, comprising a 
msijority of the people, are annually chosen, and are 
ineligible after certaiu terms ; those of thi^ other states 
^< are chosen for two and three years, one excepted^ and 
^^ a luultitude of other important differences exist, W^ 
^^ tween the modification of executive power, under tlie 
" General and State constitutions/V Taylor, p. 169. 
Now if the Governors of thirteen States have for thirty 
years found their limited powers sufBcient for executive 
purposes, it would follow that those of the General Ebce* 
cutive, must be more than sufficient. 

The power of the President has been, seemingly with 
justice, compared with that of the King of England; 
the difffsrence consists less in the power, each of them 
possesses, than in that which the people of either nation 
retains : Mr. Taylor thus draws the comparison: *^ This 
'^ King cannot create offices, inflict taxes, pass laws, 
^< or raise armies; neither can the President. The K|ng 
^^ can appoint officers, disburse taxes, riecommend laws, 
^* and command armies ; so can the President. This 
<^ King can make treaties under check of two legislative 
<^ branches; the President can make treaties under the 
^^ check of one. This King can appoint the ra^bers 
<* of the legislature, to lucrative offices; so can the Pre- 
<< sident; and in both cases an appointmept vacates the 
^< seat. This King appoints the judges, and the offi^^ 
<< cers who appoint: the juries; so does the President." 

p. 172. 

It would seem, that the framers of the General 60-, 
yernment had the English constitution in their contem- 
plation, when they invested the President with thisi ac- 
cumulation of power ; less probably because they wished 
tx> assimilate the two, than because the theories which 
had been built upon the system of orders, had concur- 
red in the idea, that particular powers and patronage. 

D 
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wore eBientially inhemt in the exBcatit%; a nodon; 
i^ch if cleiBefy exaniocd, has, perfai^ littk faonda- 
tkm; the resak however is, that the American govom- 
inent is both more like the British than it 50011s, and 
also seemsmare like than it is, according to the point of 
view of the observer. 

The little external parade, the absence of a coort, no- 
hihly, army, and established church; with the elective 
nature of the presidency, seem to form distinctions suflBr 
dent to destroy all comparison betwixt them. The com- 
paradve estimate of ^cecutive powers, above qaoted» 
seems, on tiiedther hand, to give them a radical, dioa^ 
unostentatious approximation*; and would in &cl do 
so, but for two principles of the system, whick it i%* 
mains to ixmsider,— Uncerrupted R^resentadon, aad 
actual Responobility. 

6. Uncorrupted Represoitation. — Democracy is a 
fbrm ofgovetnm^it, capable of exciting evil moral qua- 
lities. It is evident, that a nation has no interest in 
ilppressing kidividuals, but it is possible, under parti- 
cular circumstimces, to persuade it diat it haa sudi an 
interest ; and tliese circumstances necessarSy luise more 
{r^(|ueBtfy HI democracies; first, because the people 
being it» owni^n^ fund legi^tkig colleetivdy, its er- 
rors of ju^^gmoit lead mi the instant to erroneous or 
vicious adtfcns; secondly, because in all assemblies^ 
some individuaEls must lead, and if the leaders be incious, 
they will substitute their own intere^ for those of the 
ccmmunity. Democracies are therefore liable to error 
and violence. 

It is easy for a nation to avoid diese incoveniettcies, 

* It wsA ffxMAy Qi\this idew, tto Mr. Randolph sgdkif^ iifc^ 
h^ said in Cpngrese. ** Torture, tl^e consUtution as you mS^ the 
** i^esident win appoint his sucqesspr, and shpuld he eyer hsTea 
'* fon of the proper age, that t6A will AuiceedlBau" 



by cominlttiiig iU power to agents, but ihk is remed]^-^ 
ing an evil by a greater, nnoe ng&oXMj with the tame 
means^ have far greater indueements to oppress indi-^ 
vidoals. Representation Was invented to avoid both^ 
by diminishing the liability to error, inherent in demo* 
cracies, and idso the propensity to oppression, comrabiit 
to other forms, Constructed with undelegated power. 

If It nation exercises sovereignty, ndther corpo^ely 
tior by delegates, it abandons the right of sdlf-gbvern» 
ment, and accepts the evifs of despotism. 

What IS representation ? The exercise of a vicarious 
fiinction, Jtlow can one mam stand in the place of^ oi^ 
irepret^tahother? Clearly not by his own act and au- 
thority, for such an attempt in any transaction of life^ ' 
Urould be regarded either as an indication of lunacy, oi^ 
as fraudulent, and dishonest. T^he act of the persQii 
represented, is therefore essential to the constituting a 
representative; besides, one man can only be said to 
^represent another, when he expresses such sentimait% 
or performs such acts, as the person r^resented would, 
most probably, himself perform, were he present in per^ 
son ; in this manner, one man may represent many*, 
|Mxmded the many are essentially of one mind, as to 
the matters to be performed by the r^resentathre. But 
what certainty can be obtained, that one man represents 
the will and opinions of many, unless the many, by an 
act of delegation^ so declare? Electicm, therefeare» is 
essential to representation* But If so, what meaning is 
to be attached to representation, not founded on election? 
or, with what reason can such rq)resentation be styldd 
virtual or essential, when it is built on the exclusion of 
that which constitutes its essence ? Yet, Mr. Adams con-> 

* The proportion of representatives fixed by tbe constitution for 
the general government, is 6ne to every 30,000 inhabitants. 
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skiers an hereciitisry monarch, as representing the whole 
nation, in its executive capacity I 

The whole American system is representatiTe, The 
Senate represents the States; each State sends an equid 
number of Senators (two) that equality may be preserved 
betwixt the strong and the weok, the small and great 
States. 

The Senate, represents the federal will, as the House 
of lUipresentatives, the popular will. 

The President represents both. *^ He is," says Mr. 
Taylor, ** the compound creature of the equality of 
^^ states, and of the equality of man, both of which are 
*^ infused into the mode of his election, for the purpose 
" of preserving both/' p* 505.* 

If 'there were any portion of power in the American 
system, not derived from the nation, that portion would 
be at variance with the principle of National Sove* 
reignty, and built upon force and fraud. 

When power has been distributed and conferred by 
election, is all done that is necessary to secure freedom, 
and prevent the abuses of Constitutional Agents? Elec*^ 
tion' may become a most efficacious instrument of ty'-^ 
ranny, by conferring powers unlimited, or ill-defin^. 
Boni^arte was an Elective Despot. But when the 
powers of the functionary have been limited by consti- 
tutional precept, does any further danger remain? 
Power not representative, is not subjected to the na^ 
tional will, and therefore may be used against it; but 
we have considered it essential to ^representation, that 
the representative should disclose sentiments conformr 

* The mode oTPrenideiitial Elecdons, has been found so olijeo- 
tionabic, that a bill was brought into Congress, in Deeember 18 16, 
to amend the Constitution in this particular^ by leaving the States 
less discretionary power, and augmenting the popular influence. 
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able to those of the represented: T^Tiat security- have 
electors for this? Human opinions change: the mind 
of maa is not to-morrow what it is to-day ; consequently^ 
the 'representative of to-day may be no representative 
to-morrow. Theoretically, there is no remrfy for thig 
evi), because it results from the natural qualities of the 
. human mind; but its practical evils may be averted, by 
diminishing the period of representation in such a de- 
gree, that frequent recurrence must be made to ther 
national will ; so that changes of opinicm betwixt the 
electors and elected, may have no time to operate to the 
public disadvantage. This recurrence' constitutes the 
principle of Rotation, applied to all offices of the Ame- 
rican Government. . - 

The House of Representatives is chosen every second 
year. The senators are chosen for six years ; but they 
were divided, on their first election, into three classes^ 
one class to vacate their seats every second year ; so that 
one^hird of the whole body is biennially renewed. The 
President holds his office for four years. 

The design of the American Government being to 
destroy the operation of evil moral principles, the dura- 
tion as well as the extent of representative power, be- 
comes a question reducible to the criterion of experi- 
ence, pronouncing how frequently it must be renovated, 
to prevent its awakening vicious propensities. Absolute 
power, fonveyed by Section, for however short a period, 
destroys National Sovereignty; because, to the greatest 
' possible excitement to destroy rotation, it unites the 
greatest possible means. A less d^ee of power, Con- 
veyed for an unlimited period^ produces neiarly the 
samee£fect; because power attracts power; and having 
no constitutional limit to its duration, it will go on 
increasing into despotism, unless checkcKl by Revolu- 
tion. 
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The evil qualitiei of Power, increasiiig tberefofe in a 
f|itio compouaded of it« intensity and duration, pro- 
vide these be reduced to a minimum, the evil quolUi^ 
oi Power will be diminished in like proportion* TbQ 
minimum of political Power, is the quantity suffidug 
for the purposes of its creation only : whatever Ui m0te 
than this, becomes an instrument of individual profit kl 
the hands of its possessor. The minimum of DonatiMs 
is that which merely suffices for public business. Foe 
example, ifa President, without tbe power of appoints 
ing judges, shoiild be found equally capable of filling 
the executive station, with one possessing this pow^r^ 
the former is more in unison with the principles of the 
American Constitution than the latter. If a House of 
Representatives, elected mmually, be found as efficacious 
for the purposes of public business as one elected bien- 
nially, the former is, for the same reason, to be pre£^v 
red to the latter* 

The question of representation involves that of poU*- 
tical corruption, because it is in vitiating the former, 
that the evil effects of the latter are most con^icuous. 

Montesquieu has made Virtue the vital principle <^ 
Republicanism ; and consequences the most injurious to 
Freedom, have been deduced from this authoritative 
axiom. The essence pf Republicanism is virtue; but 
mankind are vicious ; therefore a Republic is an impos- 
sible form of Government; and the demonstration is 
usually closed with a pitying glance of conscious super 
riority, at such as are romantic enough to dream of 
Virtue, Republif^anism, and the Perfectibility t^ tht 
human species. 

The sophism lies in the double meaning of an nbstrac^ 
term. 

If by Political Virtue, be' imderstood a sacrifice pT 
sclfrinterest, an heroic abstraction of personal consider* 
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adotis^ such a quality neither is, nor ondd be a gmeral 
principle ^jf human action. It may bum in Ae bosoms 
of a few consecrated individuals, shining here and there, 
aXhwart the night of ages, but a system of Government 
which should require its habituid and imiform agency, 
eould exist no where but on paper. If, on the contrary, ; 
by Virtue^ we understand a principle of utility, evincii^ 
itself by laws, operating for the general good, then Ss 
Virtue both the essential principle of Republicanism, 
and also a quality sufficiently attainable by human in- 
stitutions. A repubUe canm>t exist without virtuous 
laws, that is, without laws, generally usefiil; but is any > 
degree of self devotion requisite to the making of use^ 
laws, or can bon6 but oompletdy virtuous men make 
them ? On the contrary, cannot robbeis frame laws gene- 
rally useful to their own society ? A law generally 
nsefiil, is one. conformable to each man's individual in^ 
terest : and how can men be induced to frame such 
laws? By a knowledge of this interest. General 
utility ther^O!pe resolvable into enlightened self-idter«st, 
is the vital prindple of Republicanism. 

When a nation commits its legisktive powers to 
individuals, chosen by itself, what security has it that 
these will legislate for the goieral, and not for their 
private advantage ? By lecturing them on virtue, and 
8^ devotion ? Clearly not *— but by withdrawing from 
them all temptation to offend. . If they be entrusted 
with the power of pocketing the public money, they 
will pocket it; or if the Executive branch be enabled to 
confer a portion of it on them, they will accept it, and 
in return legislate, both 16 increase the cs^hWky of thd 
Executive to confer, and of themsdves to receive: diey 
wfll concur in debt, taxes, and standing ^Sftmies, pro* 
vided they aie to be liewaitled vdth loaws^ luetMiv^ 
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places, and commissions; and if a seat in the leg^slatare 
be the pcrtai to these acquisitions th^ will procure 
Aeats by bribery and corruption, and double the public 
impositions to repay themselves the price thus advanced* 
But will the electors submit to be bribed and corruplied, 
and thus become the instruments of their own cfpptcs^ 
sinn ? Yes -!--.for if one branch of the constitution pos- 
sess the means of corruption the other will not fiiil to 
becmne its instrument. The elector reasons thus; the 
President can by law bestow a lucrative o£Bce cm my 
representative^ and my representative can by lawaocept 
it; he will therefore, either from possession or expect* 
ation, legislate in the President's favour: if I refiisethe 
bribe he offers .me, the issue will be the same; and 
though I am aware additional taxation must enable him 
to repay himself the sums thus expended, y^ my share 
of the tax will be less than my share of the bribeu-^if 
the system admits of corruption thejbmnd^e are mere 
matters of moonnshine. The statement of the evil 
unfolds the remedy. The evil lies in the President's 
ability to bestow, and that of the representative to 
jeceive; the. latter is a consequence of the form^: 
destroy the former, and you leave, in the mind of the 
representative, no interest superior to that which lie 
has in common with his. constituents; the interest all 
the members of a state have, in the making of good 
laws ; — he will consequently legislate in favour of this 
int^est. * . . 

It is admitted however, that a certain d^ive of 
patronage mui?t be attached to the executive branch of 
the constitution* The question consequently becomes 
one oi plus and minus; a matter of calculation to dis- 
cover the quantity with which it may be safelyentrusted, 
so that it shall neither have the means of bribing the 



legblatafe nor thelegidntuie hi consequence find it 
worth while to bribe the people. * 

It may be doubted if the American system haa^ abso- 
lutely reached the minimum in this respect; certain 
however it is that the people retain such a controul over 
their representatives as either wholly to prevent their 
legblating in their own favour, or to compel them to a 
speedy recantation should they attempt it. f 

The solution, of the question of political corruption 
incidentally resolves that of Universiil Suirage ; a right, 
as has been seen, restricted by several of the State Con* 
stitutions, although, except in Virginia, the qualifications 
required are probably such as to exclude few but paupers. 
The question is therefore rather of abstract ri^t, than 
of practice. 

When the right of suffirage is limited, that is, when 
persons contributing to the expences, are debarred from 
any share in the controul of the expenditure of the 
State, the reason of this limitation (if the naked jus 
Jhrtiorishe not assumed) must be sought in some pre- 
text of moral guilt, or of public utility. It is objected 
that poor men, that is, men who have less than the 
mqority of their fellow citizens, will be fit subjects for 
bribery : — granted, but upon what grounds are they 
therefore to be punished ? If a deprivation of an in« 

* If the means be limited^ the number of priies in the Political 
Lottery is diminished. If a proportionate increase of Representa- 
tives follow an extension of the right of suffrage, and Elections be 
inade more frequent, the chances of gaining a prize are proportion- 
atjly reduced, until it becomes a knave's interest to be honest, or 
forbear his political calling. > . . 

f An instance occurred lately. Congress passed a bill, com- 
muting the daily allowance to Members for an annual stipend. 
The people resented such an appropriation of the public money : 
turned out forty of the offending Members at the next Election, 
and compelled the rest to sing a Palinodla. 
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riour power is in the nation which has reserved to itself 
the means, both of manifesting and of enforcing its will. 
The House of Representatives is the organ It emplc^s 
for the first (^ these purposes ; the Militia for the second : 
these, together, constitute the moral and physical ex- 
pressions of National Sovereignty. Responsibility, 
therefore, hinges upon imcorrupted representation, and 
division of power. The separation of these two princi- 
ples discloses on either side anarchy and despotimu 
Should the moral organ become vitiated; should the 
House of Representatives cease to represent the people 
and consequently to express the natioqal will, there re-: 
mains only the employment of physical force^ to avoid 
the evils of despotism; but physical force, however 
adequate to punish and destroy, is too commonly fpund 
an inadequate instrument to amend and re-establish. 

The other alternative is still more fatal. Should the 
nation give the sword from its own grasp, while its or- 
gan of representation is still uncontaminated, the latter, 
to use Mr. Taylor's expression, ^' is John the Baptist 
preaching to a wilderness:" nor will the barren boon 
of proclaiming its own imbecility be long conceded to 
it ; that branch of the Government, which had found 
means to disarm a nation will not long fail, ather for- 
oibly to silence its representatives, or, still more fatally 
to convert them into panders of its wiU, and sharers 
in its corruption. 

Upon a review of the History of Governments, both 
ancient and modem, we find that all of them have 
been proved adequate to ensure considerable periods of 
public tranquillity, provided they possessed such a con- 
omtration of power, as to render opposition firuitless. 
But history also teaches that this same concentration 
Immiio. leM' invariably destroyed .public happiness, by 
'^riri^ H'tf^xmsil^^, and committing the whole 
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tnanageirient of the political machine to force md fraud. 
Theobjectof the American system is to secure both: 
public happiness, by the re^onsibility of political agents; 
and tranquillity, by a concentration of power. How 
thto are the evils resulting from the latter, under other 
systems, avoided in this ? by changing the depositaries. — 
When a government is stronger than the nation, ni^ 
•tional sovereignty is a dream, and constitutional rights 
waste paper, on which governments inscribe taxes, 
standing armies, patronage, and corruption. The 
American people are stronger than the government, in 
the proportion of fifty to one, or of 500,000 Militia to 
10,000 regular troops, and if we take into calculation 
the immense ttfrritority, over which the regulars are 
scattered, the proportion may well be set at 500 to 
one. 

The American Government has been accused of weak- 
ness and inefficiency. If its strength be measured 
against that of the people, the above statement will prove 
the accusation just. If it be considered in union with 
the public will, it is probably the strongest on earth ; 
since it is backed by the whole moral and physical power 
of the nation ; in proof of which may be alleged its abi- 
lity to steer through the period of the late war, without 
requiring the additional defence of a single act of Con- 
gress ; and the simplicity with which it works, in ordi- 
nary times, when a constable's staff is sufficient to en- 
force the execution of the law from Maine to the 
Missouri. It is probable the weakest of all Govern- 
ments are precisely those which call themselves vigorous 
and energetic; and should that of America be ever 
heard to call for laws to put down the factious, and to 
declare that the anarchical spirit of the times requii^, 
the application of measures unusually vigorous and con- 
trary to the practice of her better days, however the 
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fortirt of ber constitutiim may be retained} its principlei 
will have been robted out, and fraud and foree subfitituted 
in tbeir place to work the gratification of the few, at the 
expense of the many. 

8. — Knowledge — Knowledge is power. Mm fiub^ 
mit as implicitly to those who persuade^ as to those who 
(Dommand them: with this distinction in favour of the 
former, that good will accompanies persuasion, wd 
shritiks from authority. All governments are sensible i^ 
this truth, and it is for this reason that such of them aa 
are established upon a denial of national sovereignty, and 
consequently upon evil moral principles, n^ver fiul to 
mrite fraud to force, for the purpose of commanding the 
minds, as well as bodies df their subjects. The object^ 
in this case, is to substitute in the minds of the 
governed, the advantage of their rulers, for their own ; 
imd this rtiay be effected in two ways ; first, by not 
suffisring them to be instructed at all, in which case the 
jpOwer of jGrovemment presses with the force of fatalism, 
and requires only the aid of a legal religion to give it 
a divine sanction, that the mental chain may be comr 
pletdy rivetted : secondly, by the Government becoming 
itsdif the instructor; which is generally effected by means 
|>f a legal religion, by the priests of which the business 
of education is, by various processes, monc^lized. 
Knowledge, under these circumstances, resembles light 
passing through a coloured medium ; it represents the 
Ibrm of objects, but gives them artificial hues. 

The American system, is necessarily repugnant to 
both these methods : the right of instruction is one of 
those which the nation retains in its own hands. To 
0|laiMt it to a govemmrat or a priesthood, would be to 
•iikbstitate the political or religious qreed of a sect, oi* 
partj;^ in the place of the interests of the nation.. 
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SECTION IV. 

OF THE EFFECTS OF THJS AMElilCAir SVSTEMi 

GQvemmQlilJl cr^te. neither meo nor food> CQUie* 
qnwXly tbey oanDot create bappioefti* * 

Their operation is preventive, by neutralising the ten* 
denqr each man ha^ to injure otbers, for the sake of 
benofitiog himself; and this seems to be the only positive 
operatiqn by which they are capable of promoting 
national felicity. The first and essential attribute of 
good government is, therefore, security for persons and 
property, by means of which the universal stimulus of 
8^1ove is left full scope to work out the good of each 
individual, without injury to others. 

The laws protect personal freedom in America, because 
they express the general will, and are therefore para- 
mount over any individual, or combination of individual 
interests. The remedy, for illegal imprisonment is, as 
in England, by writ of Habeas Corpus, which issues in 
all cases whatever, and can be suspended in its operation 
by an Act of Congress only, which, by a constitutional 
precept, may be past ^^ in cases of rebellion j and invasion 
** only :" and as the nation, by its representatives is to 
judge of the occasion, it is scarcely possible for a Pre- 
sident to use the pretext of plots, and conspiracies, to 
suspend the privil^e& of the people, f 

* HappiiiMSy ag ai political result^ may be defined to be the 
enjoyment of personal freedom, and of the means of subsistence, 
sufficient for each individual, with those naturally dependant on 
him ; meaning by #t(^2ntfn^, not the tnmtmttmof subsistence neccsstiy 
for existence, but including a degree of comfort proportioned to the 
progress of the society in which he Hves, and to die enjoymtAts of 
the Upper classes in it. 

f The Habeas Corpus Act was never suspended duri|ig the lato< 
war. 
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The American system secures property by actual 
representation, and division of power. The first con- 
stitutes the people judges of the necessity and amount of 
taxation to be imposed ; the second prevents the gene- 
ration of any interest, in opposition to that of the pec^le^ 
by which its property might, forcibly or fraudulently^ 
be extracted from it * 

But while the healthful operation of Governments^ is 
thus limited, their powers of producing evil dilate ahnost 
Into infinity. They cannot create a blade of gtsss^ but 
they can desolate the Universe ; and it is from this con- 
sideration we ascribe to them as virtue the evils they 
Ibrbear to create. 

It would be endless to institute a comparison betwixt 
the American system and other forms of Government, 
upon every item of calamity Governments are capable of 
producing ; one however, may be select^, because it is 
either the cause or consequence of all others ; and of 
itself fully expresses by its increase or diminution, the 
essential nature of Political Systems : it is want, f 

How far is want attributable to Government ? 

Man is stimulated both by reason and instinct to 
seek his own happiness, and this tendency, provided it 
be not exercised to the injuiy of others, is allowed to be 

* Any body of men having a powerful interest in deceiving a 
nation, will probably in the longmn, deceive it; and since there is 
scarcely any limit to hiunan credulity, a system of fraud once b^fun, 
will be even more ruinous than one of simple oppression, because 
good-will in the former cose, will re-produce the food of the 
yulture, which preys upo)a it. 

f Want is politically the reverse of political happiness: the 
lack of a sufficient maintenance for each individual and his family. 
In the extreme it annihilates personal freedom, since it is immaterial 
whether the laws deprive a man of his liberty, or whether hi& 
poverty denies him the means of redress, should it be taken from . 
iikn illegally. 
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laudable. Whatever checks it, must therefore be evil, 
andf as referrible to human agency, blameable. 

Considered with reiq>ect to its political hapfMness ,Qr 
misery, Society may be supposed to exist under the fol- 
lowing forms.' 

1. A Community may be plantedona soil capable of 
feeding but a part of its numbers, or in a. pestilential 
atmosphere, or on the crater of a volcano* It is evident 
that in all these cases, misery must ensue, whatever 
might be the form of Government^ because the ob- 
stacles to public happiness are natural, and therdbre 
unavoidable. 

2. It may be settled in a fertile country, but have 
increased beyond any possible increase of the fecundity 
of the soil. Here too, Nature bars the efforts of human 
interfcFenoe^ as eflfectually as in the former cases. 

3. Suppose it however fixed on a territory capable of 
supporting more than its present numbers, and yet a 
large portion of these suffering from want*, how far would 
Government in this instance, be chargeable with crush- 
ing or paralysing the universal tendency towards happi- 
ness ? — To answer this question, we must refer to the 
cause cfihe evil complained o£ Why do some want* 

* The United States tberaselyes present a curious illustration of 
this case. There exists in several States a body of men, constituting 
a majority of the population in many districts, who labour constant 
ly« and yet never procure beyond the coarsest food, by which their 
bodily strength may be supported, without a single additional com- 
fort This cannot proceed frovi a redundancy of population, since 
every year new townships are erected in these states and new vil- 
lages built; nor from the poverty of the soil, for their labour foiw 
uishes others with luxuries; byt.they are slaves, that is, they pos- 
sess nothing and their masters aU. But were the social edifice dis- 
solved and rebuilt by phydcal force would the result be the same ? 
evidently not, for one master is not equal in strength to 50 or 100 
slaves. The inequality^ therefore^ and coDsequent miseiy are the 
work of GovcnuneDt. 
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wImd Nature would yteld enough for all ? A defidency ' 
of individual exertion is the cause in stimefew mstanoesy 
bvttf unless artificially obstructed, selS-ldve is on the 
arerageabundantly sufficient to excite to selfrgradfic^timi. 
There are few men, who if placed on a desert island, wouid 
rather starve than work ; few who having obtained ihe 
necessaries would not purchase by toil some of 1h6com-• 
forts-ofexistence. The cause must therefore beaome- 
thing insurmountable by human industry. Let us 
assume the case of a slave* 

Why are the labours of a slave insufficient to procctre 
his happiness?—* Because he labours for anotbar, who 
actuated by self-interest will yield him no more of the 
product of his toil than barely suffices to preserve him 
in a condition fit to continue it. Grant him his firee- 
dom, would his situation be bettered by it ? If his- quon- 
dam masters continued absolute lords of the whole soil, 
and this monopoly were secured to them by power, 
dearly not. He would be forced to receive the mini- 
mum of subsistence as before. The proximate cause of 
his distress would be accumulation of property in the 
hands of a governing class, but the eflPective cause would 
he the law or system of Government, by which this accu- 
mulation was created and maintained. 

Wherever the feudal system existed accumulation wai; 
effected by laws of primogeniture, entails, escheats, and 
^rfoitures, which, with the aid of Ecclesiastical fraud, 
divided tl^e property of each state^ betwixt the Kong,' 
I^gprds, and Church, leaving for the people's share, labour 
IMid oppression. When feudalism decayed, it left social 
In^itutions so constructed, as to affi>rd a fit basis for the 
modem substitution by which accumulation is still pre- 
served* Taxi^on. * 

' ^ Taxi^VMi has b^ea. laid to tlivide inttead of accnmulttii^. 
Suppose a nation Co raise 50^ooo/X)0i(i ammallfin tiOMS, It is evi- 
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The American gystein, not being fbnndednpotf feudal 
prindplei^ Tq[ect8 the law of primogeniture eonmum to 
Ebtrdpean GrovemmentS) and having ^subjected taxation 
to Kational Sovereignty, leaves accnmulation to the 
nitwni order of events, by which it is altematdy repro^ 
duced and destroyed. 

Men are bom unequal in strength, talents, and appli- 
cation : their success in life is consequently unequal : ona 
man rises into affluence^ another subsides into poverty : 
but moral qualities are not inheritable : the active and 
ddlfiil father is succeeded by an indolent or weak son, 
end vice versa : thus accumulation perpetually alternates 
with division, and the general level of society is no more 
destroyed than is that of the ocean, by the billows which 
swell land subside upon its surface. 

Would not this system, in any other country but 
America, produce misery, by removing all checks lo a 
superabundant increase of population, and thus render 
the condition of society worse generally than before? -^ 
Perhaps it would : perhaps too, nature may have reme^ 
dies in store, when the occasion shall require them : in 
either case governments which create inequality, and 
consequent misery, by law, are not justifiable; firal^ 



dent fudi an imposidon goes to cBvide as &r as the jemc^i are cobp 
eemedy for no accttmulation can take place without a co-extennve 
diriflon; kmt what is the case with regutd to the receken 9 It ca»- 
aot be said, that the whole sum is divided among the contributof% 
for then why raise it? It must theref(»« be divided amonga lest 
number, and this is accumuladon. It is true the soil may ostensi^y 
oontSmie in the same hands; but as long as the occupiers yield the 
ekiefpurt of di«r product in taxes, they are no other than eultivi^ 
tort or VUlam for the benefit of the reoeivert. They may be trea^ 
cd with indulgence to render their services more profitable^ or with 
lipishBesSy lest they should aequire courage to resist, or tagadly to 
csafMw The mede of their treaiaaent it indiirervit to tiie &et 
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because it is oontraxy to reason to substitute a positive 
for a possible evil ; seocmdij, because they bave in no 
case been empowered to sacrifice the pres^it generatioii 
to posterity ; thirdly, because in doing so they axisider 
ndther the present generation nor posterity, but are 
actuated by self-interest only, according to which thej 
substitute the increase of their own power for the general 
good. 

SECTION V- 

CONCLUSION. 

• 

I have thus far touched upon the general principles 
and most striking effects of the American system. 

With respect to its relative value^ and to the advance- 
ment it may be considered as having made in the science 
of politics, there will probably exist much diversity of 
cq^inion, but none, I think, as to its utility with reference 
to the American pec^le. It has survived the tender 
period of in&ncy, and outlived the prophecies oi its 
downfall.* By the triumph of the Democratic par^, 

* I allude to Mr. Ame's Essay "** On the Dangers of American 
Liberty," written in 1805. Fisber Ames, was the BuriLC of 
.America. With an understanding vigorous, and highly cultiYat- 
ed, he had the same vividness of imagination, united with acute, it 
might almoA be said, morlnd sensibility. He saw objects dimly, 
through the medium of discoloured feelings, but his brilliant and 
heated fancy supplied the deficiencies of reality, till he started at the 
phantastic creations of his own eloquence. The French Revolution 
had doubtless its admirers in America, and where political fedii^ 
know no restraint, the expression of them will go even beyond the 
truth. There might be individuals too, whose proper elemmt- was 
confusion, and who would therefore have gladly raised a tempest 
they hoped to govern ; but to revolutionize a nation by speeches 
and 'newspapers, is a project incompatible with the known laws of 
human nature. Civil commotions can be raised by. sofoipg only, 
and byMiflfering of a ¥07 intense kind. Men will not hanrda 
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its principles have been fostered into maturity, and 
their application illustrated by experience. It has borne 
the nation triumphantly through a period of domestic 
difficulty, and external danger ; it has been found ser- 
viceable both in peace and war, and may well claim from 
the nation it has saved, and honoured, the votive bene- 
diction of " Esto jperpehia" 



comfortable existence for the sake of metaphysical doctrines^ which 
promise them no advantages they are not already possessed of; yet 
Mr. Ames assumes in his writings a possibility of this kind^ and 
labours to shew how a few knaves may turn a happy people topsy* 
turvy. As might be expected, the contrast betwixt hisyiic^ and his 
inference* is ludicrously striking. Time has amply shewn the 
inanity of those gloomy forebodings, which too probably weighed on 
his own distempered spirit, and accelerated Uie close of a career 
adorned with the exhibition of splendid talents, and directed by the 
purest feelings of virtue smd patriotism. 
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